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MEMOIR. 



Little is known of the life of Thomas Innes, the author of 
the Critical Essay on the Ancient IrJiabitants of Scotland, and 
of the Civil and Ecclesiastical History of Scotland. I will in- 
coiporate, in these prefatoiy remarks, the substance of what 
has already been given in the only biographical notices 'of 
which I am aware, and will add any further information which 
I have been able to obtain. 

Thomas Innes was bom at Drumgask, in the parish of Aboyne 
and county of Aberdeen, in the year 1662. He was the second 
son of James Innes, wadsetter of Drumgask, by his wife Jane 

Bobertson, daughter of Eobertson, merchant in Aberdeen.' 

The family of Drumgask was descended from the Inneses of 
Drainie, in the county of Moray. The father of Thomas Innes 
held Drumgask in mortgage from the Earl of Aboyne, but it 
afterwards became the irredeemable property of the family. 
James Innes of Drumgask appears in the lists of the Commis- 
sioners of Supply named for the sherifTdom of Aberdeen in the 
first Parliament of King James vn., and in the Convention of 
Estates in 1689.* As he was a conscientious member of the 
Church of Some, it is not likely that he acted on the latter of 
these occasions. In the Parlian^ent of King James he was, 
with several others, exempted by name from taking the oath of 

^ The following Memoir appeared for the most part in Innes' OivU and 
EceUtUuiical HisUyry o/Scodand, pnblished by the Spalding Glnb. 

* These are the foUowing : — First, the life of Thomas Innes in Chambers's 
Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, Ist edit. toL iii pp. 182-186 ; 
second, a notice in the Preface to the second yolnme of the Miscellany of the 
Spalding Clnb, pp. cziy.-czzi. ; third, a notice in the Preface to the Chartu- 
laiy of the Church of Glasgow, pp. Yi-viii. 

' The date of Thomas Innes* birth is mentioned on the fly-leaf of a missal 
belonging to the late family, of Ballogie. He himself alludes to Aboyne as the 
pariah of his birth, in his History, p. 801, at the conclusion of his remarks on S. 
Adamnan, to whom the parish church was dedicated. 

* Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, voL viii. p. 468, and voL ix. p. 272. 
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supremacy and the test.' A letter from him to his eldest son 
Lewis, dated 7th May 1683, is printed in the second volume 
of the Miscellany of the Spalding Club. It conveys a very 
agreeable impression of the writer, and shows the religious 
principle and mutual afiTection which bound together the family 
of Drumgask. 

In 1677, Thomas Innes, then fifteen years of age, was sent to 
Paris, and pursued his studies at the College of Navarre. He 
entered the Scots College on the 12th of January 1681, but still 
attended the College of Navarre.' On the 26th of May 1684 
he received the clerical tonsure, and on the 10th March 1691 
was promoted to the priesthood. After this he went to Notre 
Dame des Vertues, a seminary of the Oratorians, near Paris, 
where he continued for two or three months. Setuming to the 
Scots Coll^ in 1692, he assisted the principal, his elder 
brother Lewis, in arranging the records of the Church of Glas- 
gow,' which had been deposited partly in that college, partly in 
the Carthusian monastery at Paris, by Archbishop James Beaton. 
In 1694 he took the degree of Master of Arts in the University 
of Paris, and in the following year was matriculated in the 
German nation.^ 

After officiating as a priest for two years in the parish of 
Magnay, in the diocese of Paris, he came again to the Scots 
College in 1697. In the spring of 1698 he returned to Ms 
native country, and officiated for three years at Inveravon as a 
priest of the Scottish Mission.* The church at Inveravon was 
the prebend of the chancellor of the diocese of Murray, and he 
alludes to this circumstance, and to his three years' residence in 
that parish, in his' dissertation on the reception of the Use of 
Sarum by the Church of Scotland.* He again went to Paris in 
October 1701, and became Prefect of Studies in the Scots Col- 
lege, and mission agent. ' 

I have been unable to trace any external change in the con- 

1 Wodrow'8 Hutory, Bnnis' «dit toL It. p. 847. 

' Spalding dab Misoellany, yoL ii. p. cxvi There is in the libraiy at Blain 
a copj of Dion Gasriua, awarded to him by the College of Kayaire, 19th Angost 
1681, for a Qreek oration. 

* Spalding Club Miecellany, yoL ii p. 870. Begutnun EplBCopatua Olaa- 
goenais, Preface, p. yL 

^ Spalding Club Miscellany, yoI. iL p. cxyl ^ Ibid. 

« Uttd. p. 866. 7 Ibid. p. czyL 
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dition of Thomas Lines for more than twenty years after the 
event last mentioned. He was no doubt occupied in the quiet 
discharge of his duties, and in those literary pursuits by which 
his name is now known. One circumstance appears to have 
caused him considerable uneasiness. He fell, with some, under 
the suspicion of Jansenism. There is no evidence of any 
formal accusation having been made against him ;^ but in France, 
in the beginning of last century, the mere suspicion of Jan- 
senism was enough to cause serious injury to a clergyman, not 
only in popular estimation, but with the authorities in Church 
and Stata His known intimacy with BoUin, Duguet, and 
Santeul may probably have given rise to the suspicion. He 
himself was much vexed in consequence ; and, in the year 1720, 
his brother Lewjs, in what appears to have been a formal letter 
to the vicar-general of the Bidiop of Apt, contradicted a report 
that he had concurred in the appeal to a General Council against 
the condemnation of Quesnel's Moral Reflections by Pope Clement 
XI.' There is no appearance of Jansenism in his historical works, 
although they mark clearly his decided opposition to Ultia- 
montanism. 

After a long absence he again visited his native country. 
The object of his visit was probably to collect materials for his 
Essay and his History. I have not ascertained the date of his 
leaving France, or how long he continued in Britain. It is 
known that he was in Edinburgh during the winter of 1724, 
and that he had come thither through England. This appears 
liom a notice in the Analecta of Wodrow,' whose curiosity was 
naturally excited by the ai^»earance of a Boman Catholic priest 
from abroad. This notice is valuable, and may be given at 
length: — 

There is one Father Innes, a priest, brother to Father Junes 
of the Scots College at Paris, who has been in Edinburgh all 
this winter, and mostly in the Advocates' Library, in the hours 

^ The statement qnoted in the MiflceUany of the Spalding dub, voL it 
p. ezriii, is avowedly destitate of much anthority, and, in point of time, is 
ineconcilable with the true order of events in Innes' life, unlen James ii. be 
a mistalu for James in. 

' Spalding Clnb MiseeUany, toL ii. p. cxvii 

' Anslects, toL iii pp. 516, 517. These passages are quoted, slthoagh not 
altogether at foU length, in Chambers's Biographical Dictionary, vol. iii. p. 188 
and in the Misoellany of the Spalding Glab, yoL ii pp. cxviii, ozix. 
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when^open, looking books and manuscripts. He is not engaged 
in politics, so far as can be guessed, and is a monkish, booldsh 
person, who meddles with nothing but literature. I saw him at 
Edinburgh. He is upon a design to write an account of the 
first settlement of Christianity in Scotland, as Mr. Buddiman 
informs me, and pretends to show that Scotland was Chris- 
tianized at first from Bome, and thinks to answer our ordinary 
arguments against this from the difiPerence between the keeping 
of Easter &om the custom of Bome ; and pretends to prove 
that there were many variations as to the day of Easter, even at 
Bome ; and that the usages in Scotland, pretended to be from 
the Greek Church, are very agreeable to the Bomish customs, 
and, he thinks, were used by the popes about the time which 
he gives account of our di£ference as to Easter. 

' This Father Innes, in a conversation with my informer, my 
Lord Grange, made an observation which, I fear, is too true. 
In conversation with the company, who were all Protestants, he 
said he did not know what to make of those who had separated 
from the Catholic Church : as far as he could observe generally, 
they were leaving the foundations of Christianity, and scarce 
deserved the name of Christians. He heard that there were j 

departures and great looseness in Holland ; that, as he came 
through England, he found most of the bishops there gone off 
from their Articles, and gone into Dr. Clarke's scheme ; that 
the Dissenters were, many of them, falling much in with the 
same methods and coming near them; and that he was glad to 
find lus countrymen in Scotland not tainted in the great doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and sound. Some in the company said, it 
seems he had not heard of what was thrown up here as to 
Mr. Simson. He said he knew it, but the ministers were 
taking him to task and mauling him for his departure from 
the faitk' 

As has been said, the duration of his sojourn in Britain on 
this occasion has not been ascertained. Either now or at other 
times he must have made a stay of considerable length. His 
Essay ^ his History^ and his manuscript collections show that , 

he had carefully examined the chief public and private reposi- 
tories of books and manuscripts connected with his subject, 
both in England and in Scotland. In his letter to ' The King,' 
transmitting the newly published volumes of his Critical Essay, \ 
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he speaks of having spent many years in the search and 
examination into all he could hear of within Oreat Britain of 
the remains of what related to the history and antiquities of 
Scotland.^ It would evidently, however, be incorrect to sup- 
pose that he had spent many years within Britain in this 
search. Most of his authorities were to be found in the Oonti* 
nental libraries, then untouched by the spoiler; indeed, he 
drew from thence important materials, which no library in our 
island could have supplied him with; and he might have 
obtained copies of documents in this country, which his visit 
in 1724 enabled him to verify more accurately. The words 
used by him in the extract from Wodrow, in reference to the 
heretical opinions entertained by many of the bishops in Eng- 
land, imply that he had not been long in that kingdom previous 
to his coming to Scotland. While in his native country at this 
time, he appears to have gone northward as far as Aberdeen. 
This, at least, is the most natural meaning to be attached to his 
own words. In his sketch of the life of Boece, he speaks of 
'much search at Aberdeen'" as to how long that writer sur- 
vived the publication of his History. In his Dissertation on the 
Use of Sarum, he mentions that he had seen the St. Andrews 
missal, belonging to Lord Arbuthnot.* The missal might, no 
doubt, have been sent to him at Edinburgh, as the chartularies 
of St. Andrews and Brechin, and other valuable works in the 
possesision of the Earl of Panmure, appear to have been.^ 
That he went farther north than Edinburgh is certain, as he 
refers to an ancient breviary and missal which he had seen at 
Dnimmond Castle.' He had, at all events, returned to Paris 
before December 1727, at which time he was appointed Vice- 
Principal of the Scots College ; but he must have been again in 
London while his Bssay was in the course of being printed, as 
he refers, in the second paragraph of his letter above men- 
tioned, to the danger to which he would personally have been 
exposed at that time had the object of his work been fully 
explained.* The £ssay was published in London in 1729, and 
in the course of that year he was once more in France. 
The letter to the Chevalier is dated Paris, 17th October 1729. 

' Spalding Clab Miscelkxij, vol. ii. p. 858. ' Critical Essay, p. 216. 

* Spalding Club Misoellany, yol. ii. p. S65. '* Critical Essay, p. 585. 

Ibid. p. M5. * Spalding Club Miscellany, toL ii p. 858. 
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Hifl ' JLeUer on the' Ancient Fonn of holding Synods in Scot- 
land/ addreesed to Dr, Wiikins, and prefixed to the fiist volume 
of the CofUtUia Magnm BrUcmnite et Hibenviof, is dated at Paris 
the 23d Novembeo* 1735. Thomas Innes died at the Soots 
CoUege on the 28th of January 1744» in the eighty-second year 
of his.aga 

Such are the scanty memonals which I have been able to 
collect in regard to the life of this learned man. The service 
done 1^ him to the hisUnical Utemture of bis country by the 
publication of the CriiiecU Eeaay is well known; but his 
labourSp and the benefits we owe to them, are by no means to be 
measured by that work, and those already referred to by name. 
^0xt ;to his religious and professional duties, he devoted himself 
ito researdlies in Scottish history and antiquities, and the results 
of his inquiries were always freely available to every one who 
:reqiieBted his assistance. 

Many proofs remain of the extent and accuracy of his re- 
searches, and of his readiness to make them useful to others, 
five closely-written volumes, mostly in his own hand, of his 
manuscript collections in Scottish history still exist, and were 
in the possession of Mr. Laing, late keeper of the Signet 
library, Edinburgh. A thick quarto volume of collections and 
dissertations was at Preshome, under the charge of the late Eight 
Eev. Bishop Kyle. The papers printed in the second volume 
of the Miscellany of the Spalding Club have already been 
repeatedly referred to. Mention is there made of Innes having 
' been in habits of communication with more than one of the 
few cultivators of Scottish antiquities in his time.' ^ His 
* Letter to Professor John Ker, of King's College, Aber- 
deen,' is .particularly noticed. Besides the * Letter on the 
Ancient Form of holding Synods in Scotland,' he supplied Dr. 
Wilkins with the canons of the later Scottish Councils. The 
assistance which he gave to Bishop Keith in his History, and 
in his Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, is less known. In the 
former work the Bishop, while acknowledging his obligations 
to the author of the Critical Essay ^ takes the opportunity of 
mentioning the good service which he and his elder brother 
had done in arranging the papers of the Scots College.' In 

^ Preface, p. cxx. 

' lIUt<»7, folio edit. p. 1(^1 ; SpottisWoode Society edit. vol. L pp. 323, S24. 
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reference to the Catalogue of Scottish Bishops^ which was not 
published till eleven years after the death of Innes, the editor 
of the Chojrtvlary of the Church of Olasgow was the fiisst, so far 
as I am aware> to point out how much Keith was indebted to 
his learned countryman/ 

Th^ne is yet another work, not hitherto alluded to, which has 
been attributed by some to Thomas Innes, the Life of King 
James n., published from the Stu^ MSS. by Mr. Stanier Clarke, 
in 1816. There is little external evidence to assist an inquiry 
into the correctness of this opinion. But such evidence as 
there is points to Lewis Innes rather than to his brother as the 
compiler of these memoirs. It is certain that the original: 
memoirs, written by King James himself, from which the Life 
is compiled, were deposited in the Scots College under the 
special charge of Lewis Innes.' This would also account for 
whai^ has been remarked in regard to the internal evidence of 
the work itself — that the Ipmguage appears to connect itself 
with a So^bsman. On this subject more need not be added 
here. Beference may be made to the remarks upon it in Lord 
Holland's Preface to Fox's History of James IL, in Mr. Clarke's 
Preface to the Memoirs, and in the * Life of Thomas Innes,' in 
Chambers's Biogra^ical IHctianaay, 

What has been said, imperfect as it is, wDl perhaps show the 
chief features by wluch the character of Thomas Innes was dis- 
tinguished. Sufficient evidence of his worth is to be found in 
the reputation of those with whom he associated, CMid in the 
manner in which he is spoken of by all who knew him. His 
intimacy with some of the most pious divines of the Gallican 
Church has already been aUudi^d to. But, beyond the bounds 
of his own communioD, he was esteemed by all who were 
aeqoainted with him. The aocomplisbed Atterbury, and the 
learned and modest Buddiman, appear to have been equally 
attracted towards him. Even Wodrow — although it is not 
clear whether be had ever conversed with him — ^influenced, 
probably, by the one point of sympathy between them, seems 
to have had a sort of liking for the ' monkish, bookish person* 
whom he saw pursuing his antiquarian researches at Edinburgh. 
^e was on terms of intimacy with Bishop Archibald Campbell^ 

^ Begistnim Eplscopatus Glasguensis, Prefuoo, pp. viL, vilL 
' Life of James ii., Preface, pp. xx., xzi. 
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and Bishop Eeith speaks of him as ' his worthy and learned 
friend/ 

Before proceeding to consider more particularly the literary 
character of Thomas lunes, in connection with his Critical Essay 
and his Civil and Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, a brief 
account may be given of the other members of his family, and 
of its subsequent fortunes. 

James Innes of Drumgask had six sons — Lewis, Thomas, 
Charles (his successor in Drumgask), Walter, Francis, and John, 
and one daughter, Elizabeth. 

The eldest son, Lewis, was born at Walkerdales, in the Enzie, 
in 1651. He studied at Paris, and on the death of Principal 
Eobert Barclay, in February 1682, was appointed Principal of 
the Scots College there. The institution, which afterwards 
received the name of the Scots College of Paris, originated in 
an endowment given by David, Bishop of Murray, in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. Archbishop James Beaton 
of Glasgow was a great benefactor to it, and was looked upoii 
as its second founder. He appointed the convent of the Car- 
thusians in Paris to be the overseers of his foundation,' and, as 
already mentioned, had deposited the records of the Church of 
Glasgow, along with his own papers, partly in the College, 
partly in the Chartreuse. Along with his brother Thomas, 
Lewis Innes devoted himself to the preservation and arrange- 
ment of those records. He took a conspicuous part in the pro^ 
ceedings connected with the vindication of the authenticity of the 
famous charter which established the legitimacy of King Bobert 
the Third. The Principal carried this charter to St. Germains, 
where it was shown to King James and the nobility and gentry 
of his court. He afterwards submitted it to an examination 
by the most famous antiquaries of France, including Benaudot, 
Baluze, Mabillon, and Buinart, in the presence of several of the 
Scottish nobility and gentry, at a solemn assembly held in the 
Abbey of SL Germain-des-Pres, on the 26th of May 1694." 

^ Spalding Club MisceUany, yoL ii. p. 869. 

' See Letter of Thomas Innes to the University of Glasgow, Spalding Club 
Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 870 ; Ruddiman's Preface to the Diplomata Scotie, p. 37 ; 
and the attestation of the Charter, pp. 27-80, as printed at Paris in 1695. The 
date of 12th January, given as that of the Assembly in the letter, is a mistake 
into which Innes probably fell from that being the date of the charter itself, and 
his thus confusing the two while writing. 
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Leii^is Innes is said to have been one of five who acted as a 
Cabinet Council to James il. at St Germains, on his return 
from Ireland in 1690.^ On the 11th November 1701 he was 
admitted almoner to the queen-mother, Mary of Este, an office 
which be had previously held while she was queen-consort. 
On 23d December 1713 he was admitted almoner to her son, 
the Chevalier de St. George, and, on 17th March 1714, a war- 
rant was issued for appointing him Lord Almoner.' In 1713 
he resigned the office of Principal of the Scots College. His 
resignation was caused by his being constantly occupied with the 
political affairs of the exiled house. He appears to have acted as 
a sort of confidential secretary. Eepeated allusions to him are 
to be found scattered through the printed volume of the Stuart 
Papers. In the beginning of 1718 he was set aside from his 
office. It is not easy to ascertain the exact nature of the 
transactions which led to this, but the following circumstances 
may be mentioned : When the Convocation of Canterbury was 
prorogued by George i., whose ministers were alarmed by 
the proceedings of the Lower House, — a prorogation which re- 
sulted in the Convocations of both provinces not being allowed 
to meet again for the despatch of business, — the well-known 
Charles Leslie wrote to the Chevalier that the members of the 
English Church were disgusted with the tyrannical exercise of 
the prerogative of the Crown, and that the adherents of James 
were afraid that, in the event of a restoration, similar dangers 
might be apprehended. He therefore advised the Chevalier to 
address a letter, ostensibly to himself, but intended really for 
the English clergy in general, promising ample security to the 
Church of England. James acted on this advice, and Lewis 
Innes having made a translation of the letter into French, was 
accused of putting a false interpretation on certain parts, which 
might materially injure his master in England. For this, and 
some other reasons not exactly known, he was discharged from 
acting in the Chevalier's employment.* The precise time 
during which he remained unemployed does not exactly appear, 
but within a few years he was again in confidential communi- 

1 life of James ii., toI. iL p. 411. 

* Spalding Clab Miscellany, toL ii. pp. 376, S77 ; Life of James ii., Preface^ 
p. zx. 
> See Stunt Papers, vol. I pp. 24, 36, 87. 
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eation with Mr master. He seems to bave been one of thosef 
most trusted in the important business of securing Bishop 
Atterbuiy's papers, which, on that prelate's decease, were takeu 
possession of and deposited in the Scots College.^ 

Lewis Innes appears to have materiallj assisted in defraying 
the expenses attending the composition and publication of the 
Critical JBssay' He died at Paris on the 23d of January 
1738. In answer to a letter from his brother Th(Hnas, commu- 
nicating the intelligence of his decease, the Chevalier expressed 
his concern that he had lost a most faithful servant, who 
possessed a capacity and zeal for his service not always to be 
found in the same person.' Thirty-seven years before, similar 
testimony had been borne by the Chevalier's father to the zeal, 
discretion, and affection of Lewis Innes. 

Walter, the fourth son of James Innes of Drumgask, studied 
at the Scots College at Some. He resided for some time in 
France, and returned to Scotland as a missionary priest in 
1688. He was imprisoned in 1690 for exercising his duties as 
a missionary ; but, being liberated in April 1691, went to 
France in the end of the same year, and from thence to Home, 
to assist William Lesley, the mission agent. In May 1700 he 
again came to Scotland as a missionary. In 1703 or 1704 he 
publicly officiated in the hall of his brother^s house at Drum- 
gask, wherein, it is mentioned, an altar was placed ; ^ and, in 
1715, it is known that he continued to be stationed on Deeside, 
in the neighbourhood of the family property. In June 1722 
he left Scotland and went to France. He died on the 15th of 
August in the same year at his benefice in that country. 

Francis, the fifth son, was married to Jean Maitland, and had 
issue, James, Lewis, Charles, Bobert (afterwards a Jesuit priest), 
and Elizabeth. He was bailie of Abo}me in 1690.* 

John, the sixth son, was bom on the 31st July 1668. He 
entered the novitiate as a Jesuit at Watten in October 1688, 
and two years afterwards completed his vows at Vienna. He 

' S«e Preface to the Stuart Papers, pasdm. 

* See Thomas Innes* Letter to 'The King,' Spalding Club MisceUany, yol. ii. 
p. 850. 

> Spalding Clnb Miscellany, toL ii. p. 879 ; Life of Jaane* if., Freftbee, pp. 
XX., xxi. 

* BlackhaU's Brieffe Narration, Appendix to Preface, p. xxxy. 

* List of Pollable Persons within the Shire of Aberdeen, roL i p. 9tf . 
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studied philosophy at Gratz, and theology at Vienna. He was 
occasionaUy known by the name of Bobison, asisumed pro* 
bably from that of his mother's family. He officiated occa- 
sionally at Glengarden,' and was afterwards a missionary in 
fiossia for eleven years. He returned to Scotland in 1718, and 
served as a missionary in GaUoway, where he died 6th May 
1757/ 

Charles, the third son of James Innes, who succeeded to 
Dntmgask on his father's decease, was born in 1667. He was 
manied to Claucfia Irvine, and had three sons, Lewis, James 
his successor, and George, and four daughters, Jane, Elizabeth, 
Henrietta, and Claudia.' In consequence of his brother Lewis' 
and his own services to the house of Stuart, he had an annual 
pension of £200 from the Court of St. Gtermains.* He died on 
the 21st November 1746, aged eighty-three. 

Lewis, eldest son of Charles Innes of Drumgask, predeceased 
his father, dying on the 26th May 1729. 

George, the third son, studied at Paris in the College of 
Navarre. He came to the Scottish Mission in October 1712, 
and in 1713 was appointed President of Scalan College, in 
Glenlivet. In November 1727 he returned to Paris, and 
became Prefect of Studies in the Scots College. On the 10th 
of October 1738 he succeeded Principal TVhitford as head of the 
College, and died there on the 29th April 1752.* 

James, second son of Charles Innes, succeeded his father in 
Drumgask. He married Catherine, daughter of George Gordon 
of Glastirum, and niece of Bishop Gordon, V.A., and acquired 
the estate of Balnacraig. He had four sons, Lewis, his suc- 
cessor, Charles, Alexander, and Henry, and two daughters, 
EKzabeth and Jane. He died on the 11th February 1786. 

Charies, second son of James Innes of Balnacraig and Drum* 
gaak, was a merdiaiit in Biga^ He purchased the estate of ^ 
BttDogie^ a&d^ dying unmarried, left it to his elder brother ' 
Lewis. 

^ BlaekhaU'i Biitffe Kinmtioii, p, xxxL 

* Cfliver's CoUeet^M <»> the BoMkt Englxah, aad Irkb XendMrt of the 
Society of JemUi p. 24. 

*'B]adchaU'» Biiefie Nanation, pi xucwi 

* Spalding Club MiaceUuiy, vol ii pp. 876, 877. 

*Begistnnir Epucepntoe Q]mgmBuaay rHftm^ p. xia ; end SpddiBg Clab 
MiaoeUany, roL ii p. 879. 
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Alexander, the third son, was a priest, and a member of the 
Scots College at Paris. His name appears prominently in the 
rather obscure accounts which remain relative to the records in 
the Scots College at the time of the first French Bevolution/ 
The College had its full share in the calamities of that dreadful 
time. GreoTge Innes had been succeeded as Principal by John 
Gordon, and probably on the decease of the latter in 1777 
Alexander Gordon became Principal." In September 1792 the 
Principal escaped from Paris, after refusing to take the new 
republican oath, and came to Scotland. The other members of 
the College also fled, and Alexander Innes alone remained. He 
was imprisoned, and was only saved in consequence of the death 
of Bobespierre taking place on the day appointed for his execu- 
tion.' Alexander Innes appears to have continued at Paris. 
He was there, at aU events, in 1798 and 1802. He had suc- 
ceeded as Principal of the College, or at least discharged 
the duties of that office, and died on the 14th of September 
1803.* 

Henry, the fourth son of James Innes, was also a member of 
the Scots College at Paris, and Procurator and Prefect of Studies. 
Two letters from Prince Charles Edward to Henry Innes are 
printed in the second volume of the Miscellany of the Spalding 
Club. After leaving France he was for some time chaplain to 
an English family in Devonshire. He came to Scotland about 
the year 1800, and officiated as clergyman at Balnacraig till 
his death, on the 11th November 1833, in the eighty-seventh 
year of his age. 

. Lewis, the eldest son of James Innes, succeeded his father in 
Balnacraig, and, as already mentioned, acquired Ballogie from 
his brother Charles. He was married to a daughter of Provost 
Young of Aberdeen, and had one son, William, and a daughter, 

^ See on this point Lord Holland's Preface to Fox's History of King James 
II.; Mr. Stanier Clarke's Preface to the Life of James ii. ; the Preface to the 
Chartulary of the Church of Glasgow ; and an article on the Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Scotland, Quarterly Review, No. cxlir. 

* Compare RegiBtmm Episcopatus Qlasguensis, Prefiice, pp. iii. and nil ; 
Analecta Scbtica, yoL L pp. 10-18 ; and Spalding dub Miscellany, yoL ii. p. 
379. 

> RegiBtmm Episcopatus Olasguensis, Preface, p. viii; ; Preface to Fox's 
History of James ii., p. xxii.. 

* Registram Bpisoopatas Gla^gnensis, Preface, p. viii. ; Preface to Fox's 
History of Janes ii., pp. zxiii. and xxiv. 
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Mary. William was educated at the Scots College of Dooay, 
was a priest, and officiated for some time at Drummond Castle, 
afterwards at Carlogie, on the family property. He died in 
January 1836. Mary was a nun at Paris, of the order of the 
Poor Clares. Lewis Innes of Balnacraig and Ballogie died on 
the 27th day of N^ovember 1815, leaving his estates to Lewis 
Farquhaison^ a son of the house of Inverey. 

The preceding brief record of this family of priests may not 
be altogether uninteresting. For the greater part of the infor- 
mation on which it is founded, I was indebted to the kind- 
ness of the Eeverend George A. Griffin, sometime of St, Mary's 
College, Blairs. 

-The college with which the Innes family were so intimately 
connected was never restored to the condition in which it was 
before the French Bevolution. A considerable part of the pro- 
perty was lost altogether ; the Boman Catholic bishops in Scot- 
land succeeded in preserving the rest. The institution itself no 
longer exists ; but the manor near Paris, the original endow- 
ment of the Bishop of Murray, remained, at least till recently, 
with the Scottish Mission — ^a link connecting the present day 
with the age of Bruce. 

Thomas Innes has hitherto been chiefly known by his Critical 
Essay, now reprinted, and on that work his fame will no doubt 
mainly continue to test. Its merits have long been universally 
adnutted. It has been well remarked, with particular reference 
to Pinkerton and Chalmers, that ' authors who agree in nothing 
else have united to build on the foundations which Innes laid, and 
to extol his learning and accuracy, his candour and sagacity.'^ 

It is needless to say more on this point ; but it is proper to 
make some remarks regarding the Civil and Ecclesiastical History 
of Scotland. The Preface to the Essay made its readers aware 
that that work was only to serve as an introduction to another 
on the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland. After mentioning 
that he had laid aside for some time the first rude draft of the 
Essay, Innes adds: 'But being afterwards prevailed upon to 
search into> and to endeavour to give some account of the 
bq^ning and progress of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Christian Church in our northern parts of the island, and it 

^ Sea Spalding Clab MisoelUny, toL ii. Preface, p. cxy., and |M88age8 from 
the Enquiry and Caledonia. 
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appedrmg impossible to give any distinct account of the reli- 
gious history of any country without that the civil state of it 
and that of its inlmhitsnts were iirat well understood ; for these 
reasons, and being otherwise satisfied that nothing solid or laat^ 
ing could be built upon the schemes of our civil history and 
antiquities such as our own modem writers^ especiaUy Boeee 
and Buchanan, had left, I found myself obliged to resume tiie 
rude draft I had formerly made of this Essay, aa the only sure 
foundation on which I could venture any distinct or lasting 
account of the religious part of our history. Wherefore, having- 
made a new examination of all ccmtained in it, after retrench- 
ing what seemed superfluous, and adding new observations, X 
reduced the whole into the method and order in which it now 
appears. And being thus redu!ced into a continued series and 
distinct order, I cottld not refuse to show it to some few honour- 
able persons versed in the histoiy of our own and of oiher 
countries, and on whose judgment I might depend and confide 
in. I found them, after they had read and considered it, of 
opinion that the facts asserted in it were supported with such* 
proofs, and the whole written with such regard to the true 
honour of our country, that it could not fail to be acceptable 
to the leeurned among our countrymen who loved truth and the 
real honour of Scotland, and therefore they insisted that it 
onght to be published by itself without waiting for liie 
ecclesiastical part^ which was scarce begun, and which, 
might be obstructed by the advanced age of the author, and 
twenty other accidents, from ever being conttnued on or 
perfected.* * 

With these passages may be compared what he himself had 
communicated to Buddiman on the subject of this work, as 
already quoted in l^e extract from Wodrow's Analecta, 

For many years it was not known in Scotland what had be- 
eomef>f this Hcelmasiieal Hidory, or second part of the Criiuxti 
JSssa^, Pinkertdn, while remarking that ' it may be easily ama 
to what side he would incline,* adds, 'i^ere is great room to 
regret that he did not publish this meond part^'^ Geoigv 
Chalmera was more fortunate in this respect than his aoli- 

1 Critical Essay, Preface, pp. vii. and viiL See also Preface, p. zxL, and 
729, 700v and pataim, 
iit. 1814, Introduction, p. Iziy. 
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qnarian rival. He had the JTu^ory in hia pessesedon, and freely 
availed himself of it. * The references to it in the Caledonia 
natmalfy led ta the wish that the whole work might be pub- 
lisfaed ; and thia was aceompliahed by the Spalding Club. 

The History is written in the same simple and perspicuous 
sl^Ie which dktingoiBhes the Critieal Essay, its greatest defect 
being the oocnrrence of frequent Gallicisms, a circumstance 
which tbe personal history of the author sufficiently explains. 

The narrative is founded on a careftd examination of the best 
existing auQiorities. No such examination had been made by 
previous writers on the ecclesiastieal histoty of Scotland. These 
writers wera generally ignorant of the real sources of authentic 
history, and made no proper use of what &ey did know. Tnnes, 
at once admitting that his materials were scanty, and that he was 
frequently obliged to use doubtftd authorities to some extent, 
made the most careful inquiries as to the best sources of infor- 
mation, and, when he found them, made the best use of them. 
Where he was obliged to rely on doubtfiil guides or probable 
conjecture, he warns his readers that such is tide case. The 
earlier part of his work is derived from the authentic accounts 
of the Latin and Greek historians of the Empire. As he advances, 
and befdre he enters on the full current of die h&tory of Vener- 
able Bede, the narrative is derived from » great variety of sonrees, 
—chiefly from the ancient lives of tbe saints. In using these 
last he avails himself of tiie critical aids in the way of a just 
appreciation of their authority, which he found in the works of 
the great sdiool of eoclesiafftieal history in France, with some 
of whose brightest omamenta he was personally familiar. From 
the time of St Golumba till nearly tbe close of his nairative, 
he possesees die invaluable guidance of Bede. 

Sometiiing may now be said as to the qsririt in which Innes' 
work is written. So far as the propernarrative is concerned, it 
will be difiBcult to find a fault In his reasoninge and disquisi- 
tioni^M>f which, perhaps, there is more than enoiigh-4he Soman 
eoeleeiaBtic is easily disoenied ; but he* does not seek to keep 
this character in the baekgvraod. White he writor m an avowed 
adherent of the Boifion see, Ym usual modemtion never ftmakes 
him. He has no fimm? for the tempond authority of the Pope 
over Christian kingd<m)% ov eran £ok hi*: nnilratited power in 
spiritual matters. He^ ji inueh mere atedoua for the doctrines 
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and discipline of the Church than for the prerogatives of the 
see of Borne. 

The following opinion is given as to the design of the History, 
by a writer qualified beyond most others to speak with autho- 
rity on the subject : — * As in his Essay he had laboured to 
establish the high monarchical principle, it was his object in the 
Ecclesiastical History to support chiefly two doctrines, — the con- 
secutive ordination of bishops, from the apostolic times to his 
own day, in the Church of Scotland, and the necessity of the 
episcopal order in all churches ; and, secondly, that Christianity 
came to Scotland through Bome/ ^ There can be little doubt 
that one main inducement to write the work was to vindicate 
the Church to which he belonged from the attacks of those who 
supported what he calls the new Beformation. No one has any 
right to quarrel with him for so doing. He simply discharged 
what to him was a plain duty. If it can be made out that he 
sacrificed historical truth for this or any other purpose, he will 
deserve the severest censure. 

This appears to be the proper place for noticing the mo^t 
serious imputation to which the moral and literary character of 
Innes is liable. 

In his letter' to the Chevalier, Innes makes some remarks 
on the nature and design of the Critical Essay. Beferring to 
the book itself for his general motives in writing it, so far as he 
had thought it proper to render them public, he explains that 
he had also another motive, which he could not divulge with 
safety. This was to expose the seditious principles founded on 
the fabulous history of the forty kings, to which the writings, 
of Buchanan had given such influence, and which had such 
eflect during the civil wars of Queen Mary's reign, and those 
in the time of Charles the First, and had been used to justify 
the proceedings of the Scottish Convention in deposing their 
sovereign in 1689. He states that to carry out his object in 
exposing those opinions, he had been obliged ' to bring it in as 
a necessary part of his subject, imder the pretence of inquiring 
into the true era of the Scottish monarchy.' 

It may well be doubted how far any one is entitled to keep 
his real motives in the background to the extent here implied. 

' Registnun Epiacopatiu Glaaguensis, Preface, p. tU, 
* Spftlding Clab Miscellany, vol. ii pp. 868-356, 
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Bat though it may appear absurd to question the author's evi* 
dence against himself, yet I cannot help thinking that in this 
letter Innes attributes much more weight to the political reasons 
for writing his Essay than they really had. An impartial exa* 
mination of the Essay itself and of his other writings will show 
that the ostensible object of the work must have been to a great 
extent the real one, and that his letter to James must admit 
of some of the qualifications which are frequently allowed in 
similar cases. At all events, the letter shows that no conscious 
misstatement was made to support his opinions. He not only 
believed all that he Mrrote, but, further, mentioned little except 
what could be verified by the best evidence. I cannot con- 
clude these remarks better than in the language of the writer 
already quoted : ' — * It is now well known that Father Innes* 
chief object in that work was, as he describes it himself, to 
counteract the inventions of former historians, and '' to go to 
the bottom of the dark contrivances of factious men against the 
sovereignty of our kings." But in spite of the strong party 
feeling which was paramount in his mind, he was of so tem- 
perate a nature and so honest withal, that no quotations or 
statements of fact, scarcely an argument or conclusion in his 
work, has ever been challenged.' 

Could we suppose that Innes had been actuated by dishonest 
motives in writing his Essay ^ the temptation to sacrifice truth 
to his own political or ecclesiastical opiaions would certainly 
have been yet stronger in the History. 

.In estimating what Innes has accomplished, we must keep 
in mind that he was not permitted to advance far beyond the 
very threshold of his plan. What he has left is only a frag- 
ment of the work which he projected. It may be allowable to 
express a feeling of regret that he did not live to complete it. 
He stops towards the commencement of the ninth century. 
Other three centuries and a half of darkness and barbarism, and 
he would have reached the great reformation of the Scottish 
Church by Sling David. He would then have had the guidance 
of the chartularies which he had studied so carefully, and which 
he was among the first to understand and appreciate, and he 
would have given us a true and authentic account of the eccle* 
siastical system that prevailed during five centuries, whose 

^ Preface to the Bogistrom fipiecopatiiB Glaflgaensis, p. vii 



history stiU reuudlus almost eotkely nnknoirn to the great 
majority of his (K^mtryineii. 

The 'Letter on the Anoieiit Maimer of holding Synods in 
Scotland/ printed in the first volume of Wilkins' CanmUa, 
the GrUimL Smiy, the CivU and MedesiastiMil Hietory of 
ScoUuTidy A«D. 80 to 818, and the piq>ers in the MvtceUany of 
the Spalding Club, form a collection of the most valuable of 
Innes' writings. 
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THE PREFACE. 

1. fllHE htunoar of ranning np the originals of nations to 

X incredible heights prevailed almost among all tiiose of 
whom we have any certain account, each nation vying with 
and endeavouring to surpass ouq another in their antiquities. 
Thus we observe the contentions that were in ancient times 
betwixt the Egyptians, the Scythians, and other nations of the 
East concerning the antiquity of their first settlements, and to 
what an absuKl multitude of years and number of ancient 
kings they pretended. 

The most part of other nations were in proportion possessed 
with the same humour ; and the more they were ignorant of 
what passed before their own time, the more they were inclined 
to run up their antiquities to incredible heights, nay, some 
even before the creation of the world. 

It is then no wonder that the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland were like to other nations in this. The time of 
the first planting of these islands being in those ages when 
they had no use of letters, and by consequence no means of 
preserving the memory of past transactions, and less yet of 
calculation of dates or epochs, left them a fair field of expatiat* 
ing in the dark ages of the most remote antiquity, under the 
conduct of their ignorant and venal guides, the baids, famous 
for their flattering their patrons with ancient pedigrees, and 
whole nations with ancient successions of kin^. 

2. In the course of ages, in proportion as me world came to 
be polished with letters, arts, and sciences, and with the know* 
ledge of the rules of chronology, all those high fabrics of anti« 
quity which the vanity or ignorance of former times had reared 
up were the more easily overturned that they had no solid 
foundation nor support ; particularly within these two last ages, 
when, by the discovery of so many monuments of antiquity 
which in former ages had lain forgotten, and, as it were, buried 
in the comers of old libraries, the true taste of solid antiquity 

A 
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hath been revived, and the study of genuine historical monu- 
ments and of the rules of chronology improved, we observe that 
the more learned almost in all countries have, without any 
offence of the generality of their countrymen, and with the 
approbation of the best judges ajnong them, made no difficulty 
to inquire into the grounds of their more remote antiquities ; 
and liowever they may have been in vogue in former ages, thej 
have taken the liberty to reduce both the antiquity of theur 
settlement and number of their kings to the true standard of 
the best vouchers that they Could find. 

3. The debates about the antiquity of the settlement and 
monarchy of the Scots, as they are accounted for in our modem 
writers, and the several pieces published within the last age 
for and against them by learned writers of our own country on 
the one side, and on the other by those of England and Ireland, 
gave me the first thoughts of inquiring into the bottom of this 
controversy, in order to find out the truth, or, at least, what was 
most conformable to it; and after reading with all the attention 
I could, and with all the impartiality that it is possible to have 
in what one's countiy is concerned in, what had been written 
on both sides, and after examining with no less application all 
that I could meet with in ancient writers or monuments, printed 
or MS., relating to the subject, the result of all was the first rude 
draught of th^ essay. 

Thus the substance of it was drawn up several years ago ; 
and though I was then no less convinced than I am at present 
of the truth of it, especially as to the story of the first forty 
kings before Fergus, son of Erch, as accounted for by Hector 
Boece, yet an apprehension to be thought singular or pre- 
sumptuous, and an aversion to be the first that should not only 
depart from, but contradict, the common opinion of my country- 
men in a matter which had been esteemed honourable to our 
country, — ^these considerations, I acknowledge, made me at first 
resolve to suppress, at least during my own time, this essays 
and leave to othera the invidious task of reforming our vulgar 
historians. 

4. But being afterwards prevailed upon to search into and 
to endeavour to give some account of the beginning and pro- 
gress of the doctrine and discipline of the Christian church in 
op northern parts of the island, and it appearing impossible to 
give any distinct account of the religious history of any country 
without that the civil state of it, and that /)f its inhabitants^ 
were first well underatood, — for these reasons, and being other- 
ways satisfied that nothing solid or lasting could be buUt upon 
the schemes of our civil history and antiquities, such as our 
qiodem writers, especially Boece and Buchanan, had left, I 
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found myself obliged to resume the rade draught I had formecly 
made of this essay, as the only sure foundation on which I could 
venture any distinct or lasting account of the religious part of 
our history. 

Wherefore, having made a new examination of all contained 
in it, after retrencUng what seemed superfluous and adding 
new ohservations, I r^uced the whole into the method and 
order in which it now appears. And being thus reduced into 
a continued series and distinct order, I could not refuse to show 
it to some few honourable persons versed in the history of our 
own and of other countries, and on whose judgment I might 
depend and confide in. I found them, after they had read and 
considered it, of opinion that the facts asserted in it were sup- 
ported vdth such proofs, and the whole written with such a 
r^ard to the true honour of our country, that it could not fail 
to be acceptable to the learned among our countrymen, who 
loved truth and the real honour of Scotland ; and therefore 
they insisted that it ought to be published by itself, without 
waiting for the ecclesiastical part, which was scarce begun, and 
which might be obstructed by the advanced age of the author, 
and twenty other accidents, from ever being continued on or 
perfected. 

5. From these and such other reasons I was at last persuaded 
to let it appear rather from my own hand than from that of 
any other, being imwilling to have the many faults or mistakes 
of my own, that I doubt not will be found in it, augmented by 
those which an editor not so well accustomed to the style or 
matter, besides errors and mistakes in the copy, might add to 
it. I consented, then, to let it be published, but on condition 
that I should first communicate it, and have the opinion of two 
or three persons in our own country of distinguished merit and 
knowledge of its history and antiquities, and thatat the same 
time I might make a new search in the country for ancient 
historical monuments, for or against the system that I had 
established, which might give further light to the whole subject. 
And it was only after having communicated it to those persons 
in the country whom I looked upon as good judges of such a 
work, and having found them of the same opinion as those I 
had at first advised with, and after having met with, in my 
searches of ancient monuments, new proofs of what I had 
established in the essay, and nothing of moment opposite to it, 
—it was, I say, after tMs that I resolved at last to venture to 
expose it to the impartial judgment of the public. 

6. In compiling it I proposed to mvself no complete work, 
but to keep withm bounds of the title it bears of an essay ; but 
an essay upon the most ancient and the. most obscure part of 
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our histoiy, such as misht be so much the more useful an help 
to an J thai would undertake it, that by a certain couise of 
iaquiiy, and in order to giro more light to the subject, I have 
been obliged to follow a method very different from that of 
thoee who have hidierto treated it, and to beat out to myself, 
if I may say so, paths that had not been trodden before; 
having tiiought it more secure to direct my course by such 
glimpses of light as the more certain monuments of antiquity 
furnished me, than to fbUow, as so many others haye done, 
with 80 little advantage to the credit of our antiquities, the 
beaten road of our modem writers. 

If in this new path, where I had none to go before me, I 
have sometimes mistaken my way, it will be no surprise to 
me, and I shall be always reiBidy to accept with gmtitude the 
help of any friendly hand that can set me right. All I can 
answer for is my sincere endeavours to search impartially after 
truth, and a fixed resolution to prefer, upon all occasions, what 
I conceived most conformable to it, before all prejudices what* 
soever. 

7. But as my resolution to prefer truth to all prejudices did 
not exempt me from the duty and recard I owed to my country, 
I looked upon it as a part of that duty to endeavour, as far as 
I was able, to remove those prejudices ; and in order to that, 
to examine into the sources whence the new schemes of our 
history, drawn up by our modem writers, had taken their rise, 
and to endeavour, if possible, to place the ancient state of our 
country on a better footing, by substituting to these new 
schemes such accounts of our antiqtiities as are no less honour- 
able to the countiy, and at the same time are more certain and 
more conformable to the best ancient writers. 

I observed that the chief occasion and source of all the mis- 
takes and errors of these later writers, which had chiefly laid 
them open to the censures of the learned in other countries, 
was that, excepting the Picts alone, whom they could not but 
acknowledge a distinct race of people from the Scots that came 
in from Irdand, these writers supposed in general that all the 
other ancient inhabitants of the north of Britain made a part 
of these Scots. So with them the Brigantes, the Meataa, the 
Oaledonii, the Horresti, etc., were all Scots; and in conse- 
quence, whatever they found in ancient writers perfoimed by 
tiiese ancient people, of whatever name, who dwelt within the 
bounds of what composed since the kingdom of Scotland, 
was by them attributed to these Scots. 

8. What chiefly contributed to lead our writers into these 
mistakes was an opinion that had generally gained credit 
among the Scots before their time, that the S<»ts had hem 
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settled in Britain long before the incarnafioii, and had been in 
possession of all the northern parts of it excepting what was 
occupied bj the Picts, whose kingdom was, by these writers, 
reduced into much narrower bounds than it had in reality. 

From this it was natural for them to look upon all the other 
inhabitants of these northern countries as being a part of the 
Soots, under the Tarious names that they bore ; and, by con- 
sequence, to attribute to the Scots aU that they found honour- 
ably related of them in ancient writers. 

It was upon the same foundation that the f&bric of the 
remote antiquities of the Scots, and particularly that of the 
monarchy, and of the first forty or forty-five kincs in the 
Scotish line, was first traced by John Fordun ; and, beii^ left 
very imperfect by him, was filled up and brought into a con- 
tinned history by Boece, upon the memoirs furnished him 
under the names of Veremund, Campbell, etc., and the whole 
revised and put into a more taking (kess fitted to his purpose, 
and in a noble style of Latin, by Buchanan ; the times, con- 
junctures of affidrs, and dispositions of our people, in which 
these three writers compiled their histories, serving to make 
them meet with a more &vo«rabIe and a more general receptioii 
by our countrymen, as it will appear of each in its proper 
place; 

By those means the accounts given by these writers g[ the 
andeiit settlement and monarchy of the Scots in Britain had 
gained such credit among our countrymen, as contributing to 
the honour and imputation of the country, and have to that 
degree overawed those of them who had examined more im- 
partially these remote antiquities, that though some of our 
later writers have not made difficulty to insinuate, as occasion 
offnred, their doubts and difficulties about them, none of our 
writers hitherto have ventured to publish anything like a 
critique of them. 

9; And yet what serves aU this fondness for these remote 
antiquities, if they be destitute of solid grounds and proper 
vouchers to support them, but to make us pass in the judgment 
of the learned of other countries for a credulous people, far 
from d<Mng any real honour to our country ? 

Our pretensions to excel other nations in the antiquity of the 
settlement and monarchy of the Scots in Britain, have long 
ago stirred up the emulation of the learned in other countries, 
especially in those of our neighbourhood, to inquire into the 
grounds of them, and to expose the uncertain, or even fabulous, 
foundations on which most of them are bimt And we live 
in an age in which aU ancient accounts of history, however 
confidently delivered in the finest dress by modern writers, are 
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brought "back to a trial, and, ^hatevef vogue they may have 
had for an age or two, are allowed bj the best judges of these 
kind of performances no more credit than what is due to their 
vouchers. 

Besides the little ground there is of the story of the first 
forty kings before Fergus, son of Erch, there are other reasons, 
which will appear in their proper place, that prove that the 
account of the succession, lives, actions, and exits of these 
kings, as they are set down by Boece and Buchanan (for John 
Foidon could find nothing of these details), far from doing any 
real honour to our country, or contributing, as all historical 
accounts ought to do, to the benefit of posterity and to the 
mutual happiness of king and people, do rather bring a re- 
proach upon the country, and furnish a handle to turbulent 
spirits to disturb the quiet and peace, and, by consequence, tha 
happiness of the inhabitants. 

. How far this is the case of the story of the first forty Idngs^ 
particularly as it is delivered by Boece and Buchanan, wih 
appear in the second book of this essay. At least the matter 
is of that concern, that no man that loves the honour and 
happiness of his country wiU, I hope, be dissatisfied to have 
it brought to a trial. 

10. Our part of the island having been in ancient times 
inhabited by five distinct people,-^the BritiBuns, the Caledonians 
or Picts, the Bomans, the Scots, and the Saxons, — ^my intention 
in the first book was, after a s^ort account of the Bomans in 
the island, to treat a part of the two most ancient inhabitanta 
of our northern parts, the Britains, called Meats, and the Cale- 
donians, and to show that, as, on the one hand, there is no 
ground in ancient writers to believe they were of the race of 
the Scots, or made a part of them, as our modem historians 
-pretend ; so, on the other, the remcdns of these two ancient 
people, the first known inhabitants of what composes the king-' 
dom of Scotland, having been at last by degrees incorporated 
with the rest of its inhabitants into one bc^y of people with: 
the Scots, and their possessions into one kingdom of Scotland, 
the present inhabitants throughout all the provinces where 
that ancient people formerly dwelt may claim by as just a 
title for their countrymen, those of that ancient people who 
were famous in former ages either for the sanctity of their lives 
or for their martial valour, as if these great men had been 
descended of the Scots. They may also reckon down from 
them the antiquity of their first settlement, and from the first 
of their kings, I mean of the Caledonians or Picts, the antiquity 
of the monarchy, as well as £rom that of the Scots.^ 

1 Vid. pp. 85 and 105, infra. 
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Hence follows that the present inhabitants of Scotland, in- 
dependently of the new schemes of the antiquity of the settle* 
ment and monarchy of the Scots drawn np by our modern 
writers, may lay claim to as ancient a settlement and monarchy 
as any people of the islands of Britain or Ireland ; and^ by con- 
sequence, may be very indifferent about the time of the first 
settlement in Britain of these Scots that came from Ireland, 
and about the antiquity of the monarchy in the Scotish line.^ 

And it ought also to be observed, that as to the antiquity of 
the monarchy even in this Scotish line, as I have accotmted 
for it from the surest and most ancient historical monuments 
that I could meet with, and beginning this monarchy only at 
King Feigns, son of Erch, from this king till King James VL, 
the last of our kings that resided in Scotlajid, and the first of 
Great Britain, we hAve sixty-three kings hereditarily succeed* 
ing one to another, in a lineal descent of thirty-seven d^rees, 
during the space of eleven hundred years, which is a greater 
antiquity than any hereditary monarchy df Europe of one un- 
interrupted race can pretend to. 

11. What concerns the Meats and Caledonians or Ficts is 

treated at length in the fibrst book of this essay; and as, on the 

tae hand, it was necessary to give an account of each of these 

ancient inhabitants of our northern piarts, so, I hope, it will on 

the other equally serve to prepare the judicious and impartial- 

readers among our coimtrymen to enter with more indifference- 

and impartiality into the examination of the historical schemes 

of our modem writers, contained chiefly in the second book. 

. And therefore my first intention was to have given what is 

contained in this essay separately in three distinct dissertations, 

one after another, which might each prepare the reader to the 

following. And thus to have given in the first dissertation all 

that is contained here in the first book ; in the second, all that 

is contained under the title of the first section of the second 

book ; and in the third dissertation, what is contained in the 

second section of the second book, but which ought to have 

been entitled the third book. However, I was afterwards 

advised to give the whole essay at once, which, being read in 

the order it is here placed, may have the same efifect, each part 

serving for a preparation and introduction to the following 

one. 

And this was one of the motives of my following this order 
in treating of the ancient inhabitants. Another more natural 
motive was, to conform myself to the order of the time of their 
first settlement in the island, or of the first mention that is 
made of them in ancient writers. First, the Britains; the 

^ Vid. pp. 109, 110, etc, vrfra. 
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Caledonians or Plots in the second place; in the thixd, the 
Somans; the Scots in. the fourth; and last of all» the Saxons. 

I have b^gun with the Bomans, that being necessaxy to give 
light to the rest But the transactions of the Bomans in this 
isuand in general having been already tieated by so many 
writers after Camden» — ^tbeir walls being described with great 
exactitude by the late learned Dr. Smith in his edition of 
Bede's history,— and all the remains of the Bomans in our 
noithem parts of the island having been of late carefully sur- 
veyed and accurately described and illustrated with copper- 
plates by our countryman, Mr. Oord<»i, in his Itineraritim 
SeptentrionaU, I found it would be useless to add or to idter 
anything in the short account I had drawn up some years ago 
of the I&mans ; especially finding that the account I had given 
of the situation of the Boman wdls, which was the chief thing 
I had use for, was in the main conformable to that of theses 
learned gentlemen. 

12. A third reason that determined me to this order was» 
that the view I had in this essay being to endeavour to make 
a solid foundation for what may be gleaned from ancient 
writers, or for what remains there are, after all the disasters 
befiedlen ecclesiastioal monuments in Scotland, in ord^ to give, 
some account of the first entry and of the progress of the 
doctrine and discipline of Christianity in our northern parts of 
this island, nothii^ seemed more natural in tins view than the 
order I have followed in treating of these several ancient in- 
habitants, among whom it appears, by the situation of th^ affairs 
of that part of the island, or rather by a particular disposition of ^ 
Divine Providence, that the spreading of the light of the gospel * 
followed the order of the first settlement of the inhabitants. 

The Sun ci Bighteousness began very early to shine fitxn 
abroad in the Boman part of the islana, and from thence the 
beams of that heavenly light were derived by degrees norths 
ward to the Midland Britains or Meats, in the intervals that 
they were subjected to the empire or included in it ; as they 
were from the building of Antcminus' wall, ajd. 138, betwixt 
the friths, which, opening a free commerce with the southmost 
parts of the island, gave a favourable occasicm of the gospel's 
penetrating to the more northern. Hence we may observe by 
the famous passage of Tertullian,^ written about A.D. 209, that 
there were already beUevers in Christ even in those parts of 
the island which the Bomans had not subdued. The violent 
persecution of Dioclesian in the end of the third, but chiefly 
in the first years of the fourth century, obliging many Christians 

' ' ' Britannomm Inaccessa Bonumis loca, ChrittoTvro subdita.*'— SfVfu^n, 
wiUra Judao»i o. 7. 
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to fly for refiige to deserts and nniiihabited places, to be out 
of tbe reach <^ the peraectitois, could not fail of increasing the 
number of CSuistians in the northern parts of the island, with- 
out the bounds of the empire. 

After the middle of tins fourth age, A.D. 369, the territories 
of the Meats or Midland Biitains betwixt the walls were 
erected into a Roman province by the Grenerol Theodosius, under 
the name of Yalentia; and as this opened a more free com* 
munioation with the pioyinoes of the empire in Britain, so it 
appears that before the end of the fourth age the Christian 
religion was spread from one end of this new province to the 
other. St Ninian was bom of Christian parents, in what was 
afberwards called GaUoway, in the one extremity of it, and in 
the other, near Dumbarton, St. Patrick was also b(»n of Christian 
parents, and in a place peopled by Christians ; and these two 
bishops became by themselves ana b^ th^ disciples the first 
apostles of the Picts and Soots, both in Ireland and Britain. 

Besides what conversions St. Palladius might have made 
among the Picts and Scots on his retreat from Ireland to the 
northern parts of Britain, Fergus, son of Ercb, first king of the 
Scots^ brought over with him a new addition to the number of 
Christians; and we hare a proof of the zeal for religiou of these 
first kings of Scots» by the reception King Conal, great-grandson 
to Fergus, made to St. Columba upon Us arrival into Albany 
to convert the northern Picts. 

The last people, to wit» the Saxons of the north (some of 
whom had a settlement in our northern parts), were also eon- 
verted, the last of all by the Bishop Aydan, his successors and 
disciples, all of them sent in from Scotland in the seventh age. 
And thus we see these four ancient inhabitants of the northern 
parts of Britain were converted to Christianity in the same 
order that they settled at first in these parts. 

13. I had thoughts of making in this preface a review, or 
remarks upon several places of this essay. But not to retard 
the printer, who waits for what remains of it, I shall content 
myself at present to make here the fdlowing observations. 
One is upon what is said page 1(6, where I express some 
doubt whether our kings in anci^it times had any oath admini- 
stered to them at their coronation. What gave occasion to my 
doubting of it was» that I had not observ^ any account of it 
anywhere ; and particularly, that in the exact edition that Mr: 
Heame hath given us of Fordun's history and of its continua- 
tion, in which last the solemnity of the coronation of King 
Alexander m. is described at lei4[th, thwe is no mention in it 
of any oath administered to him. But since that part of the 
essay was printed, liiave found the ceremony of that coronation 
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Bet down at more length by one of Foidun's continuators in the 
large ScoUchrafiican or Book of Pady, in the King^s library at 
London; and among other additions to Fordun's continuation' 
I found these woris:^ 'David episcopo St. Andreas ipsum 
regem coram maghatibus terra baltheo militari prsecingente, & 
jura, & vota quae ad regem spectant prius Latin^ postea Gallice* 
exponente, rex omnia benigne concedens & attemptans,* a 
dicto episcopo benedictionem & coronationem lubens subiit & 
admisit.' And I suppose the same account will be found in 
the other large Scotichronicans. 

14. Another remark is upon what is said, page 302, of the 
destruction of our historical monuments by King Edward i. of 
England, to which I also join the carrying off our records^ 
Upon which, an English gentleman of distinction, and of great 
knowledge in history and antiquities, made me observe that in 
mentioning King Edward's carrying off our records during the 
debate of the competitors, I ought also in justice to have 
mentioned his ordering these records to be restored to John 
BaUol upon his being declared king. 

I ought, indeed, in the first plEU>e, I acknowledge^ to have 
distinguished more clearly betwixt the loss we sustained in 
King Edward l's time of ancient histories, or historical monu^ 
ments, and his carrying off our records. As to historical monu- 
ments, besides the general complaint that our writers make 
against King Edward's carrying off or destroying them, I gave 
a more ancient and more particular account of the damage 
that our history suffered from him, taken from the preface of 
the chronicle of Couper,^ which had not as yet been published. 
And after all, I supposed, and I do so still, that if our ancient 
churches and convents, with their libraries, had escaped the 
zeal of the Beformation, there would have still been found good 
remains of our ancient history, though much neglected, from 
the time that Fordun's was published, as being very different 
from his new scheme. 

1 5. As to our public records, I ought indeed to have been 
more clear in what happened to them in King Edward's reign, 
and to have distingui^ed more precisely the times. First, 
when that king came, A.D. 1291, as an amicable arbitrator of 
the debates among the competitors, and in that quality the 
public records were, I suppose, deposited in his hands, or in 
those of commissioners appointed by him, to be restored to 

^ Scoticliron. Paakt. lib. 10, c 1. 
, * Whether by the word Galilee is meant Gaelic or French, I am in doubt ; bnt 
it would appear that the king, being then very youngs understood only his 
native language. 
• *F. 'aooeptans.' - * /n/m, p. 125. 
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whomBoever among the competitors should be declared king. 
I do also suppose that, as it is contained in a writ published by 
M. Rymer, they were effectually delivered to King John; 
though I must acknowledge that I have some doubt whether 
King Edward, having, during the confusions of a divided and 
headless nation, gotten himsdf declared superior lord of Scot» 
land, would be so very scrupulous as to restore back those very 
special records by which that superiority had been renounced 
by his predecessors, and Scotland acknowledged as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, such as the charter of release granted by 
King Bichard L to King William, since it still Remains in 
England, and was very candidly published by M. Bymer from 
the originaL However, I would be sorry to afBrm as certain. 
that King Edward kept up any of our records the first time 
they were in his hands. 

But they fell back again a second time into his hands in a 
very different manner; for, A.B. 1295, King John, wearied with 
King Edward's provocations, with the reproaches of his sub- 
jects, and probably of his own conscience, having renewed the 
league with Philip, king of France, and having the following 
year renounced his homage to King Edward, this king came 
down a second time in a hostile manner against the Scots^ who 
being still divided among themselves (Bobert the Bruce, leith 
his party, refusing to acknowledge King John), King Edward 
became in a short time master of all the strong places of the 
kingdom, and of King John himself, whom he sent prisoner to 
England; and then it was that, intending to ruin entirely the 
monarchy, and abolish the regal dignity among the Scots, thd 
better to secure his title of superior lord over them, he carried off 
not only the public records, but the regalia, and even the famous 
stone chair on which our kings used to be crowned.^ And of 
any restoration made of what was carried off at this time we 
have no account, for what was sent back to Scotland at the 
restoration of King Charles IL was, I suppose, what Cromwell 
carried off, and even much of that perished in coming back ; 
and I cannot hinder myself from adding, that it were to be 
wished, for the honour of the kingdom and for the interest of 
its noble fiunilies, that greater care had been, or at least were 
in times coming, taken by the public, as it is done here in Eng- 
land, for the preservation of the few remains we have still left 
of ancient records. 

16. But to return to King Edward's reign, which, if it had 
lasted much longer, it appears too well by his behaviour in his 
last moments, that he intended to make the same ravage in 
Scotland that he had made in Wales. The brave King Bobert 

^ Vid. Hatth. Westmonaster, and WalsiiighAm. 
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the Bruce retrieved the ainkixig state of the kingdom ; and 
having, A.D. 1314, quite routed Kii^ Edward IL with his nume- 
rous army, in the famous battle at Baonockbum, he continued 
several years after to harass Euffland, notwithstanding the 
interposition of the pope and his legates, tiU he at last forced 
King Edward m., in a Parliament at York, ^.d. 1328, to re- 
nounce solemnly, by a writ under his great seal, with consent 
of Parliament, eJl tit)e, right, and pretension to any superiority 
over the kingdom of ScotlEind; and to declare null and of no 
force all past acts, writs, and conventions to the contrary, as the 
same iB contained more at large in the original duplicate of the 
writs or charters of that renunciation, which the Three Estates 
of Scotland, in Parliament assembled at Perth in March 1415, 
caused, for greater precaution, and lest the originals m^ht be 
lost, to be transcribed in a public and authentic form of instru- 
ment, and duplicates of it to be deposited in the archives of the 
chief churches. Of all which there remains only the original 
duplicate, which was deposited in the archives of the metro- 
poUtan church of Glasgo, which was saved, with other ancient 
reocHrds of that church, by the Archbishop James Beaton, from 
perishing in the general conflagration' of all the records or 
archives of all cathedral churches over the kingdom. And this 
instrumttit or duplicate^ containing an authentic monument of 
the liberty and independency of the crown and kingdom of Scot- 
land, and being the only f uU copy that I know of that now 
remains^ I shidl give it in the Appendix, No. VIII.» copied 
verbatim from the original instrument^ — the copy of King 
Edward's renunciation given by M. Anderson, though the best 
that he could find in Scotland, besides other alterations^ cutting 
off with an etc. at the end both the date and <me of the princi- 
pal clauses of King Edward's charter of renunciation, to wit, 
the words> ' Per ipsum regem & consilium in parliamento.' 

17. It was among the remains of the records of the same 
church of Glasgo, which are still carefully preserved, that the 
' Oharta authentica Soberti Seneschalli Scotias ' was found, and 
being examined, aj). 1694, in a solemn assembly of the best 
antiquaries of France, was published the year following, with 
notes to vindicate the legitimacy of King Robert m. ; which 
small piece having awaked the attention of the learned, hath 
been since followed by many other larger dissertations, witiii 
ample collections of writs and charters to the same purpcark 

From this we may observe^ that in the archives of our 
cathedral churches and of our great abbeys were deposited not 
only the records^ charters, buUs^ and writs of the churches, 
the coUectiQns of canons^ the particular histories of these 

1 rU. pp. 811, ai2, if/ra. 
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chniches, with the suocesdon of prelates, and the registers, con* 
taining authentic accounts of all ecclesiastical transactions, and 
such other ancient monuments which, according to the sadel of 
the Befoimers^ were condemned to the fire as remains of poperj ; 
bat there were also deposited in the same archives, as in sacred 
azyles (which in former times were held inviolable), manj other 
ancient records, charters, and writs, containing the proofs of the 
rights and independency of the kingdom, and many original 
writs proper to illustrate and give light into its history, — 
many of which, without distinction, perished generally with 
thereat 

18. Among other matters trcfated of in this essay,^ it was 
not possible to examine Buchanan's history without speaking 
of Queen Mary, whose cause gave rise to Buchanan's libel, 
De Jure Begni^ whereof his history is chiefly designed, as wiU 
appear in its proper place, to serve for a proof. 

Without this necessary connection that the cause of this 
princess hath with Buchanan's historical writings and principles, 
I certainly had not in a work concerning the antiquities of our 
country touched upon a subject so modem, and so embroiled 
by the contradictory accounts of so many writers, friends and 
enemies, according to their different affections and interests. 
But being obliged to say something of it, and that too in a very 
great hurry to keep pace with the press, I thought I could not 
do better than to take my accounts of it from the relation 
given of it Inr a man of the probity, integrity, and reputation of 
Camden, ana so well informed of all that concerned it. 

I am not afraid that impartial men will find fault with my 
relying upon Queen Elizabeth's historian for an account of 
Queen Mary's cause. He had seen all the papers, letters, acts, 
and relations in the Cotton Library and in the Paper Office that 
concerned Queen Mary, and more than perhaps now remain. 
But he had candour and equity that preserved him from being 
biassed, and judgment to discern what might be relied upon 
among the great number of pieces that concerned Queen Mary's 
cause ; he conversed with the persons that were at the helm 
and at the bottom of affairs when her cause was in agitation, 
and with many that were eye and ear-witnesses of what con* 
corned her both in England and in Scotland, and saw into the 
bottom of the intrigues and contrivances of these times against 
that princess. 

And as, on the one hand, he knew that the whole drift 
of some of the principal counsellors about Queen Elizabeth 
was to find accusations to blacken Queen Mary, and, by en* 
deavouring to blast her reputation and render her infamous 

^ Infra^ f, 181, eto.- 
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and odious, to lessen oc take away the influence and credit she 
had even with great numbers in England, as well as abroad ; 
SO, on the other hand, Camden knew what judgment to make 
of the accusations brought against Queen Mary from Scotland, 
particularly of the depositions of criminals, who, upon the rack, 
put in hopes to save their lives by so doing, or at least to 
obtain a cessation of the torture, said all that was suggested to 
them, and retracted all again upon the scaffold, when they were 
ready to appear before a higher tribunal ; and he was too wise 
to value the acts drawn .up against the queen by officers of 
justice depending on Murray, Morton, etc., directed by their 
influence, and all of them declared enemies to the queen, and 
who, after the length they were gone, risked both their lives 
and fortunes if they did not make her guilty. 

All this being of Camden's knowled^, was it necessary that, 
in order to be thought an impartial writer, he should suppress 
what he found made for Queen Mary's justification, and publish 
anew Buchanan's infamous libel against her, and all\be could 
scrape together of the productions of her enemies to support it^ 
that by those means he might have the pleasure to rake into 
the ashes of the mother of his severe^, and to disturb in her 
grave as much as he was able the rest of a princess who could 
find none during her life ? 

When the impression of this preface was thus far advanced, 
there came to my hands two printed letters from Mr. Buckley 
to Dr. Mead, the last of which contains some things concemii^ 
Camden's annals of Queen Elizabeth which I had not heard of 
till now, otherwise in the account of Queen Mary's cause, 
which the connection it hath with Buchanan's history obliged 
me to treat of in the essay, I could have added to the autho- 
rity of Camden's annals new proofs, if I had been at more 
leisure. However, as to his second letter to Dr. Mead, I observe, 
indeed, by Camden's letter of August 10, 1612, that he was 
ordered to put the first part of his annals in Sir Robert Cotton's 
hands, to be communicated to King James ; but it does not 
appear either by that letter or by any other of Camden's to 
Thuanus, that any material alterations were made in them. 
And is it likely that Camden in his private letters to Thuanus, 
in which he speaks with great freedom and concern of King 
James' giving suddenly a warrant for printing his annals, 
would not have also complained to his friend Thuanus that 
alterations had been made in them had there any such been 
actually made ? Or that he would not have put Thuanus on his 
guard, they being sent him to serve for vouchers of his history 
as to British affairs? Besides this, it appears by another 
private letter of Camden to Thuanus* (16th April 1605), seven 



years before King. James b^w that first part of his annals, that 
Camden's genuine sentiments concerning Murray's character, 
and Buchanan's libels against Qneen Mary, were at that time 
much the same as we find them in his annals. 

That King James highly resented that a magistrate of thd 
reputation of Thuanus had let himself be misled by the impu- 
dence with which Buchanan had . published, in a polite stylo, 
the most false and malicious calumnies against the queen, his 
mother, was very natiuaL No man alive was better informed 
than this king himself of the truth of what passed in these 
times, nor of the crying injustice and inhumanity exercised by 
the conspirators against the queen, his mother ; and what, no 
doubt, irritated Mm chiefly against Murray was, that this 
.usurper and his faction made use in their pretended Parliament, 
in December 1567, of King James' name (at that time a child 
not eighteen months old) to condemn and depose the queen, his 
mother, their sovereign, and that without allowing her the 
liberty to defend herself, either in person or by proxy, as she 
most earnestly entreated. 

This being, and the king, her son, perfectly convinced of the 
queen's innocence, and of the ambitious designs, calumnies, and 
malice of her accusers, if he employed men of such known 
worth and integrity as Sir Bobert Cotton, Camden, and Cas- 
aubon to engage Thuanus to rectify what he had written of 
Queen Mary upon false information, it was a duty and justice 
t^t the king owed to her Majesty's memory. And when one 
considers that, on the one hand, the most cunning heads, the 
bitterest tongues, the most popular declaimers, and the most 
refined pens in Scotland were by their different interests and 
animosities combined, especially whilst the distressed queen 
was dose prisoner, to contrive accusations luiainst her and to 
render them plausible ; and that, on the other, all these pro- 
ductions of these conspirators were greedily received and 
improved to the utmost length by some of the best heads, and 
who had at that time the greatest credit in the council of Eng- 
land, is it any surprise that writers about those times, such as 
Thuanus, should have been imposed upon ? to say notldng here 
of his prejudices against the house of Lorraine, of which Queen 
Mary was descended. But this is enough, and much more than 
I first intended, upon a subject so embroiled, and upon which 
there is extant so great abundance of contradictory accounts, 
both printed and unprinted, that it is likely her cause will con- 
tinue as yet some ages to furnish matter of writing, for and 
against, according to the different interests and affections of 
men. 

19. One of the subjects examined in this essay, which, next 
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to the discossion of the remote antiquities of mj own country, 
made me at fiist resolve not to let it appear in my own time, 
was the examination contained in it of the remote antiquities 
of Ireland What led me natotally into thi^ discussion was, 
that one of the chief views that I had in the essay being to 
examine, as much as it was possible in 86 dark ages, into the 
epoch of the first settlement of the Scots in Britain, and they 
being, by the consent of all the learned, unquestionably come 
in at first from Ireland, it appeared impossible to make any 
fixed judgment of the time of the coming of the Scots to Britain, 
without being first assured of the truth of what the Irish writers 
have advanc^ of the antiquity of the settlement of the Scots in 
Ireland, and of the long succession of their kings down firom 
Heremon, above a thousand years before the incarnation ; in 
that case it seemed to me, as I have endeavoured to show,^ that 
the first settlement of the Scots in Britain might be with an 
equal probability placed some three or four ages before the 
incarnation, as. our writers have generally fixed it But if the 
Scots were a foreign people, as Ccunden and other learned men 
are of opinion they were, and that they came into Ireland only 
about, or even after, the time of the birth of Christ, in that 
case the epoch of the settlement of the Scots in Britain must 
have certainly been as yet later ; and on the time of their first 
settlement, that of the banning of their monarchy in Britain 
necessarily depended. 

Tbis being ike case, the examination of the antiquity of the 
first settlement of the Scots in Ireland, and by consequence that 
of the grounds of their remote antiquities, was unavoidable to 
one that had ail along endeavoured to go, as much as possible, 
to the bottom of each subject that he examined. And being 
once engaged into this discussion, it led me insensibly much 
farther than I had at first intended ; this obliged me, upon the 
resolution taken at last to publish this essay, to retrench a part 
of what concerned these remote antiquities, and to endeavour 
to soften the style and expression of what remains, so as it 
might give no just cause of offence to anybody. 

And I have ground to hope that the learned, equitable, and 
considerate persons of that kingdom will easily observe that all 
that I have said upon the subject was, to the best of my know- 
ledge, intended for the true honour of the Irish nation and of 
its history, by exposing impartially, as I have done in regard of 
my own country, what appears advanced without sufficient 
ground by the writers of their history of what passed before 
Leogare's time, and by laying before them the means that 
appear the most proper towards freeing their country from the 

* P. 114, etc., hrfrtt. 
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Teproach of too great credulity, and towards gaming reputation 
to their country and credit to their histories among the learned 
in foreign countries ; that is, 1. To make an entire distinction, 
as Sir Jcmies Ware and other learned men have done, betwixt 
the dubious or fabulous accounts, left by their bards, of their 
remote antiquities, and the certain history of what passed in 
Ireland since St Patrick or King Leogare's time. 2. To publish, 
as all other polished nations have done, and continue daily to 
do, the genuine text of their Latin chronicles or annals, or a 
literal version of them, when in Irish. I mean particularly of 
those of Tigemach, Ulster, etc., and such others written in times 
of light and learning, which might be done on as little expense, 
and probably meet with more encouragement from the public 
than Dr. Keating's book, published within these few years ; 
which, whether the story it contains of their remote antiquities 
will serve for the true honour of Ireland, I refer to the learned, 
and those that know the true taste of these times. 

In fine, as to what I have been obliged to say of these remote 
antiquities, I have ground to hope that no impartial man that 
reads with attention what I have said in this essay of the 
remote antiquities of my own country, as well as of those of 
Ireland, will accuse me of partiality. I may, indeed, have fallen 
into many mistakes, and doubt not but I have, as to the anti- 
quities of Ireland, being a stranger ; but at least I meant well, 
and aimed only at truth. 

20. It was chiefly the discussion of these remote antiquities, 
and of the time of the first settlement of the Scots in Ireland, 
which, together with the abstracts or remains of our own ancient 
history, forced me at last, not without great repugnancy, to lay 
aside what I had collected with no small pains, in order to 
support and render at least probable John Fordun's system of 
the antiquity of the settlement and of the monarchy of Scots in 
Britain, as it will appear in its proper place. 

As to that of Boece, besides the other proofs against it, set 
down in their proper place, it might suffice, that until the year 
1526, that his history was printed, I could hitherto never meet, 
with any piece before that year, either printed or MS., containing, 
I do not say the lives and actions of his first forty kings, but their 
genealogy, such as he gives it — ^no, not even tiieir bare names. 
Nor could I hitherto meet with any man that could say that he 
had ever seen either history or record, written before that year 
1526, that contained either the genealogy or the names of tl^e 
first forty kings, such as Boece found them in his Yeremund, etc. 
As to Buchanan's history of those forty kings, it being a bare 
abstract of that of Boece, calculated to support the cause that 
he was embarked in, it must fall or stand with that of Boece. 

B 
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21. It was not possible to enter into the discussion of the 
historical facts related by Boece from Veremnnd, and by 
Buchanan from Boece, without taking notice of the account 
that they deliver of the pretended judicial proceedings against 
so many ancient kings by their nobles and subjects, which 
hath given occasion to so many foreign writers to brand our 
nobility, and nation in general, with the reproach of having 
always been a seditious and rebellious people against their 
sovereigns ; and I conceived that it was a duty I owed to my 
country to examine into the bottom of that reproach, and show 
how little ground there is in all that remains of more certain 
of our ancient history, for what the first of these two modern 
writers hath, out of too great credulity, and the last with a 
formed design and by principle, advanced on that subject. 

22. The account which I have given in the last chapter of 
the essay, of the steps and degrees of the growth of our remote 
antiquities, was, besides the giving light to the subject, designed, 
not so much for a critic of Fordun, Winton, etc., as for an 
apology. And, indeed, if we consider the credit that the opinion 
of the Scots having been settled both in Ireland and Britain 
long before the incarnation (which was the source of all these 
remote antiquities) had obtained before their times, if we 
reflect upon the times, cii^cumstances, prevailing opinions of 
the nation when those writers lived, we will be easily per- 
suaded that they could not well write but as they did ; and if 
we had lived and written on the subject in .their times and 
circumstances, we should probably have been equally influenced 
with the common traditions of the times, and written accord- 
ingly. They wanted innumerable helps that we have ; and the 
general practice of all other nations in those times was no less 
an encouragement to them to raise to the greatest height they 
possibly could the antiquity of the settlement and of the 
monarchy of the Scots, than in our times the common practice 
of all the more learned and polished nations in allowing their 
remote antiquities to be reduced to the just standard of truth 
ought equally to encourage both the Irish and Scots, in order 
to avoid the reproax^h of groundless credulity, to employ the 
learned of their countiy in the same service, to support its 
reputation among foreign nations. 

23. Now, as to this small performance of mine, the favour, 
or if I may speak so, the justice, that I have to beg of my own 
countrymen is — 1. That before they judge of it, or censure it, 
they would be at the trouble to read it all over in the order that 
I here give it. I have endeavoured to connect it from the 
beginning to the end into a continued series, and therefore no 
fixed judgment can be made of one part of it separately without 
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relation to the rest 2. That they would consider whether, 
supposing the reasons and authorities which I have given, it 
was possible for me to make any other judgment than I have 
done of the systems of our antiquities drawn up by Boece, 
Buchanan, or even by Fordun ; and, supposing these systems 
were not sustainable, whether I could with so lame accounts as 
we have of those times, set the ancient state of the inhabitants 
of our country on a more certain, at least a more likely and 
more honourable footing than I have endeavoured to place it, 
and that in the first book, which I designedly premised before 
I discussed the systems of our modem historians in the second. 
3. That they would also consider, that what I have said against 
the accounts given of our history by Fordun, Boece, Buchanan, 
etc., concerns chiefly the remote antiquities of the Scots, — ^that 
is, the accounts they have delivered of the first forty or forty- 
five kings, and the other transactions before Fergus, son of 
Erch, and his immediate successors till King Aydcm. For as 
to the succession of our kings from King Aydan downwards, 
and the few particulars of ^tish afifairs of these times set 
down by Fordun, he being the most ancient continued historian 
that we have now remaining, he justly deserves a preference 
to all that came after him ; and his credulity to the common 
opinions of his time concerning the remote antiquities of the 
Scots/ ought not to derogate from his authority in his historical 
accounts taken from our ancient writers of Scottish afifairs in 
following ages. The same thing I say in proportion of the 
authority of Boece, Buchanan, and the rest of our historians, in 
as far as their accounts are conformable to, or at least not con- 
tradicted by, more ancient writers. 4. That they would look 
upon this work, not as a finished piece, but as a simple essay, 
in which I have endeavoured to clear up the ancient state of 
our country, to separate what seemed fabulous and groundless 
from what appears more certain. And though I have been 
sometimes obliged, for want of vouchers, to make use of con- 
jectures (all which I leave to the judgment of the learned 
readers), in all the more important occasions I have set down 
and quoted my authorities, and those either from authors 
already published, or from MSS. to which the access is easy; 
and I have printed in the Appendix such short MS. pieces as 
seemed more curious, or more proper to give light to the sub- 
ject, and serve for proofs. 

24. I easily foresee that in what I have endeavoured to settle 
in the first book there will be found difficulties, that throughout 
all this small performance there will be observed several mis- 
takes. In canying it on, I have been often reduced to the case 
of one travelling all alone through desert and uninhabited 
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places, wifiiout any beaten paths, or meeting with any person 
that conld give him any certain directions in his journey; so 
if I have sometimes gone astray it will not surprise me, 
especially considering &e variety of matters treated of in this 
essay. 

25. It remains only now that I beg some allowance from the 
English reader for the style and expression. My chief atten- 
tion was to make myself to be understood, and therefore I have 
all along endeavoured to follow a plain and simple style, without 
affectation. And though an honourable gentleman of my own 
country, and another learned English gentleman, were so kind 
as to revise the language, and to alter such exotic words or 
expressions as it was natural should drop from me, I doubt not 
but the English reader will still meet in this essay with too 
many marks of my native language and foreign education. 



A CRITICAL ESSAY 

ON THE 

ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF BRITAIN, OR SCOTLAND. 



THE INTEODUCTION AND DIVISION OF 

THIS ESSAY. 

THE chief design of this essay, on the ancient state of the 
northern pa^ of Britain, so well known by the name of 
the kingdom of Scotland, being to serve for a foundation to an 
historical account of the first planting the gospel, and of the 
progress of the doctrine and discipline of the Christian church 
in &ose parts of the island, no method appeared to me more 
proper for giving light and order to the subject, than to treat 
separately of each one of the different people who anciently 
inhabited those parts. 

What ven. Bede^ says of this island in general, that in his 
time the knowledge of the sublime truths of religion was 
searched into and professed in five languages of as many 
different nations, was also true in Bede's time even of those 
northern parts of the island in particular which compose now 
the kingdom of Scotland, where Britains, Picts, Scots, and 
Saxona did actually then inhabit, as the Bomans had done 
before, and left their language. And as the present inhabitants 
of Scotland are in their several provinces (as I hope it will 
afterwards appear) the offspring of these several ancient in- 
habitants, so the account of the actions, whether civil or re- 
ligious, of these ancient inhabitants of the north of Britain 
bdongs no less to the history of Scotland than that of the 
Scots that came from Ireland. 

Nor is it singular in the present inhabitants of Scotland to 
be thus originally descended of several people, since there is 

» Bed. Hkt lib. 1, c.l. 
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not almost any kingdom or state in Europe, even of the most 
polished of them, but was originally at least as much a mixture 
of different nations, whom length of time, the same laws and 
government, and mutual alliances have by degrees cemented 
into one body of people. What a mixture of different origins 
in Italy, and in Some itself, — ^almost of all nations ! And how 
few of them now can prove their descent from any ancient 
Boman family ! The same may be said of France, where there 
is a mixture of ancient Grauls, Bomans, Francs, Gk)ths, Bur- 
gundians, and Normans or Danes. The same thing more or 
less in Spain; and in England^what a mixture is there of 
Saxons, Danes, Normans, Francs, and Flemings, besides the old 
Britains or Welch I So it is no disparagement to the present 
inhabitants of Scotland to be in this like to other nations, 
originally descended of different peopla 

In ord6r, therefore, to clear the way towards what I mainly 
aim at in this essay, I design in the first place to treat of each 
of those ancient innabitants of Scotland apart — ^to give a short 
account of their settlement in this part of the island, of their 
government and several revolutions that happened among them, 
as far as I can find light from credible vouchers, till their 
ceasing at last to bear a particular distinct name of their own, 
partly by decay or retiring some of them elsewhere, partly by 
being incorporated into one nation and government with the 
other inhabitants under the common name of Scots, reserving 
withal the particular detail of their actions to the second or 
historical part of this essay. 

This method of treating separately of each people that 
anciently inhabited Scotland will, brides other advantages, 
very much contribute to clear many debates arising both in 
civil and ecclesiastical history from the dubious sense of the 
words Scots and Scotland, by which, lst> may be understood 
that people so called, their descendants and possessions in 
Britain, who, coming originally, as is thought, from Ireland, 
settled first on the north-western coast of what is since called 
Scotland, and who in progress of time, by alliances or conquest, 
were at last by d^rees united with all the other northern in- 
habitants of Britain, of whatever origin, imder one name of 
Scots, and in one monarchy called Scotland; 2d, by these 
words, Scots and Scotland, may be meant, by anticipation, all 
those several nations, though of different origins, their descend- 
ants and possessions, who at any time in the most ancient ages 
had fixed habitations in those northern parts of Britain, after- 
wards called Scotland, — ^whose posterity, for anything we know, 
still remains, and makes perhaps at this day the greatest part 
of the present inhabitants of Scotland, — ^who, for that reason, 
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have equal claim to all the great men^ of whatever origin, who 
anciendy inhabited these northern parts of Britain, and dis- 
tinguished themselves either by their warlike exploits or by 
the sanctity of their lives^ as they have to those of the Scots 
that came from Ireland. 

How;ever, I shall endeavour in this essay to avoid, as much 
as I can, this anticipation in naming the several ancient in- 
habitants of the northern parts of Britain, and shall design 
them by the names given them by the ancient writers that give 
the earliest accounts of them ; and so I shall call them by the 
names of Britains or Msdats, Caledonians, Picts, Scots, etc., as I 
shall find them designed. But as to the whole country itself, 
to avoid the frequent repetition of the northern parts of Britain, 
having no other single name to give it but that of Scotland, I 
shall be obliged to make use of it sometimes by anticipation. 
And it ought to sufGice that I give here an advertisement of it, 
not to be mistaken, as if I pretended that the whole country 
was called Scotland before the descendants of the Scots were 
fully masters and in possession of it. 

In the account I intend to give separately of each of these 
people who anciently inhabited Scotland, I shall begin with the 
Bomans, because the history of these northern inhabitants can 
never be distinctly understood without having first a general 
view or notion of the settlement of the Bomans in Britain, of 
the division made of it by the Bomans into provinces, and a 
more particular and distinct account of the several walls or 
fences erected by the Eomans to defend the provincials against 
the northern tmconquered nations. 

In the second place, I shall give an account of the Midland 
Britains — ^those, I mean, who dwell betwixt the southern and 
northern walls — ^from the first distinct mention we find of them 
by the name of Mseats, and of the several revolutions happened 
among them till they partly retired elsewhere, partly became 
subject to, and were united into one people with, the Scot& 

3d, I intend to treat more at lencm of the once famous 
people of the Caledonians, the same cidled afterwards Picts. 

4th, I shall enter into a full discussion of all that con- 
cerns the Scots, and chiefly of the much controverted heads 
of the antiquity of the setdement and of the monarchy of the 
Scots in Britain ; and in order to settle that controversy, I shall 
begin by examining the accounts of the first forty kings given 
by Boece, Buchanan, and their followers; and these being 
properly improvements of the scheme of the Scotish antiquities 
laid by John Fordon, I shall in the next place examine the 
grounds of this scheme, and from thence proceed to inquire 
into the antiquity of the settlement of the Scots, first in Ireknd, 
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and thence into the north-western parts of Britain ; and con- 
clude hj endeavouring to fix the precise era of the beginning 
of the monarchy of the Scots in Britain. 

As to the Saxons, who were the fifth people who had 
anciently possessions in Scotland, their history, in as far as it 
relates to Scotland, is naturally intermixed with that of the 
Picts and Scots. 

I shall divide the whole into two books. In the first, I shall 
give account of the Romans, of the Midland Britains, and of 
the Caledonians or Picts ; and in the second, I shall treat at 
length of the Scots. 



BOOK I. 

AN ACOOimT OF THE ROMANS, OF THE MIDLAND BRITAINS OR 
MiBATS, AND OF THE CALEDONIAC^S OR PICTS, IN THE 
NORTHERN PARTS OF BRITAIN, OR SCOTLAND. 



CHAPTEE I, 

OF THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN. 

mmrjfi have litUe knowledge of Britain before the Bomana 
YY entered it ; and the surest accounts that we have of its 
ancient state being from the Boman writers, on occasion of the 
transactions of the Bomans in the island, it seems necessaiy to 
premise some short account of their settlement in Britain, of 
its divisions by them into provinces, and particularly of the 
walls and fences which they built on their frontiers, in order 
to give more light to what we are to treat of the northern parts 
of file island. 

Art. I. — Of the Settlement of the Bomans in Britain^ and 

Bivieuma of it into Provinces, 

Julius CsBsar was the first of the Bomans that attempted the 
conquest of Britain, about fifby-five years before the birth of 
Christ, but he made no settlement. The Emperor Claudius 
began the conquest of it, and after him by d^rees the conquest 
of the island was carried on in the southern parts, and the 
conquered Britains were civilised and modelled after the form 
of a Boman province. Their conquests were advanced to the 
northern filths by Julius Agricola, under Domitian ; but that 
frontier was quickly lost, and the Emperor Adrian was content 
to settle the inarches of the empire in Northumberland. Under 
his successor, Antoninus, they were carried back to the northern 
friths. 

All this time it appears that the Boman conquests in Britain 
made but one province. Ziphilin, from Dio, gives ground to 
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think that in Severus* time they were divided into two pro- 
vinces^ the superior and the inferior. But it is certain that 
before Valentinian i. there were four Eoman provinces in 
Britain, known by the names of Britannia prima, Britannia 
secunda, Flavia Csesariensis, and Maxima Cdesariensis. Tis 
thought that Constantine the Great was author of this division 
of provinces ; and we have an account of it firom Buf us Festus/ 
who wrote under Valentinian L In fine, under the same 
Valentinian the (xeneral Theodosius conquered anew the debate- 
able lands where the Midland Britains or Mseats dwelt, betwixt 
the southern and northern waUs, and erected them into a fifth 
province, called Valentia ; and accordingly we find in the Notitid 
Imperii^ under Honorius' reign, these five provinces in Britain 
under their proper magistrates ; and they remained much in the 
same state till the Bomans abandoned the island. 

But the most general division of the Britains in the Boman 
times was into provincials and extra-provincials: The first 
were those of the south, who became subjects to the Boman 
empire, were governed by its laws, reduced into provinces, and 
civilised according to the form of the Boman polity and man- 
ners. The extra-provincials were those of the north, who never 
submitted to the Boman yoke, but preserved their liberty, and 
continued to live according to their own ancient customs, and 
were therefore called barbarous by the Bomans. These were 
particularly the inhabitants of Caledonia, on the north side of 
the friths of Clyde and Forth. 

There was a third sort of Britains that dwelt between these 
two, and inhabited the countries betwixt the southern wall in 
Northumberland and the northern at the friths. These were 
sometimes at liberty, sometimes subject to the Bomans, and 
other times overrun by the northern inhabitants of Britain, 
according as the Bomans were strong in the island, and as the 
limits of the empire were advanced to the northern wall or 
confined to the southern; and therefore I shall call these 
countries betwixt the walls the Debateable Lands, and the 
people Midland Britains. They are called by Ziphilin, from 
Dio, by the general name of Mseatae, and contained several 
lesser people within them, such as the Ottadini, SelgovsB, 
Novantes, Damnii, Gadeni, etc. About the year 368 they 
were, as we observed already, by the General Theodosius, under 
Valentinian L, reduced into a Boman province, by the name of 
Valentia. 

It is of some importance to remark this general division of 
the Britains into three parts — to wit, the Provincials, the 

' Rnfi Feati BroviaT. 

* Notit. Bom. Imper., edit. Labbe, Farii 1651, p. 62. 
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Mseat® or Midland Britains, and the Caledonians or Britains 
of the northy called afterwards Plots, because it will serve to 
give greater light to what will be afterwards said at large of 
these two last people, who were the first known inhabitants of 
what is since cdiled Scotland. 



Art. IL — Of the Boman Walls in Bntain. 

As to the walls, fences, or barriers by which the Bomans 
nsed to secure the frontiers of their conquests in Britain against 
the northern nations, their situation altered frequently, as the 
Bomans were strong in Britain, and able to maintain or advance 
their frontiers; and there is a great debate among modem 
writers about the situation of some of these walls, though 
generally all, or almost all, agree that all these fences and walls 
were built in one or other of these two places, either betwixt 
Tine and Carlisle on Eden, or betwixt Clyde and Forth. 

We have an account of their having been settled, built, or 
repaired eight or nine difierent times : 1st, by Julius Agricola ; 
2d, by the Emperor Adrian ; 3d, under the Emperor Antoninus ; 
4tb, by the Emperor Severus ; 5th, by Carausius, as is reported 
by the interpolator of Nennius; 6th, by the General Theo- 
dosius ; 7th, by orders of Stilicho ; 8th, under Honorius by the 
Britains ; 9tii, by Gallic,— of each one of which we shall give a 
short account 

1. Julius Agricola was the first of the Bomans that carried 
on their conquests to Caledonia, and there is no dispute about 
the place which he fortified, intending to fix the marches. 
Tacitus,^ his son-in-law, gives us an account from Agricola's 
own relation, that, finding the narrow neck of ground betwixt 
tile friths of Clyde and Forth a proper place to fix the barriers 
of the empire, he fortified it with fences, so that the countries 
to the south of the friths were to remain subject to the Bomans ; 
and the inhabitants of Caledonia, to the north of them, were by 
this barrier separated as in another island from his new con- 
quests ; this was A.D. 81. 

2. But this frontier was soon lost, and the Emperor Adrian, 
A.D. 121, having resolved to build a wall about forty years after 
Agricola, to secure the provincials from the unconquerod nations 
of the north, thought fit to abandon all the midknd countries 
from Northumberland to Caledonia, and was contented to fix 
the frontiers eighty miles farther south than Agricola had 
placed them, and so built his wall betwixt Newcastle on Tine 
and Carlisle on Eden, as appears by the dimensions given of its 

^ TaeitnB, ^yita Agricole, xl 28. 
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being eighty miles in length, by Spartian;^ and besides, as 
Camden and others remark, by the remains of Adrian in the 
names of places in these parts ; nor is the situation of this wall 
much controverted. 

3. The next wall was built^ A.D. 1 38, by LoUius Urbicus,* 
under the Emperor Antoninus. It was built of turf, but 
fortified, no doubt, from place to place with castles or stone 
work. That this wall was seated betwixt Clyde and Forth, 
where Agricola had first placed his barrier, seems clear, as weU 
from several inscriptions of Antoninus and LoUius Urbicus 
found in those places, as from the expressions of Capitolinus, 
from whom we have the account of this wall, who tells us that 
Lollius built it after forcing the barbarous nations to give 
sround; so that the firontiers being thus carried back to the 
mths, iiie debateable lands betwixt the two walls were anew 
joined to the empire. 

4. The fourth wall was built by the Emperor Severus, AJO. 
210, after he had forced back the Midlanders or Mseats, and 
the Caledonians, who had invaded or overrun several provinces 
of the empire. Dio and Uerodian give us on this occasion a 
more distinct account of those two northern nations than we 
had hitherto met with ; but of that in its proper place. I shall 
only remark here that Dio ' seems to include dl the nations 
betwixt the walls under the name of Ma^tae, by placing them 
next to the wall, and after them the Caledonians, whose ancient 
possessions were bounded by the northern Mths; whence 
follows, as we observed elsewhere, that the possessions of the 
Mseatae were the debateable landls betwixt die walls, so often 
overrun alternatively by the Komans and northern nations. 

To return now to Severus' wall There is much debate 
among modem writers about the place where this wall was 
situated. The most general opinion is that it stood in North- 
umberland, betwixt Tine and Carlisle, where Adrian had 
formerly built his wall ; others will have it to have been seated 
where Agricola had placed the first fences against the northern 
nations — that is, betwixt the two friths of Clyde and Forth, 
where Antoninus' wall was erected. 

Buchanan,^ who is the chief abettor of this last opinion, 
gives no other considerable reason for it but that there were 
conspicuous remains in his time (which as yet do subsist) of a 
Boman wall betwixt Clyde and Forth, and inscriptions found 

^ ' Britanniam petiit, in qua mnlta correzit, mnrnmqiie per octouriiita millia 
passaum primiis dnxit, qui Barbaroa Romanoaqae oiTiaeret.'— <^ar(iafi in 
Adrian, 

* ' [ Antoniniis] Biitaanos per LoUiam Urbiemn Legatxun yicit, alio omro 
oeapititio sabmotia Barbaria dacto.'--/trf. CapUoUn, in Antonin. 

* Dio^ p 860. « Bucfaan. in Donald z. 
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that show it was a Bbman work ; but that proves only that 
there was a Soman wall in that place, and we have seen 
already that both Agricola's fences and Antoninus' wall were 
bmlt there ; and all the inscriptions found there prove the wall 
to have been under Antoninus, and never any inscription found 
in that place of Severus ; nor does Buchanan mention any of 
his. Besides, we shall see a third waU built there of turf and 
stone by the Britains, A.D. 422. 

A more likely proof of Buchanan's opinion is drawn from 
the vulgar editions of Eutropius, and another abridgment of 
the Boman history under the name of Aurelius Victor, who 
both give to Severus' wall but thirty-two miles in length, 
whence it would follow that it was not situate betwixt Tine 
and Carlisle, where there are about eighty miles, considering 
the various turns and windings of the wall, from sea to sea, 
but that it was built betwixt Clyde and Forth, where Buchanan 
places it, and where the distance is only about thirty miles. 

But first, as to that abridgment of the Boman history, under 
the name of Aurelius Victor, the author is uncertain, as well as 
the time he lived in ; and the genuine and undoubted work of 
Aurelius Victor, as we shall see presently, gives much the same 
account of Severus' wall as Spartian * — that it was bounded on 
each side by the ocean, without any further account of its 
dimensions. 

As to Eutropius, though the vulgar editions givis but thirty- 
two miles to Severus' wsdl, there is just ground to believe that 
the ancient copies had a c or L before the numerical letters 
xxxn., since St. Hierome, near Eutropius' time, who follows 
him, hath cxxxn. Orosius about the same time gives the same 
dimension; and after them Cassiodorus, Ado, Nennius, and 
others, who gave all cxxxn. miles to Severus' wall, in which it is 
highly probable that the numerical letter L hath been, by error 
of the transcriber, altered into that of c, these two letters being 
easily confounded in ancient mss., and there being no place in 
Britain that hath cxxxn. miles of breadth, which hath apparently 
given occasion to critics to cut off the c in the editions of 
Eutropius; whereas there's no likelihood of St. Hierome's 
adding G to the number he found in Eutropius. 

Among the more ancient historians, Dio and Herodian, who 
lived near Severus' own time, in their accounts of his reign 
make no particular mention of his building a wall, thopgh Dio* 
speaks in general of the wall that separated the provincials 
from the northern nations, upon occasion of the MsBatse or Mid- 
land Britains, who, he says, dwelt next the wall, and the 
Caledonians next to them; &om whence would follow neces- 

> Spartian in Sever. * Dio, edit Wecbel, p. 866. 
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sarily, if Die means in this place the wall built by Severus, as 
it is very probable he doth, that it was situate in Northumber- 
land, since the Mseatse, according to Dio, were bordered by the 
wall on the one side and by the Caledonians on the other, that 
is, on the north, and so the wall he speaks of must have been 
on the south of the Mssatae. 

Spartian, who wrote under Dioclesian, though he marks not 
expressly either the dimensions or place of the wall, yet his 
telling us that it was the greatest' ornament of Severus' reign, 
that he had from it the surname of Britannicus, and that it 
was bounded at both ends by the ocean, insinuates plainly 
enough that it was not the short wall in Scotland, bounded by 
the Friths of Forth and Clyde, but that of Northumberland, 
above twice as long, and bounded on both sides by the ocean. 
Aurelius Victor, in Ms true work already mentioned, seems 
entirely of the same opinion. The passage where he speaks of 
the wall is introduced from a comparison of what Severus had 
done in Britain for the security of the empire, with his other 
great victories over the Persians, the Arabians, the Adiabenes, 
and then he adds ' his majora aggressus, etc. Severus under- 
took a nobler work than all that, for having overcome the 
enemies of the empire in Britain, he fortified it against them 
by building a wall across the island, boimded at each end by 
the ocean. 

But though the matter were dubious in others, one would 
think that the authority of Bede* should decide in what he 
attests from the inspection of the remains of the wall as well 
as from the tradition of his time, that Severus* wall was built 
in Northumberland ; and, accordingly, this is the uniform senti- 
ment of almost all the modem British writers, such as Usher, 
Camden, Stillingfleet, Langhom, etc., as* well as of our Scotish 
writers, Fordun, Major, Boece, Chambers, Leslie, and all except 
Buchanan, whose reasons, as we have seen, prove nothing for 
his opinion. 

But the most considerable objection against the situation 
of Severus' wall in Northumberland is drawn from what Dio 
says of Severus' treaty with the Maeats and Caledonians — ^to 
wit, that he had forced them to peace because they had lost 
a considerable part of the countiy ; so the vulgar version of 
Ziphilin's abridgment of Dio hath it.^ Now it appears by what 
is said ^ove that Lollius, under Antoninus, had settled the 

^ ' Britanniam ((^aod maximum ^iis imperii decos est) mnio, per transrersam 
insulam dacto, ntnnque ad finem oceani munivit. Unde etiam Britannici cog- 
nomen accepit.' — Spartian m Sever. 

« Aurel. Victor, de Ceesarib. • Bede, lib. 1, c. 12. 

* Dio, p. 867 c, edit. WecheL 
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marches of the empire in Britain seventy years before, at the 
Friths of Clyde and Forth; so that if Severus' wall was in 
Northumberland, far from gaining ground on the northern 
nations, on the contrary it would follow that he had yielded 
to them very considerable territories — ^to wit, all the debateable 
lands, from the southern to the northern wall, which had 
formerly belonged to the empire. 

To this, I conceive, may be answered, in the first place, that 
the Greek of Ziphilin imports only in general that Severus had 
forced the northern nations to retire from no small territories, 
meaning those of the British provinces which they had invaded, 
occupied, and ravaged; for this incursion of the northern 
nations was, as Herodian remarks, the chief pretext or occasion 
of Severus' expedition ; so that his beating out these enemies 
of the empire of all the Boman provinces in Britain, seems to 
be all that this passage of Dio or Ziphilin imports. 

And as to Severus' placing his wall rather in Northumber- 
land than where that of Antoninus stood, it may be answered, 
that in the same manner as, notwithstanding that Agricola had 
fixed the marches of the empire at the northern friths, yet 
Adrian, forty years afterwards, thought it safer to settle them 
in Northumberland, and there built his wall; because the 
Bomans, though they looked upon all betwixt the walls as 
belonging to them, yet found these debateable lands could 
not be protected by the short wall betwixt the friths from the 
continual inroads of the northern nations, who easily passed 
over these narrow friths; so Severus, though he had chased 
the enemies out of the Boman provinces, and no^ only sub- 
dued the Mseats, but overrun the Caledonians, and forced them 
to a peace, yet when it was a question of settling the barriers 
again where the strength of the Boman forces in Britain were to 
reside, he judged it much safer, as Adrian had done, to fix the 
wall and garrisons in Northumberland ; and, no doubt, it was 
for the same reason that the chief forces of the empire in 
Britain, which always lay upon the frontiers, might not be at 
too great distance from the centre, but nearer at hand to join 
the rest of the forces placed up and down in divers stations, 
and so be able to repuLse &ny intestine commotions or revolts. 
Besides, that the barriers of the empire being settled in North- 
umberland did not hinder the MsBats beyond it, and perhaps 
even the Caledonians, from being obliged bv Severus to promise 
subjection as a condition of peace. Ana it is like, that the 
indignity of that treaty obliged first the Caledonians and then 
the Mseats to revolt and shiJce off the yoke immediately upon 
Severus* returning to York, as Dio relates.* 

* Dio, p. 867. 
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To conclude, there may be, I conceive, a further proof of 
Severus' wall's being situated in Northumberland and not at 
the friths, drawn from a passage of Dio, who wrote soon after 
Severus' death. Dio, or ZipMlin from him, informs us that 
the Bomans possessed in the island of Britain at that time only 
the lesser part of the island : 'Cujus (Britannise)^ pars paulo 
minus quam dimidia Bomana erat.' TVliereas, if Seyerus' wall 
had been placed betwixt the northern friths, and included the 
debateable lands, the Bomans would have been in possession of 
about two-thirds of the island ; but this is too much on that 
subject, we proceed now to the other walls. 

5. Carausius, who usurped the empire in Britain towards the 
end of the third century, is said to have also built or repaired 
the wall, A.D. 289 ; but I find no better authority for this than 
that of the interpolator of Nennius,' who places Carausius' 
wall betwixt Clyde and Forth; near the river Caron. 

6. In the year 367, the Emperor Yalentinian i. sent over the 
General Theodosius to Britain against the Picts and Scots, 
who had invaded the Boman provinces, and ravaged them for 
several years.* Theodosius coming suddenly on them put 
them to flight, and having recovered the debateable lands 
betwixt the two walls, he erected them into a new Boman 
province by the name of Valentia, which made a fifth province 
in Britain, as hath been already remarked. Theodosius, to 
secure this new province for ever to the empire, fortified again 
the frontiers, and placed garrisons to defend them against the 
northern nations. These new fortifications being at the ex- 
tremity of Valentia to the north, could be no other than the 
fences and walls of Agricola and Antoninus, betwixt Clyde and 
Forth, repaired again and put in a posture of defence. 

7. It was also in the utmost bounds of Valentia, where 
Antoninus' wall stood, that Stilicho^ caused the marches of 
the empire to be fortified, A.D. 398, against the invasions of the 
Scots and Picts, who, as Claudian relates, had broken loose 
again and were destroying the British provinces ; but Stilicho 
sent over forces who repulsed the enemies, and remained a safe- 
guard to the frontiers till recalled by Stilicho himself,* A.D. 
402, at the battle of Pollentum ; so they left the poor pro- 
vincials a prey to their enemies for many years. 

8. About the year 421, the Bomans, called in by the Britains 
to their help against the Picts and Scots, after having beat 
them out of the Boman provinces, upon their return home 
ordered the provincials, for their security, to build or repair 

1 Dio, p. 867. ' Nennius, cap. 19, edit. Gale. 

' Ammian. lib. 27. * Clattdian, lib. 2, do Laudibiu Stilichonis. 

* Clandian, de BeUo Getico. 
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the wall betwixt them and the Picts and Scots. This wall, the 
Britains, not being skilled in that kind of structure^ built of 
torf more than of stone, so it proved bnt of little use to their 
defence. 

Bede* gives a distinct account of this wall, — that it was 
situated betwixt the Friths of Clyde and Forth, and began at 
a place called Peneltun in Saxon, and Penual in Pictish (Nen- 
nius calls it Genual, perhaps Kinnel), about two niiles distant 
from Abercom, and ended towards the west at Alduyd, or 
Dunbritton, on the Frith of Clyde. Bede says that it was very 
broad and very high, and that the remains of it were in his 
time. And to this day there are still considerable remains of 
it to be seen, and this is what Buchanan took for Severus' 
walL 

By the situation of this wall it appears the marches of the 
British provinces continued still at the Mths, where they had 
been settled, ajd. 370, by the Greneral Theodosius' erecting the 
province of Yalentia, which remained still in possession of the 
provincial Britains, but frequently harassed and ravaged by 
the Picts and Scots. 

These ravages and oppressions obliged the Britains, about 
the year 426, to solicit again the assistance of the Boman 
forces; and they being come under the command of Gallio, 
slew great numbers of the Scots and Picts, and put the rest to 
flight ; and having thus rescued the Britains, told them that 
they could not any more bring over forces to their succour, that 
therefore they ought to take arms themselves and train up 
their people to miUtaiy discipline; and for a further encourage- 
ment to tbem, the Bomans caused a stately wall to be built, 
not of turf, as the former, but of stone, eight feet broad and 
twelve feet high, from sea to sea, betwixt the towns which had 
been formerly built there to keep off the enemy, and in the 
same place where Severus had formerly built a wall This the 
Bomans caused to be built or repaired on public expense. 

As to the place where this last wall was situated, Oildas, the 
oldest writer that speaks of it^ does not precisely mark the 
place, though to any that will consider impartiaUy his expres- 
sions, where he speaks of the two last walls, it will appear that 
this last was in a different place from the former, btult or re* 
paired, as we have seen, A.D. 420. He says this last, of the 
year 426^ was built betwixt the towns from sea to sea, that is, 
bounded on both sides by the ocean, whereas the first was built 
betwixt two seas or friths. Besides, that the author of the 
CapUula OUcUb* published by Dr. Grale from an ancient MS., 
says expressly that the first of these two last walls was betwixt 

1 Bede^ lib. l, e. 12. > Capit GUd. c ^, p. 8, edit GaL 

C 
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Kaer-edeD, a most ancieat city, within two miles of Abeicom 
towaids the east, and ending at Alcluyd, or Dnnbntton, towards 
the west; and that the last wall was at a great distance from 
the first, built in Northumberland, and began at Wallsend, near 
Tinmouth, and ended at the sea of Oalloway, that is, Solway 
Frith. Fordun ^ hath much the same description of both these 
walls. 

But nothing is more dear than venerable Bede' for this last 
wall's being situated in Northumberland, both by his telling it 
was built in the same place where Severus' wall stood, that is, 
in Northumberland, as w^ have shown above, -and more ex- 
pressly by his informing us that it was hard by ihe monastery 
of Hagulstad or Hexham» which stands nigh the ruins of the 
wall in Northumberland. In fine, this is the general opinion 
of the most learned among the English writers, such as* Cam- 
den, Langhom, and Stillingfleet 

Only Buchanan confounds the situaticm of these two last 
walls, and supposes they wexQ both placed betwixt the Friths 
of Clyde and Forth, where he had formerly placed Severus' 
wall, without any other reason, as we remarked in its place» 
than that there were still remains of a Soman work in that 
placa 

This singular opi^on of Buchanan's as to the placing the 
last waU betwixt the friths, is readily embraced by the learned 
Usher,* as furnishing a strong aigument asai^^t the Scots 
being at this time settled in Britain. Usher^s reasons for 
placiog this last wall betwixt the Scotish friths^ and not in 
Northumberland, are these coiyectures: — 1st. That it is not 
likely that the Bomans would oblige the 3ritains to abandon 
a tract of ground of about eighty miles (to wit, all tiie countries 
betwixt the nordiem and southern walls), which they must 
have done if they built the last wall in Northumberland. To 
this Dr. Stillingfleet * gives a veiy reasonable reply, that in 
all probability the Britains were then willing to let their 
enemies have the more room, to prevent their Mng disturbed 
by them; and this so much the more, that the Romans had 
declared to them they were no more to look for any relief from 
tiiem against the oppression of these invaders. ISesides, that 
the Bomans as well as the Britain)9 had reason to suppose that 
at least the Plots or Caledonians would never be coi^nt nor at 
rest till they were left in quiet possession of some part of that 
tract of ground of which they had so often before been masters, 
and that they looked upon as violently taken from l^em about 
fifty years before by the General Theodosius to be erected into 

^ FordtiD, lib. 8, ec. 8 and 67. ' Bede, lib. 1, c. 12, and lib. 8, c. 2. 

> Uaher, Aati^. Brit. p. 817. « StilliDgfl. Antiq. of Brit Ch. 
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a new province. On this account it was veir advisable for the 
Britains to abandon this debateable ground, and accordingly, 
as Gildas^ remarks, as soon as the Bomans.weie gone, the 
enemies took posseission of all this tract of ground up to the 
walL 

2d. Usher objects that it is not likely that the Bomans 
would have put the Britains on building a long wall of eighty 
miles in length, such as that of Northumberland, whereas they 
might with less forces, time, and expense have built up or 
repaired the short wall betwixt the northern friths, which last 
would also require fewer hands to defend it 

To tihis it is answered — Ist That in the place where this wall 
in Northumberland was built there had been already two walls, 
that of Adrian and that of Severus, as we have shown ; that 
there were also towns from place to place built of old, so the 
labour was less than if it had been quite a new work, the wall 
being rather to be repaired than built again. 2d. That this wall, 
according to Gildas and Bede, was built on public as well as 
private expense by the Boman army as well as by the Britains ; 
and so considering the number of workmen^ as a^so the public 
contributions, the work was neither laborious nor expensive to 
particular persons; As to the difficulty of defending a long 
wall, that requiring more bands than a short one, it is answered, 
that it was not hands but hearts that failed the Britains ; and 
this wall being built iTUer wbes, from town to town, which were 
nigh one ano^er on these marches, it was not hardet to defend 
tms wall than it would have been to defend the northern wall, 
where we do not read that the towns were so frequent, so that 
each town served for a guard to the wall in its neighbourhood. . 

Besides, that the northern wall, as Bede takes notice, was of 
BO use at all to keep off the enemies, who, leaving it untouched, 
passed easily over the narrow friths ; whereas the long waU in 
iforthumberland secured all, being built a mari ad mare, 
bounded on each side by the ocean. And this is sufficient to 
answer Usher's conjectures, which after all are not to be put in 
balance with Bede's authority, which Usher owns to be, m the 
situation of this wall, expressly against his opinion. So that 
upon the whole we may conclude this last wall was built in 
Northumberland. 

After the building of this wall, the Bomans left Britain and 
never returned back to it again, and this concludes their expedi- 
tions into this island, as their empire in it had ceased some 
eighteen years before; and here I shall conclude this short 
view of their settlement, provinces, and walls in Britain, neces- 

^ QQd. e. 15 : 'Omnem aquilonalem, eztremamque teme partem pro indigenis 
muo teniu capetsont.' 
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sary for understanding more distincilj the state of the northern 
nations, the most ancient inhabitants of what is now called 
Scotland, of whom we are now to treat in particular, and first 
of the Midland Britains. 



OHAPTEE IL 

OF THE BRITAINS IN SCOTLAND, OB MIDLAND BBITAINS. 

Art. I. — State of the Midland Sritains in the Soman times. 

• 

Among the ancient inhabitants of the north of Britain, or Scot- 
land, the first place in order of time is due to the Britains. 
This name in ancient authors was common to all the ancient 
inhabitants of North as well as South Britain, even of Cale- 
donia, the inhabitants whereof are often called simply Britains 
by the first Soman writers before their proper name was com- 
monly known to them, because they dwelt in the island, and 
resembled in their customs and language the southern Britains, 
before these last were totally subdued by the Bomans and 
civilised by them. Besides the Caledonian Britains, who pre- 
served their liberty, and never were stibject to the fioman yoke, 
there were many of the southern Britains upon the Boman 
invasion that, to preserve their freedom, fled &om their country 
and possessions and joined the Caledonians, and became by 
degrees one people with them. 

But it is neither of those kinds of Britains I intend to treat 
of in this place ; I reserve that to the dissertation concerning 
the Caledonians or Picts. My intention here is to discourse of 
those Midland Britains whom Dio, or Ziphilin from him, call 
MseatsB, who dwelt betwixt the Northumbrian wall and the 
Caledonians, and possessed the debateable lands betwixt the two 
walls, which, by the Oeneral Theodosius under the Emperor 
Valentinian L, were, a.d. 370, reduced into a Boman province 
by the name of Yalentia. These Britains, known by the proper 
name of Maeatse, included under them several lesser people, such 
as the Ottadini, Selgovae, Novantes, Damnii, etc. Their country 
was commonly the field of battle betwixt the Bomans and 
northern nations, afterwards betwixt the Saxons and Picts, 
who had each of them possessions in it, and at last became all 
a part, as it is still, of the kingdom of Scotland, except what 
lies of it betwixt Tweed and Tine in Northumberland. These 
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people, whom for distinction sake I shall call Midland Britaina 
or Mseats, though I know not how long they bore that last 
name after Die's time ; these people, I say, from the Bomans' 
settlement in the island, were sometimes at freedom, sometimes 
subject to the Bomans, and ofttimes ovemm and subjected 
by the northern unconquered nations 

The MsBats were first invaded and subjected, A.D. 82, by Julius 
Agricola, who settled the marches of the empire betwixt the 
two northern friths ; but that subjection lasted no longer than 
Agricola remained in the island, and the Mseats enjoyed their 
liberty under the following emperors till A.D. 138, that Lollius 
Urbicus, under Antoninus, carried back the marches of the 
empire to the Friths of Clyde and PortL But that lasted also 
but a short time, for we find that under the Emperor Com- 
modus,^ about A.D. 183, both the Mseats and Caledonians had 
brofceaiB upon the empire, and after harassing the provinces, 
killed a Bonum gmsal that opposed them, and though repulsed 
by the General Marcellus, th^ coottstted in arms till Severus 
the emperor came himsdf in person, aj>. 208, into Britain 
against thenL 

Severus overran both the Mseats and Caledonians, and 
exacted submission of them ; but he was not well returned to 
York when first the Caledonians (as Dio remarks) and then the 
Mseats shook oS the yoka Severus died soon after, and his 
son Caracalla left the Mseats as well as Caledonians at liberty, 
and returned home ; and from that time forward it appears the 
Caledonians possessed themselves of a part of the Mseats' lands, 
or rather, united to the Mseats, shared in their possessions to the 
south of the friths, till Theodosius reduced that countiy, as we 
remarked, into a province, A.D. 370, and from thenceforth the 
Maeats became subject to the Bomans, though it appears that 
countiy was continually harassed by the Caledonians or Picts, 
as also by the Scots. We shall observe elsewhere that the 
Picts or Caledonians had still a claim to a part of it, and about 
A.D, 426, after the building the last wall, and the Boman forces' 
final retreat, the Picts settled at least in all the southern parts 
of the Mseats' country, and took possession of it as their own 
up to the Northumbrian wall The M»ats or Midland Britains, 
becoming either subject to or united with the Picts, and retiring 
towards the more western parts, had their chief seat at Alcluyd, 
or Dunbritton. 

Besides these Midland Britains, formerly called Mseatse, who 
dwelt in Yalentia, it cannot be doubted but numbers of the 
southern or provincial Britains retired and took shelter with 
them upon the Saxons' invasion after the middle of the fifth 

1 Dio, lib. 72, p. 820. 
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century; and the Saxons encroaching daily more on the 
Britains, and possessing themselves by force and great cruelty 
of all the best provinces of South Britain, forced the ancient 
inhabitants to abandon their country and seek refuge either in 
the extremities of the island, or even out of it. 

Abt. II. — Of the Kingdom of the Midland Britains. 

It appears by the testimony of ancient writers that the 
Midland Britains had for several ages not only a dwelling, but 
a little kingdom of their own, called Begnum Cambrense or 
Cumbrense, extending on the western coast from Dunbritton 
and the northern wall to the southern wall in Northumberland, 
and that the chief seat of it was that impregnable rock or 
castle, called Alcluyd, Areclud, Petra Cloithe, the same that is 
now called Dunbritton, from them. 

Joceline,^ who wrote in the twelfth age the life of St. Kente- 
gem or St. Mungo, dedicated to Joceline, bishop of Qlas^ 
(who died a.d. 1199), calls these possessions of the Britains in 
the west of Scotland Begnum Cambrense, and says this king- 
dom in former times was extended from the Northumbrian wsdl 
to the Scotish sea of Forth or Clyde, that is, from the southern 
wall to the northern ; and what the preface to the ancient ' 
chartulary of Olasgo hath of the founding that see, insinuates 
the same. 

That the Britains of those parts had proper kings or princes 
of their own, is likewise proved from the aforesaid and other 
ancient monuments. The life of St. Gildas, published by F. 
Mabillon,* from a manuscript of the library of the Abbey of 
Fleury, gives account that in the fifth age Gildas was bom at 
Arclyd or Dunbritton ; that his father Caunus, otiiers call him 
Navus, was king of that country, and he was succeeded by his 
sonHoel. 

St -Mred, abbot of Eieval, in the life which he wrote of St 
Ninian, about A.D. 1150, speaking of these western parts of 
Scotland, where St. Ninian was bom, says that it was certain, 
not only by the testimony of histories, but by the memoiy of 

* * Diooesis rero episoopatas ^ns [8. Kent^gerni] Boenndiun limitot Gwrabnii^Ss 
regni extendetu^nr ; quod utlqae regnant sicut Tallom quondam a Seveio prin- 
cipe a mari, usque ad mare ... & usque ad fiumen Foraense pertinglt, etc.' — 
Joe, vUa A 8, KentefferrU, M6. BibL Cotton. Yitell. D. VIIl. 

' ' In Cumbria itaque regione quadam inter Angliam k ScoHam aita ; fide 
catholica in illia climatibiia ezuboante k propagante ; domestici fidei ac pro- 
ceres regni cum rege provincie co-operante in honore Dei & sanctse Marias 
pin genetricis^ ecdteiam Glasgnensem, sedem scilicet pontificalem Cumbrensis 
regionis, fandayerunt.' — * Fne&tio. Chartnl. Glasg. give inquisitio de posset- 
sionibas eoclesiaB Gla^. fol. 1, hs. in coUegio Sootor. Paris. 

' Vita S. Gildtt in actis Benedictinis, torn. I. 
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men, tliat these western countries had a proper king of thefir 
own till the end of the Saxon or English times, that is, till the 
Norman invasion : * Usqne ad novissima Anglorom tempora, 
propciiun habtiisse regem, non solum historiarum fide, sed & 
qnorundam qnoque memoria comprobatnr.' ^ ' 

Joceline ' also, in the above-mentioned life of St Mungo, 
tells that^ in St. Mango's time, in the sixth age, Marken was 
king, otherwise Marcus, by whom the saint being ill-used^ 
retired to Wales, but returned .back to Glasgo, being invited 
hy the pious King Bederic or Soderic, one of Marken's sue- 



But of this King Eederic we have an undoubted account from 
St. Adanman* in Si Golumba's life, who relates that this 
Bederic was son to !Dothail, that he was a particular friend of 
St. Columba, and that he reigned in the sixui age at Dunbritton, 
apud Petram Glo jthe. 

Langhom^ gives us a series of seven or eight kings of these 
Midland Britains who lived after this Bederic, succeeding one 
another down to Dummael, about the middle of the tenth age ; 
but however dubious that succession may be, we are assured 
' from better authority that the Britains ^ were in possession of 
Alduyd, or BuAbritton, till Jld. 756 ; that E(;bert, king of the 
Bemitian Saxons, and Oengus, king of the Picts, took it from 
them on conditions. 

Afterwards this country of Clydesdale and Galloway became 
a prey to the Picts, Danes, Scots, and Saxons ; and the mixture 
of so. many' nations, with their daily wars one against another, 
obliged many of the inhabitants to leave their country, and 
reduced .the vest of them to that state of barbarity and anarchy 
which, in the time of King Alexander i., Ins brother Prince 
Davidy afterwards king, found among them, and began to put 
a remedy to these disorders by resettling the episcopal see of 
Glasgo, as it is related in the preface to the old chartulaiy * of 
thatduueh. 

There is no doabt but the. frequent incursions of so many 
enemies, and their oppression, may have obliged some of the 
British inhabitants of these parts to retire elsewhere, as Hum- 
phry Lhuyd' says they did in the ninth age, and as it is 
mentioned by the aforesaid prefiioe of the chartulaiy of 
Gksgo ; but it is also certain that many of these Britains, who 
were now called Welch, Walenses, did remain in or about 

' TiU S. Kiniani per JElredum, U8*. BibL Cotton. Tiber. D. III. 

* JdctelxD, vita S. Keutegemi, e. 22, 81. 

* Ait*»»t»Mi>^ ^vitft & OoliunblB AbUtii, lib* 1, «.!&., 

* huuAonkf de regn. AngL ad ealcenu Idem, p. 2S9. 

* R. Houeden Chr. ad hiine annum. 

* Ghartalar. Olaig., foL 1. ' Ludd. Fragment Brit Descrip. 
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Clydesdale, Galloway, aad oihor western countries of the 
diocese of Glasgo, not only dfter the time that Hum]^iry 
fixes their transmigration^ but that even down to the twelfth 
age they were stiU known in the diocese of Olasgo, by the 
name of Welch, Walenses, as a distinct people, though long 
before subject to the kings of Scotland. 

That the Welch or Biitains were still inhabitants of Clydes- 
dale or the adjacent countries in the year 875, appears by what 
Asserius, the Saxon Chronicle, and other ancient writers relate 
of Halfden the Dane, with his anny, their incursion that year 
upon the Picts and Stratcludenses, as Asserius calls them, or 
Stratcbed-Weales, as the Saxon Chronicle relates. That this 
incursion was not on Britains or Welch, in Flintshire, as Cam* 
den interprets it, but on those in Scotland, seems manifest by 
what all ancient English writers that speak of this incursion 
relate of Halfden*s march. That the Danish army, then about 
Tine, divided in two bodies, whereof the one went southward 
the other northward, commanded by Halfden; that this last 
army ravaged and burnt ou their march Northumberland and 
Holy Island, which was not in their march to Flintshire, but 
in that to Scotland ; and then they add that they attacked the 
Picts and Stratduds or Stratclud Welch, joining them both in 
one incursion or expedition as a neighbouring people, by which 
I think it is evident that these inhabitante of Slratclyd or 
Clydesdale were not a people dwelling on the little river Clud 
in Flintshire, above a hundred miles from Galloway, which 
about these times was the chief seat of the Picts, but a people 
dwelling about Clyde in the west of Scotland, the ancient seat 
of the Britains, and in the neighbourhood of the Picts, 

Aet. III. — The Walenses or remains of the Midland Britains in 
the Western parts o/Scotland^ incorporated toith the Scots. 

But we have as yet more evident proofs that the remains of 
the old Midland Britains were, even in the twelfth age, in- 
habitants of the diocese of Glasgo, and known there by the 
name of Walenses (Welch, a common name to all that spoke 
the British language) as a distinct people; we have, I say, 
proof of this from authentic charters of our kings, Malcolm iv. 
and William, recorded in the ancient chartul^ of Glasgo, 
which are addressed to their subjects of the diocese of Ghu^, 
in this tenor :^ 'Francis & Anglicis, Scotis & Galwejensibus, 
& Walensibiis, & omnibus ecclesise S. Kentegemi de Glasgo, 
& ejusdem episcopi parochiams.' 1st. It is clear these charters 
or precepts for paying the tithes are addressed to the diocesans 

^ ChartoL vit Gksg., fol. 52, etc 
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of Glasgo only ; 2d. It is certain that the diocese of Glasgo, 
though formerly it contained Cumberland in England, was 
aarteaded only to the borders of Scotland in these kings' time, 
and eTer amee the oeetton of the aeat of Garlisley jlD, 1133; 
so there were at this time inhabitants of ail ihese nations 
within the diocese of Glasgo, and they are otherwise known 
in history. By ' Franci ' are understood the French and Nor- 
mans, whereof several families had obtained possessions and 
establishments of our kings in this diocese and other parts of 
their kingdom. The ' Anglici ' are the remains of the Saxons 
settled here. The ' Galwejenses ' were most part Picts, as we 
diall observe; and the ' Walenses' could be no other than the 
Welch, or remains of the old Midland Britains, still distin- 
guished from the rest of the inhabitants by their language, and 
as yet known by the distinct name of Welch, given in those 
days to all that spoke that language in Britain. And Buchanan * 
informs us, at least he seems plainly to import, that as yet, in 
lus time, many of the inhabitants of Galloway spoke the Welch 
or British language, which was their native tongue ; and I have 
heard that some of the commonalty of that country, in the 
remote creeks of it, continue as yet to speak a particidar lan- 
guage, different from the vulgar tongue of the Scots, but I 
could get no certain information of it 

However, since the twelfth age we have no further mention 
of the Walenses or Welch in those parts as a distinct people, 
they being insensibly so united with and incorporated into one 
people with the rest of the inhabitants of that country, that in 
the following ages they appeared no less eclipsed or vanished 
than if they had all left the country; and thence come the 
expressions of Luddus' fragment of the British antiquities, and 
that of the preface to the chartulary of Glasgo, that the 
remains of the old Britains or Welch, in the western parts of 
Scotland, had been by the invasions and ravages of the Picts, 
Saxons, Scots, and Danes forced to leave their coimtry. 

Besides, that these western countries where the Britains 
dwelt, as well as the rest of the kingdom, having been by St. 
David and the following kings daily more polished by whole- 
some laws, and reduced to a regular form of government, the 
inhabitants, though of different origins, were by degrees 
cemented together, and with the Scots, into one body of people ; 
and from the eleventh age downwards, the Saxon or English 
tongue being become the language of the court, both because 

^ ' Se<iiiitiir in eodem latere, k littore ocddentali GaUomdia : qnam Toeem 
h Sootis k YaUU Galliim ngnifieare est Mnpicmim, ut cui alteri a Qallo, 
alteri a Yallo nomen dedere. Valli enim Wallowithiam earn appellant. £a 
magna ex parte pttrio sermone adhuo utitur.' — Buchanan, lib. 2, fol. 21, edit. 
ArUatlL 
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all our kings from Malcolm Keamnore downward till King 
Alexander n. had been all bred up some time in England, 
and learned the language, and all of tbem married English 
princesses ; and because many of their great men, not only the 
Saxons and Normans that came in from England to Scotland 
under the reigns of these kings, but others following their 
example, spoke the English tongue, as many of the inhabitants 
in the southern parts had done before ; and thus the English 
language daily prevailing, wore out by degrees the Welch 
language in the west, as it did the Pictish all over, and daily 
reduces the old Scotidi or Gaelic to narrower bounds ; so all 
distinctions of the old Britains or Welch in the western parts 
of the kingdom from the rest of the Scots being worn off, the 
whole inhabitants of these parts came by degrees only to be 
known by the name 6f Scots, common to the rest of the sub- 
jects of the kingdom ; and the different families have been of 
a long time so interwoven, if I may say so, by mutual com- 
munication and intermarriages, during the space of five hundred 
years, under the name of Scots, that it is no wonder that they 
cannot now distinguish their origins, but look on themselves 
as 'Scots, and as having always been so. 

But that hinders not that great numbers of them are origi- 
nally Britains, and perhaps many more of them of British 
extraction than of Scotish. Hence the inhabitants of these 
countries, though now and of a long time reputed Soots, may 
claim by as just a title, St Ninian, St Patrick, St. Gildas, St. 
Mungo, and other ancient natives of these countries, famous in 
former ages, for their oountiymen, as if these great men had 
been all descended of the Scots. 



CHAPTER III. 

OP THE CALEDONIANS OR PICTS. 

I am now come to the second inhabitants of North Britain in 
order of time, the ancient, warlike, and once most powerful 
people of the Picts or Caledonians, who preserved their liberty 
against all the power of the Boman empire at the height of its 
grandeur* I shall endeavour to be the more particular in the 
account of this ancient people, that nothing is more important 
for setting in a due light the ancient state of Scotland ; and 
that, I hope, it will appear that the present inhabitants of that 
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kingdom are much more concerned in the ancient Picts than 
their modem writers give them to undeAtand. 

To give this subject all the clearness I can, I shall reduce it 
to the following heads, and treat — 1st. Of the antiquity of the 
settlement of the Caledonians in Britain. 2d. Of the occasion 
of the name of Picts being afterwards given to them. 8d. Of 
their origin, and whence they came to Britain. 4th. Of their 
language. 5th. Of the extent of their dominions in Britain. 
6th. Of the nature of their government 7th. Of the series of their 
kings. 8th. Of the union of their kingdom with that of the Scots. 
9th. Of the continuation of their name and race, till they were in- 
corporated into one people, and under one name, with the Scots. 

« 

Abt. I. — Of fhs antiquity of the settlement of the Picts in 
Britain,; that they were the same as the Caledonians, and 
the most ancient and first known inhabitants of the 
northern parts of the island. 

Modem critics are divided in their opinion about the 
antiquity of the settlement of the Picts in Britain — some look- 
ing on them as new inhabitants, long after the peopling the 
northern parts of the island ; others esteeming them the first 
known inhabitants, and the offspring of the ancient Britains of 
the north, so well known during the times of the Romans by 
the name of Caledonians, so called from their country Cale- 
donia, which, according to the Boman writers, included all 
these northern countries of Britain separated from the southern 
by the Friths of Clyde and Forth. 

That the Picts were not a foreign people come in upon more 
ancient inhabitants, but the first known people 6f the north of 
Britain, and originally Britains of the north, is what I intend 
here to establish, as being grounded both on th'e testimonies of 
the Boman histories, from whom we have the most ancient 
accounts of them, as also on that of Bede ; though the abettors of 
the Picts being a quite different people from the Caledonians, 
draw their chief arguments from Bede, -which shall be ex- 
amined. 

It is agreed on, that the most ancient writer that gives us 
any distinct account of the inhabitants of Caledonia is Tacitus, 
in the life of Agricola ; and it appears from him that they were 
looked upon as the most ancient inhabitants of Britain, since 
Tacitus,* speaking of them, says it was uncertain whether they 
were advenas or indigenat, though he inclines to think they came 
originally from the neighbouring countries called Germany. It 

* Tacit, vit. Agric. p. 281 : ' Ratile Caledoniam inhabitantitnn come, magni 
artas Qenoanicam originein assererant' 
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must be also granted that they were in Tacitus' time very 
populous, since they soon made up an army of thirty thousand 
men, able to dispute their ground with the Boman forces, so 
well disciplined, and commanded by so able a general as 
.Agricola. It is likewise certain, that though the Bomans had 
the better of the Caledonians, they neither destroyed them 
nor reduced their country into provinces, and that the fruit of 
tiiair victory was lost as soon as ^ricola left the island ; that 
they coi^aiied long after that so numerous and formidable 
enemies to the B6BMa% that^ far from attacking them again, 
the Bomans were obliged, jlil 124 under Adnan, and 138 
under Antoninus, emperors, to erect walls and tianches to pro- 
tect the Boman provinces from the inroads of the Caledonians; 
that they had broke through these walls, A.D. 183, in the reign 
of Commodus, and ravaged the provincials ; that notwithstand- 
ing the advantages which Ulpius Marcellus, sent by Commodus, 
had over them, they broke in again upon the Boman provinces, 
so that, A.D. 208, the Emperor Severus himself went with the 
strength of the Boman army agai]\st them, and after the loss of 
fifty thousand Boman soldiers in overrunning their country, he 
was content at last to treat with the Caledonians and Mseats, 
and erect a new wall for stopping their inroads ; and twenty 
years after Severus' death, the Caledonians were looked upon as 
such formidable enemies, that Dio^ teUs us, in his account of 
the disposition of the Boman legions, about the year 230, that 
the Bomans kept two legions on the borders against these un- 
conquered Britains, whereas one legion sufficed to keep all the 
rest of the Britains in subjection. 

By all this it is evident that hitherto, that is, till about the 
middle of the third age, the Caledonians, far from being ex*- 
hausted or weakened by their wars against the Bomans, con* 
tinned still a people as formidable to the empire as ever. So 
there was no place for new inhabitants to come in upon their 
ruins and people their desert country ; and the Caledonians 
appear all sdong hitherto too jealous of their liberty to suffer 
foreigners to encroach upon them, as is pretended by those ' 
writers that would make the Picts a new people, come in about 
the third age, and settled in Caledonia, because we do not meet 
with the name of Picts given to the inhabitants of Caledonia 
till about the end of the third age or the beginning of the next 
We shall afterwards (when we examine the origin of the name 
of Picts, Art IIL) give the reason why that name was first 
given to the ancient Caledonians, precisely towards the end of 
the third age, without any alteration among them. 

But to prove how directly that those called in the end of the 

> Dio^ Ub. 55, p. 564. > SfeiUingfleet's Antiq. Brit. Ch. pp. 240, 241. 
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ibird and in the following ages by ihe new name of Picts, 
were not a new people lately settled in the island, bnt the same 
called hitherto Britains of Caledonia or Caledonians, we shall 

[in with the Boman writers who lived in those times. 

Bio/ in the account he gives of Severas' expedition against 
the northern unoonquered nations, calls the conntiy Caledonia, 
and the people Caledonians, to whom he joins their neighbonrs 
the Mseats. Herodian,' in his account of the same expedition, 
written about A.D. 240, calls the same inhabitants of Caledonia 
simply Britains ; but he describes them Picts, or painted, in these 
woids: * They mark their bodies with yarions pictures of all 
manner of animals, and therefore they clothe not themselves, 
lest they hide the painted outside of their bodies.' This 
description that Herodian gives of these warlike Britains or 
Caledonians agrees perfectly with that which daudian in the 
end of the next age gives of them by the name of Picts, and 
shows that Herodian, A.D. 240, and Claudian, about the year 



400, had both the same people in view, and by consequence 
that the Caledonians and Picts were one and the same. For 
thus Claudian ' describes them : 

* Femxpie notatM 
Perl^t exanimes Picto moiiente figoras \ ' 

and in another place, giving account of the General Theodosius* 
victories, he speaks thus of the Picts:^ 

' Die leret lianros, nee lalao nomiiie Picto9 
£doinmt ' — 

where it is to be remarked that Claudian says they were not 
without reason called Picts, or painted Britains, intimating 
evidently that their custom of pamting or marking themselves 
was the causa of the Bomans giving them that name ; but this 
will more clearly appear when I come to speak afterwards of 
the occasion of their getting that name precisely in the end of 
the third age. 

2d The first Boman writers that call the inhabitants of 
Caledonia by the name of Picts in the end of the ^third and 
bq;inning of the fourth age, assure us at the same time that 
these very people whom they call Picts were one and the same 
with the Caledonians.* Eumenius the orator, in his panegyric 
to Constantius, A.D. 297, is the first writer extant who calls the 
North Britains by the name of Picti ; and the same author in 
another oration, pronounced eleven years afterwards in presence 

1 Dio, edit Wechcl, p. 866. * Herodian, lib. 8. 

' Claudian de bello Getico. ^ Claad. Paneg. in. 8, Cons. Honor. 

* Panegyrici reterea. 
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of the Emperor Constantinei A.I). 308, tells us the Caledonians 
were a part of the Picts: Non dico Caledanum aliarumque 
Pictorum. By which^ as we see, that as the Caledonians were 
Picti or painted, so there were also other people of the northern 
parts of Britain who f(»r the same reason bore the same name 
of Picti, to wit, the rest of the unconquered nations of the 
north. And this is further. confirmed and cleared by Ammian 
Marcellin,' in his history, written towards the middle or latter 
end of the fourth age, who is the second author that speaks of 
the Picts, and tells us also that the Caledonians, or, as he calls 
them, the Dicaledonians, were one part of the Picts or painted 
nations, and the Vecturiones another. From all this it seems 
clearly to follow that the people who began first in the end of 
the third and beginning of the fourth age to be called Picts 
by the Soman writers, were not new inhabitants in the island, 
but all one and the same ancient inhabitants of these northern 
unconquered provinces, so well known in former ages by the 
name of Caledonians, or Britains of Caledonia. 

Sd. My third proof of the Picts being not (new) inhabitants, 
but of their being themselves the most ancient and first known 
inhabitants of the northern parts of Britain, is from Bede, in 
the account he gives us of the first settlement of the Picts in 
Britain from the common tradition in his time. After having 
told us that the first inhabitants of the south parts of Britain 
came from Armorica (now called Little Britain in the Gauls, 
and settled in the south parts of the island), he adds, that whilst 
they were multiplying and spreading themselves from the south 
of the island, the Picts came into Britain and took possession 
of the north. His words are : * ' £t cum plurimam insulse partem 
(incipientes ab Austro) possedissent (Britones) contigit gentem 
rictorum de Scythia (ut perhibent) lonfiis navibus non multis 
oceanum ingressam,' etc. ; and after teUing us that they first 
landed in Ireland, and not finding a settlement there they capie 
over to the north of Britain and established themselves : ' Itaque 
petentes Britanniam Picti habitare per septentrionales Insulaa 
partes cceperunt : nam austrina Britones occupaverant.' From 
which passages it seems plainly to follow — 1st. As to the anti« 
quity of the Pictish settlement in North Britain, that it was 
not very long after the first plantation of the southern parts 
thereof, since these first inhabitants were but as yet taking 
possession of the island ; and though they had already planter 
with inhabitants a good part of it, beginning from the south, 
they were not yet multiplied so as to spread to the north. 2d. 
That the northern parts of the island, where the Picts settled, 
were as yet uncultivated and void of inhabitants when they 

^ Ammian. lib. 27, p. 846, 1. 30. * Bede, lib. 1, c. 1. 
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came in, the Biitaina having only taken {yosteasion of the 
sonthem parts. * Namaustrina Britonespa^sederant. 

This, I conceive, to anj impartial map that considers atten- 
tively the text of Bede, will appear to be his meaning ; and all 
I jnetend to show by it is, not that any oertiiin proof can be 
drawn from an author so late as 3ede for the first plantation of 
the island, but only that it was the current opinion of the 
natives in Bede's time that the people who in his time were 
known by the name of Ficte were the first and most ancient 
inhabitants of the north* of Britain, which is sufficient to con- 
fute any other writers posterior %(t Bede, especially when it does 
not appear that they bad been at greater pains to inform them- 
selves than Bede seems t3 have been at. So that what we find 
of the Fiets coming into Britain only after the times of Ghristi-. 
anity,^ in some of the English or British writers of later ages, 
oopyingone another, and all originally from Jefirey of Monmouth 
or such other writers, ought to bo looked i^kxh, if not as alto- 
getbsc labialous, yet at the best that they were only foreign 
coloniee coming in upon the. Picts long after their first settle- 
ment in Britain ; though what we remarked already, and shaU 
have oocasion to relate more at length of the number and 
8trei^;th of the Plots or Caledoniaps in .the three first ages of 
Christianity, seems to leave no room £or it 

By. m we have said I hope it is sufficiently proved that 
the Plots were not new inhabitants upon a more ancient 
people, but the first known inhabitants of the north of 
Britain, and by consequence the same so famouQ in the 
Soman historians by the name of Caledonians, or Britains of 
Galedmiia. 

It remains now to make this system agree with other passages 
of Bede, which are the chief arguments of those writers ' who 
pretend that the Picts are not the ancient inhabitants of 
Britain, nor the same as the Caledonians, but a people quite 
difierent, come in long after, fd)out the third age, upon the 
decay of the Caledonians or Britains of the north, exhausted 
by their wars with the Bomans. It is then objected, that in 
B^'s opinion the Picts could not be th^ Caledonians or Britains 
of the north, since he never gives them those names, but on the 
contrary everywhere supposes or describes the Picts as a people 
qtute different from the Britains in their origin, in their 
language, in their customs, etCt 

But if Bede's passages be well considered, the times dis- 
tii^uished, and all equivocal terms removed, it will, I hope, 
appear that Bede's account is in reality no ways inconsistent, 

^ Uaher, Brit Ant. pp. 808, 804, 808. 

• 8timngfleet*8 Ant of Brit. Gh. pp. 240, 241* 
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but agrees with the Soman writers, who give ns the earliest 
accounts of the first inhabitants of the north of Britain. 

I shall examine afterwards apart what relates to the country 
whence the Picts came originally, and what concerns their 
language. I am here only to consider the objections in general, 
drawn from Bede, against the Picts being in ancient times the 
same as the Caledonians, or a part of the Britains. 

And first, it is objected that Bede never calls this northern 
people by the name of Caledonians ; but that onlv proves that 
Bede, who wrote in the eighth century, was so little acquainted 
with some Boman writers, that he never once mentions that the 
northern parts of Britain were called Caledonia ; by which it 
appears that he had not seen either Dio, or Tacitus, etc., but 
took his information from later writersi and from people of his 
own time. In a word, he generally supposes that the inhabi* 
tants had, in all former ages, borne the same names they were 
known by in his ; so with him, the inhabitants of North Britain, 
called Picts long before his time, are called Picts at their first 
coming to plant the north of Britain ; so also in his time the 
inhabitants i>f Ireland were promiscuously called Scots, and 
therefore he calls them so at the time he supposes that the 
Picts first settled in Britain ; but his not calling the Picts by 
the name of Caledonians proves no more their not having had 
originally that name, and being the same people, than his never 
calUng their country Caledonia proves that the north of Britain 
was never so called. 

2dly. It is objected that not only Bede never calls the Picts 
by the name of Caledonians, or of Britains, but that he all 
along treats of the Britains and Picts as two people entirely 
distinct and opposite. In order to clear this, it must be ob* 
served that the name of Britains, applied to the inhabitants, 
may haVe several distinct meanings or applications, as hath 
been elsewhere here observed. 1st Britains in general denote 
all the ancient inhabitants of the island of Britain, whenceso- 
ever they came and wheresoever they settled at first in the 
island, whether in the south or the north. In this sense the 
inhabitants of Caledonia, or of North Britain (called afterwards 
Picts by the Bomans, about the end of the third age), were, both 
before and after that time, frequently called Britains by the 
Boman writers,^ as being equally inhabitants of Britain as well 
as those of the south ; and in the same sense Bede himself, who 
never calls the whole island by any name but that of Britain, 
would have made no difScolty to have called all the inhabitants 
of the north as well as those of the south by the same name, 
if the obligation to speak the common language of his time, and 

^ TacitnSi Herodian, etc 
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(^ things by the immes then most in use, had not obliged him, 
for clearness sake, to call each people by the names they were 
then, and many ages before, best known by. 2d. By Britains, 
or Britons, are meant those inhabitants of the southern parts 
of the island, on this side the friths, who became subject to the 
Bomans, and were by them reduced into provinces, and there- 
fore known by the name df provincial Britains ; who, upon the 
Bomans retiring out of the island, in the beginning of the fifth 
age, being sadly overrun by the unconquered nations of the 
north, called in the Saxons to their aid, and were soon after 
mastered by them, and forced to retire for shelter, some to 
Wales, others to Clydesdale, others to Brittany in France. In 
this sense the Picts, or inhabitants of North Britain, not only 
were not Britains, but were ever, since these Britains became 
subject to the Bomans, their constant enemies. And it is 
in this sense that Bede makes use of the name of Britains, 
and treats of the Picts as a people quite distinct &om 
theuL 

What is said heie of the distinction of Britains and Picts in 
Bede's time, may, in some measure, answer the same objections 
drawn &om the manner after which Gildas, lon^ before Bede's 
time, spei^ of these two peoples ; with this addition, that Gildas 
speaks of the Picts with so much the more invidious characters 
and bitter expressions than Bede, because Gildas looked on the 
Picts and Scots as the first authors of all the calamities which 
the poor Britains suffered in his time from the cruelty and 
ravages of the Saxons, whose getting a footing in the island was 
whoUy owing to the frequent invasions made on the Britains 
by the Picts and Scots. 

After all, by what we have said in this article, and what we 
have farther to add in the next, to prove that the Picts ^ere not, 
as Dr. Stillingfleet ^ and others suppose, a foreign people come in 
upon the decay of the Caledonians, but only a different name 
given to the Caledonians and other unconquered people of the 
north of Britain, and by consequence the most ancient inhabit* 
ants of these parts,*— by all this, I say, I do not pretend that 
firom the first settlement of the Caledonians in those northern 
parts l^ey never received any strangers among them in lesser 
numbers. For, beeddes that it cannot be doubted but several 
of the Britains of the south, to be free of the Boman yoke and 
preserve their liberty, retired and joined the Caledonians in 
their wars against the Bomans, and were incorporated in one 
state and body of people with them, it is not unlikely that the 
stories of the three comings in of the Picts to Britain, mentioned 
by Usher * from writers of later ages (in case there be any real 

^ Stillingfleet, p. 240. > Uslier, Antiq. Brit pp. 808, 804, 808. 
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ground fox them of better credit^ wd more cuicient thaoi JeCNj 
of Monmouth), may have been oocasioned \>j some Utile oolmes 
earning in to them, from the northern continent, and reeeiyed 
by theiQ as auzilicoies. But all those, if such there were, being 
far inferior in number to the ancient Caledonians or Plots, have 
been inoorpomted into one body of people with tbem> without 
any derogation of the antiquity of the settlement of the anc^^nt 
inhabitants, or causing any alteration in their an(»ent name. ; 
in the same manner as we see the many Sax-on> Norman, and 
other families, who, especially in the eleventh and twelfth ages, 
came into Scotland, were received by our kings, Malcolm Kean* 
more^his children and successors, and got lands and possessions 
from them> were so incorporated into one people with the rest 
of tbe subjects, that were it uot for the addre|9» xnade use of by 
our kings, Edgar, Alexander L, David L» Malcolm, and. William, 
in some of their charters^ which bear Anglis, Francis, as well as 
Scotis aiMl Galwejensibus, and the accounts we have from the 
history of the times and the private writings of some families, 
•«^were it not» I say, for these records, aU these fomiUes, though 
originally come from France, England, or other countries^ are 
some ages ago so cemented with the rest of the Scots, that iar 
from making any alteration of the name of the SlK)t8> they have 
lost their own original name, and many of them the memory ci 
the country of their origin, are equally reputed Scots as the 
most ancient inhabitants, and are only known by that name. 
And as the coming in of these strange families derogated nothing 
firom the antiquity of the Scots, so neither did any foreign 
colonies derogate from the antiquity of the Caledonians, in case 
any such did come into them. 

Art. IL — Qfths occasion of the name ofPicts given to the 
Caledonians or Britains of the north. 

That the people who began to be called Picts in the third 
and after ages were truly and properly the same people with 
the Caledonians and oth^ ancient Britains of the north, wiU 
as yet further and more distinctly appear by examining the 
origin or first rise and occasion of the name of Pieti or Picts in 
Britain, and showing that it was not originally the proper name 
of the people so called brought in with them to the island, or 
a name which they gave themselves, but a g^ieral denomina- 
tion given by the Bomans, in or about the third age of Christir 
anity, to the CaledoniaDB; and not to them alone, but to all the 
ancient unconquered inhabitants of Korth Britoin, from their 
c<Hitinuing the custom of painting or marking figures on their 
bodies as a mark distinguishing them from the provincial or 
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coDqneied Britains, who, upon submittiiig to the Boman laws 
and polity, had laid aside the use of painting with the rest of 
their fDrmer customs, esteemed barbarous by die Soman& And 
this name of Picti being once fixed by the Somans and pro- 
vincial Britains that spoke the Latin tongue, and appropriated 
to the northern unconquered inhabitants, was afterwards re- 
tained with little alteration in the mlgar tongues by the 
Britons and Saxons, as were the "pToper names of cities ; and 
the same name was expressed in the equivalent term of Gruith* 
neach by the Irish and ancient Scots. All which, I hope, will 
clearly appear by the following observations : — 

1st, It is to be remarked that, before the Bomans entered 
Britain, and till by their settling their government there they 
had poHshed the Britains by degrees as they subdued them 
and Induced them into provinces, cdl the Britains of the south as 
well as those of the nortii had the custom of painting themselves, 
or marking their bodies, as Caesar^ and Mela remark, who both of 
them wrote before the Bomans had made any fixed settlement 
in the island. And even the name of the island itself seems 
derived from that custom, for BrUk, according to Camden, 
signifies- paint ; and Tannia in the Celtic language (which is 
ihe mother tongue of the British) signifies, according to Pezron,' 
countiy. So that Britannia originally signifies the countiy of 
the painted or figured people. Upon the whole, it appears that 
in the earliest times, whilst the Britains lived as yet according 
to their native customs, before the Bomans entered, the Britains 
of the south were no less Picti, painted, than those of the north ; 
)>u;t then there was no occasion for their being called Pieti, the 
custom being common to them all, the name would not have 
served to- distingoiBh them. 

2d. That the Bomans, establishing their polity, customs, and 
manners among those they subjected to the empire and re- 
duced into provinces, and abolishing those customs of the 
conquered nations that appeared barbarous to them and 
opposite to their manners, such as that of painting or making 
figures on their skins, it happened that this custom of paint- 
ing being laid aside by the southern Britains by degrees as 
the Boman conquests advanced towards the north, and as their 
polity was settled among them, and remaining at last only 
among the Caledonians and other unconquered nations of the 
north, it was very natural for the Bomans and those that 
spoke their language to give the name of Picti or Picti 
Britanni to these last, to distinguish by one remarkable 
name all the unconquered Britains from the provincials who 

^ Cssar's Comment, lib. 5 ; Pomp. Mela, lib. 8, c. 6 ; Solon, c. 85. 
' Ptezron, Antiq. des Ganles, pp. 878, 418. 
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had left off that custom of painting or making figures on 
.themselves. 

The truth of this origin of the name will as yet appear more 
clearly if it be considered that it was in the end of the third 
age that we find this name of Picti first given to the Caledonians 
and other Britains of the north by the orator Eumenius, and 
that there was a particular reason why the Romans gave them 
thc^t name in the third age rather than before, because the 
custom of painting or making figures on themselves began in 
the third age to be a more remarkable distinction betwixt the 
provincials and extra-provincials than ever before. 

The Emperor Severus' expedition into Britain was in the 
beginning of the third age. From the wars of Julius Agricola, 
tmder Domitian, till Severus' time, the Bomans had never 
entered Caledonia, having enough to do to defend their pro* 
vinces in Britain against the northern nations : we do not find 
that they attacked them but in their own defence. Sevems' 
ambition to have the surname of Britannic carried him farther, 
and intending a conquest of the whole island,^ he entered 
Caledonia, and marched his army, though with almost incredible 
loss, to the farthest extremities of the north of Britain. The 
Bomans who followed him in this expedition, and penetrated 
to the utmost bounds of Caledonia, had more occasion than 
ever before to know the manners and customs of the northern 
inhabitants, and to remark more particularly that they were all 
painted or marked with figures, as Herodian,' an author of that 
time, in the very account of this expedition describes them. 
The Bomans at the same time observing no such custom among 
the provincial Britains, who had time out of mind laid it aside, 
it was natural for them, seeing all the extra-provincials painted 
or coloured, and none so but them, to give them the name of 
Picti, which in one word comprehended all the different extra- 
provincial Britains, and served to distinguish them by one 
common name that included them all from the provincial 
Britains. And so it happened ; for Herodian, though he de- 
scribes them painted or coloured, yet still continues to call 
them Britains, as his contemporary Dio caUs them Caledonians 
in the account they have given us of Severus' expedition. The 
first Boman writer after that expedition that mentions these 
northern jinconquered nations calls them all by one common 
name of Picti, Picts. This was the orator Eumenius, who in 
the year 297, in an oration before the Emperor Constantius, 
calls these nations for the first timePicti ; and in another oration, 
as we have already remarked, pronounced a.d. 308, eleven 
years after, in the presence of Constantino, tells us that the 

> Dio, edit. Wechel, p. 867. " Herodian, lib. 2. 
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Caledoniaxis were only a part of the Picts or painted Britains, 
and thereby giving ns to understand that Picti was now become 
the genersd name to all the northern unconquered nations. 
The same extent of the name of Picti appears also in Ammian, 
as we observed elsewhere. 

From what we have said, I hope manifestly appears the 
natural reason of this new name of Picti^ given to a people so 
well known to be the ancient inhabitants of these northern 
parts, that the same Eumenius/ the first time he mentions 
them, supposes it as a thing well known that they used to have 
wars with the Britains before the coming in of Julius Csesar, 
and this he advances in the presence of the emperor and chief 
officers of the empire lately come from Britain. I hope also 
what is said above suffices to discover the particular occasion 
of the Romans giving this new name of Picti to the northern 
Britains precisely in the third age, after Severus* expedition 
into these northern parts of the island. 

Now this name being once given them by the Bomans, and 
continued by the provincial Britains, who spoke their tongue, 
down to the Saxon invasion, it was as natural for the Britains 
and Saxons to retain the name, though originally Latin, in their 
vulgar tongues, with alterations according to their different 
idiotisms, as to retain so many names of towns and countries 
and so many other words derived from the Latin, particularly 
the names of things whereof the Romans had introduced among 
the Britains the first use : so the Britains or Welch, of course, 
called all these northern people, their ancient enemies, Phycht- 
bead ; the Saxons named them Pehts or Pyhtas; and the Irish 
and ancient Scots expressed the same thine in equivalent terms 
of their language, calling them Cruithneacn, from Cruith, which 
signifies forms or figures, such as they used to paint or mark on 
themselves. 

And now I hope what I have said in this article of the 
occasion of the Csdedonians being called Picts will appear to 
impartial readers a sufficient answer to Dr. Stillingfleet's ' first 
objection, that he does not understand why the continuing 
an old custom should give the Caledonians a new name. The 
next objection he makes is, What makes the Roman writers so 
suddenly alter their style, and exchange a name so famous 
among the Bomans (as that of Caledonians) for the name of 
Picts, which was not heard of before ? This query is also in a 
great measure answered by what we have said already, to which 
I add, that the Roman writers did not alter their style on a 
sudden, as the objection supposes, but by d^ees. Eutnenius 
is the first that ddls all the northern unconquered nations by 

' Eomeiu Poneg. 9. * Stillingfleet's Antlq. Brit p. 2i0, etc 
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the name of Picti ; but he still continues to call a part of theni 
by their old name Caledonians [Caledanes idiique Ficti ^], and 
they continue to be so named by Boman writers in the end of 
the fourth age, Dicaledones;' and here also they are only a part 
of the Picts, painted or unconquefed nations of the north. And 
this seems the true reason why the Boman writers ceased to 
call them Caledonians, at least why we meet not with that 
name after the fourth age given to tiiese unconquered nations, 
who are all commonly from that time called Picti, as being all 
comprehended under that common name. Whereas the name 
of Caledonians, comprehendiog only a part of the Picts, or un- 
conquered nations, grew out of use by degrees, especially after 
the Scots who came from Ireland began to make a figure in 
Britain, and were known to the Bomans as the common enemies 
of the empire in conjunction with the Picts. And from that 
time both the Boman and British writers comprehend under 
the names of Picts and Scots all the northern nations who had 
never been subjects of the Boman empire. And the lesser 
people, whose proper names we find in former writers, being 
either become subject to ot united into one people with the* 
Picts, or the Scots, or the Britains of the north, we hear no 
more of the names of any other nations in Britain, after the 
coming in of the Saxons in the fifth age, but of the Britains, 
the Picts, the Scots, and of the Saxons. At least this is the 
style of Gildas and of Bede, who seem to have read neither 
Tacitus, nor Die, nor any Boman writer who mentions Cele^ 
donia or the Caledonians. 



Art. III. — 0/ the Origin of the Caledonians or Picts, and from 

whence they first came into Britain. 

As to the country from whence the Caledonians or Pictff 
Game first into Britain, Bede * says that the report was in liis 
time (fU perhibenU) that they came originally from Scythia ;• 
and in this he is generally followed by later writers. But 
whereas the said Bede writes, and it is commonly agreed on, 
that the Britains of the south came from the opposite coasts of 
the Gaols, from this, his ^ving a different origin of these 
Britains and of the Picts, is formed a new objection against 
what we have endeavoured to prove in the foregoing artides of 
the Picts being the ancient Britains of the north. But if this 
were of any weight, it would equally prove that the Silures, a 
people of South Britain, were not Britains, because Tacitus * 
thisdcs that they came originally from Spain. As if the greatest 

* EameiL « Ammian, lib. 27, p. 847. 

» Bed. Ub. 1, c 1, * Tacit, vit. Agric n. 11. 
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part of the Britaiod of the south, because they came in origin- 
ally from the opposite coasts of the Gauls, were more judtly 
entitled to the name of Britains than the other ancient inhabit- 
ants of the island, though thej had come at first from different 
countries. 

It was not^ then, the coming to settle in Britain from one 
eormtty rathet than from another that gave the inhabitants of 
the isknd the nakne ol Britains (fot aU of them at the first 
plantation of it must have c(»De in from some foreign country 
ot other), but theit being the first known inhabitants of the 
respective provinces of Britain^ whether south or north, gave 
them equally a right to that name. Hence the Picts being, 
according to Bede, as we have seen, the first inhabitants of the 
nOrtiiem parts of Britain from whatsoever country they came, 
were by their being ancient inhabitants of the island no less 
entitled to th^ common name of Britiedns than the inhabitants 
of the ftouthem parts df the islmid. 

But to come now to tiie country that was the origin of the 
Caledonians or Picts. If we suppose the conjectures of Tacitus 
and of Bede to be well grounded, it will appear that the first 
inhat^tants of Caledonia came originally from the ancient 
Cheibonesud Cymbrica^ or Scandia, iso famous for sending abroad 
numbers of people, that Jornandes ^ calls it justly the work- 
house of nations, Officina (jfeTUium. And whereas Tacitus' 
conjectures that the Caledonians came out of Germany, and 
Bede, who calls them Picts, by the name they commonly bore 
in his time, says it was reported that they came from Scythia, 
this difiefence may be easUy reconciled by explaining thei 
meaning of these two writers. 

!bacitus>^ in his description of Germany, includes in Genfiania 
Magna, as well as Pomponius Mela, all the northern nationd of 
the European continent even to the ocean, containing an im- 
mense extent, and many islands unknown to the Bomans^ On 
the otiii^r hand, Bede, following the ancient geographers, such 
as Strabo/ fts also Diod(ffus * and Pliny,* supposes that Scythia 
Europsea ext^aded to the utmost bounds of the north, and 
includes among the Scythians the ancient inhabitants of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Danemark^ the Daci, Gete, etc. So that in reality 
Tacitus and Bede difiTer only in name, but both agree in the 
same opinion that the Caledonians or Picts came in at first 
ISrom tjbie opposite coasts ot the northern parts of the European 
continent^ whidi Tacitus includes in Germany, and Bede in 
Scythia. 

> JornandM de rebus Oeticis, lit). 1, c. i, ' Tacit yit Anic. n. 11. 
' Taeit. de morib. GernudMv. n. 1, 2. * Stxmbo, p. 607. 

» Diodor. lib. 6, c. 7. • Plin. Ub. 6, c. 18. 
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Now sappoeiiig that there were any good ground for the 
opinion of these two writeis, which they themaelves give only 
as a conjectore or hearsay, and that we had any certainty of 
the Caleioniaiu, » Kcte iviBg had their origin 4m the S»i 
northern parts of the European continent, it were an nseless as 
well as an endless discossion to examine in particular from 
which of all the northern nations of the continent the first 
colony came to Caledonia, because that these nations of the 
north were almost in perpetual motion and changing habita- 
tions, as Strabo ^ remarks; and he assigns for it two reasons : 
the one because of the barrenness of the soil, — they tilled not 
the ground, and built habitations only for a day ; the other, 
because, behig often overpowered by their neighbours, they were 
forced to remova Another reason why it is impossible to 
know from which of those nations the northern parts of 
Britain (supposing they came from thence) were at first 
peopled, is because we have but very lame accounts of these 
northern nations from the Greek or Soman writers (from whom 
alone we can look for anything certain in those early time8)i 
especially of those of Scandia to the north of the Baltic Sea» as 
the same Strabo * observes. Besides, it appears that Caledonia 
was peopled long before the inhabitants of these northern parts 
of the continent were mentioned or even known by the most 
ancient writers we have, and perhaps before the first nations 
mentioned by them were settled in those parts. 

But if, notwithstanding the ignorance we are left in by the 
most ancient Greek and Soman writers of the inhabitants of 
the northern continent in the most early times, any conjecture 
may be drawn from the customs of these nations when they 
begin to appear in certain history, it would be a confirmation 
of the Caledonians being come into Britain from those northern 
parts of the continent, that we find, by the first Soman writers 
who mention them, the custom of painting or imprinting figures 
on their bodies (which is the most distinctive character of the 
Caledonians) still in use in the first age of Christianity among 
several of these people of the northern continent 

Such were the Arii, mentioned by Tacitus,' the Agathyrsi * 
and Geloni ; and these last are also mentioned by Solinus,* who 
gives the same character of them and the Getae as he does of 
the Picts. And though those people lived, for the most part, 
when these authors wrote of them, at a distance from the 
northern coasts, yet we know not what changes might have 
happened in their habitations from the time of the first plant- 
ing the north of Britain till that of these writers. 

1 Strabo, p. 291. > Ibid. p. 294. ' Tacit, de mor. Germ. p. 228, ed. lips. 

* Virgil, Oeorg. Hb. 2. » Solin. c. 26. 
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Bat as all that I have advanced hitherto in this article of 
the origin of the Caledonians from Scandia, or other northern 
parts of the European continent, hath no other ground but a 
conjecture of Tacitus' and Bede's hearsay (ut perhibmt), I must 
own that it appears much more natural and more probable 
that the Caledonian Britains or Picts were of the same origin 
as the Britains of the south ; that as these came in originally 
from the nearest coasts of the Gauls, by degrees as they midti- 
plied in the island, and peopled the southerly parts of it, they 
advanced towards the more northerly, and seated themselves 
there, carrying along with them the same customs as the 
Britains of the south, as also the same language, derived origi- 
nally from the Celtes or Gauls. And Tacitus ^ hhnseU seems at 
last to come into this opinion, for afber his conjecture about 
the origin of the Caledonians and of the Silures, he adds, 
without exception, as to aU the Britains in general, that it was 
more credible or likely that the Gaida from the neighbouring 
coast had at first peopled the island* This seems more natural, 
for so the earth was peopled at first Men, as their number 
increased in their first habitations, being obliged to advance 
forward to new ones in their neighbourhood — ^to transport them- 
selves not only over rivers, but over the narrow passages of sea, 
at first only to the nearest lands or islands, wMch they could 
easily discern from their own coasts, before they durst venture 
on sea voyages out of sight of land, especially in those early 
times when men were so ignorant of the art of navigation ; so 
it is much more probable that the first inhabitants of the 
northern parts of Britain came rather from the southerly parts 
of the islsoid than from Scandia^ or other parts of the norttiem 
continent, at the distance of several days' sailing from any part 
of Britain. 

This origin of the Caledonians is confirmed by the account 
that the Boman writers Herodian, Dio, and even Tacitus him- 
self in other places give of them, by their calling tbem ordi* 
narily by the name of Britains, and by their treating of them 
as a part of the Britains. without other distinction than that of 
their being seated in the most northerly part of the island, 
Caledonia, and of their having maintained their liberty with 
greater courage and unanimity than the Britains of the south 
against the power of the Roman empire. This character of the 
Caledonian Britains appears eminently in the noble harangue 
which, according to Tacitus, the famous Galgacus made to 
his countrymen assembled in battle against iigricola's army. 
He tells them they were the most noble among the Britains 



> < In nnivemuii temen lestimanti, CkUos ridnwn aoliini oeonpaeae credibile 
est' — TacU, vU, Agrie. n. 11. 
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(nMlissimi totivs BrUannuBX who had never beheld slavery, 
much less imdeigone it, — ^which is the only difference he puts 
betwixt the Caledonians and Britains of the south. In fine, 
Herodian never calls these of the north but Britains, though 
he describes them to be Picts ; and Tacitus himself, who calls 
their country Caledonia, never gives the inhabitants of it any 
other name but that of Britains. 

Art. rV. — Of the Pictish Langtcage. 

Having in the farming articles shown that the Picts were 
the same people with the Caledonians, and that the Caledonians, 
or Britains of the north, were originally the same people with 
the Britams of the south, it follows, of course, that their language 
in ancient times, and before the Bomans were settled in Britain, 
was the same — to wit, British. 

And even though we should suppose that the Ctdedonians or 
Picts had their origin from the northern parts of the European 
continent, as Tacitus seems to conjecture, and as it was re- 
ported to Bede, that would not hinder the Caledonians from 
having originally had the same language as the Britains, since 
it appears that the Celtic language, whereof the British is a 
dialect, was in use in ancient times in the farthest extremities 
of the north ; at least the Celtes or Celto-Scy ths were extended 
to these parts, for Strabo tells us that the ancient Greek 
writers ccdled all the northern nations Celto-Scyths or Scyths ; 
and Tacitus ^ assures us that in his time the Qallic tongue was 
in use among some of these northern people, such as the- 
Gbthini, and die British tongue among others, as the JSstii 

But we need not go so £eff off to seek the origin of the 
Caledonians, or of their language, having already shown that it 
iB much more natural, and better grounded in authority, to think 
that the Caledonians were a part of the Britains of the south, 
and that both of them had in common their origin ttota the 
nearest coasts of the Qauls, and by consequence the language 
of the Caledonians must have been originally the same as that 
of the Britains of the south. 

However, it is no wonder that the long habitation of the 
Bomans, mixed with the Britains, caused such alterations, both 
in their manners or customs and in their language^ as to make 
tiie Caledonians or Picts, after several ages, appear a people of 
a differmt origin and different language ; and these alterations, 
no doubt, gave occasion to Bede,' a stranger to the languages 
both of the Britains and Picts, to express Mmself in the manner 

^ Tacit, de morib. Oemutn., edit Gronor. fi. 48 and 45. 
" Bede, lib. 1, c. 1. 
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he dotli, both of the people and of their tongues, in that famous 
passage where he says in his time there were in Britain five 
languages of five people — to wit, the English or Sason, ihe 
British, the Soots or Irish, the Pictish, and the Soman or Latin, 
where, among others, he makes both the British and Pictish 
people and their language quite distinct For though Bede 
might know some words of the British and Pictish languages, 
as we see he did, yet it required a greater knowledge of them 
than can be supposed in a native Saxon to be able to discern 
by their analogy that they were originally but different dialects 
of the same mother tongue ; and, after all, Bede spoke as pro- 
perly in calling them distinct languages as one would do in 
palling the English and (xermans different languages, there 
havii^ been, without doubt, as great an alteration in ^e British 
tongue from the time of the Romans being settled in the island, 
as there is in that of the English since the Norman conquest. 

For though, before the coi^g in of the Bomans, the Britains 
both of the south and of the north spoke one and the same 
language, yet after their having been, from the time that the 
Bomans settled in the island, about six hundred years before 
Bede's time, not only in quite different interests, and separated 
from one another, but that the Britains of the south, by their 
long subjection to and mixture with the Bomans, had learned 
their language, and received in their own a multitude of new 
words and expressions from the Latin, as well as new arts and 
sciences unknown to the nortliem Britains or Caledonians, to* 
gether with an accent and pronunciation quite different from 
theirs, — <aU this, in length of time, must have naturally made 
such alterations in the British language as to make the British 
and Pictish appear as different one from another as the English, 
doth from the Dutch or German— in a word, so as not to be 
understood one by another. So it is no wonder that Bede, v^ 
stranger both to the British and Pictish, took them for different 
languages. 

But that did not hinder his learning several words of botb 
languages ; for we nowhere find a clearer proof of the Pictisl^ 
language being the same with the British than in Bede,^ where 
he tells us that Penuahel in Pictish signified the head of the 
wall, which is just the signification that the same two words. 
Pen and Uahel, have in the British. But to render the proof 
drawn from the equivalency of sense or signification of the 
same words in the British and Pictish languages more clear, it is 
fit to observe — 1st That all the words that we know of remaiu- 
ing of the Pictish tongue are names of places. 2d. That all the 
noithem provinces of Britain, at least from the Friths of Cluyd 

> Bede^ Ub. 1, c. 12. 
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and Forth to the Orknays, were (as we shall show ^) the ancient 
dominions of the Caledonians or Picts till about the eighth or 
ninth age (excepting what the Scots possessed in the north- 
western parts of the island). So all the old words or names of 
places in those parts which formerly belonged to the Picts, 
at least those that are not Graelic or Irish, must be Pictish ; and 
if they prove to have the same signification in the British 
tongue, the conformity of those two languages will more clearly 
appear. 

Thus Aber, which signifies in the British tongue (as Camden 
observes) the fall or mouth of a river or brook, is most fre- 
quently used, in those parts of Scotland which the Picts formerly 
inhabited, in the same signification, as Aberdeen, Abemethy, 
Aberbrothock, and a multitude of others. The same thing may 
be said of the word Strat or Strath, which in the British tongue, 
as the same learned author remarks, signifies a valley having a 
river or brook running through it, and is very conmion in Scot- 
land in the same sense, as in these words, Stratheme, Strathdie, 
Strathdone, Strathyla, Strathawin, Strathspei, Strathbogy, and 
many others; and since these words are not old Scotish or 
Irish, and that the South Britains never dwelt in those parts, 
they must be Pictish, and by consequence are a new proof of 
the conformity of the British and Pictish languages. And I 
make no doubt but a person well skilled in the British tongue 
would, by observation, find many more words common to the 
British and Pictish languages in these northern parts of the 
island formerly inhabited by the Picts, notwithstanding that 
many names of places are so altered and corrupted by length 
of time, and by changes of possessors and inhabitants, that they 
appear quite different from what they were originally or in 
former ages. Thus two of the most famous places in the 
Pictish times, Abemethy in Stratheme, the chief seat, as it is 
believed, of the Pictish kings, and Eorteviot, another habitation 
of the Pictish and Scotish kings, both of them now inconsider- 
able villages, were formerly very differently written, — the one 
Apumethige,' the other Fothurtabaicht,* as may be seen in the 
appendix of ancient pieces at the end of this work. And I 
believe the many names of old places in those parts which now 
begin by the syllable For, as Forfar, Forres, Fordyce, etc., may 
have formerly been written Fothur or Fothuir ; and it is in 
that way of writing that the true meaning of the word must be 
sought The same thing may have happened to such names of 
places in the north as b^in with the syllables Pet or Pit, Tille, 
El, Both, and the like. ' 
' I must also here remark, that even many words or names o£ 

> InfrOf Art V. ' Append, n. 2. ' Append, n. 8, 
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places which pass for old Scotish, Gaelic, or Irish^ may have 
had the same signification in the British language which they 
have in Gaelic, and yet have been originally Pictish, — ^these 
three languages, the British, the Pictish, and the Irish, as hath 
been already remarked, having aU originally been only different 
dialects of the same mother tongue, the Celtic ; there being an 
analogy no less visible betwixt the two of these languages that 
still subsist — ^to wit, the British, divided into the Welch, Cornish, 
and Armorican dialects, and the Irish, the same with the old 
Scotish or Gaelic, on the one hand, than there is on the other 
betwixt the English, High and Low Dutch, originally dialects 
of the Gothish. Those who by education, or by t^eir own 
private study, have a competent knowledge of these languages, 
will, by comparing them, find out their analogy ; and others 
that have not had those advantages, will find abundance of 
proofs of it in the late Mr. Edward Lhuyd's learned work, 
entitled Archceologia Briiannicg,, 

It was in all appearance this analogy or afi^ty of the 
Pictish language with the Irish or Gaelic, the vulgar tongue of 
the generality of the Scots in those days, and with the British, 
which was the language of the Walenses or Welch in Galloway 
and other parts of the west of Scotland, that, upon the union of 
the Pictish and Scotish kingdoms in the ninth age, made the 
Pictish language so disappear before the middle of the twelfth 
age (which was Henry of Huntington's ^ wonder) as if it never 
had been ; the Picts after the union, being by d^rees all over 
the north incorporated into one body of people with the Scots, 
whose vulgar language, before Malcolm Keanmore's reign, was 
generally the Gaelic or Irish, left off more naturally the use of 
their own language, and came to speak that of the Scots, 
because of the affinity betwixt the two languages. The same 
thing happened in Gralloway and the western parts, where 
many of the Picts were mixed with the Walenses, or remains 
of the Midland Britains, even before the union with the Scots, 
and where they made a greater figure after it by the name of 
Galwejenses, as we shall see elsewhere. 

Aet. V. — Of the extent of the Pictish dominions. 

There is no part of the ancient state of the north of Britain 
or Scotland that seems to have been more misrepresented or 
less tmderstood by our modem writers than the extent of the 
Pictish and Scotish dominions in old times. Boece * reduces 
the Pictish dominions within very small bounds, since he tells 

' Hen. Himtingtoii, lib. 1, foL 171. 

' Boot. pp. 11, 12, edit a.d. 1575 ; liedei hist p. 54. 
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us that from the beginning of the Scots* monarcby in Britain, 
the Scots, besides the western provinces and i8les> were pos- 
sessed of all the northern countries beyond the Grampian hills 
or Cairn of Mounth, and sets down the distribution of these 
northern parts, made by Fergus i. three centuries before the 
incarnation, among his nobles; and in this he is generally 
followed by the Scotish writers that came after him. 

Camden,^ on the contrary, confines the Scotish dominions 
even in St. Columba's time to Argyle, Kentyre, Knapd€ul, and 
some of the western islands towaids Ireland, and extends the 
Pictish territories to Lorn, Mule, and Jona, or Ycolmkill, 
grounded chiefly on Bede's having made Jona the donation of 
the Picts to St Cohimba. My intention here is to examine 
the extent of the Pictish or Caledonian dominions acoording to 
what remains we have of ancient writers. And, 1st, their extent 
to the north — ^that is, beyond the Friths of Clyde and Forth, 
towards the northern extremities of Scotland ; 2d, the extent 
ef their dominions, by degrees, to the south, of these friths. 

Sec. 1. — ExteTvt of the Caledonian or Fictish dominions to the 
north; that they reached to the eastremities of the north of 
Scotland, or northern parts of BritoA/n. 

Tacitus,* the most ancient author that gives us any account 
of the northern parts of Britain, includes in Caledonia all the 
countries on the north side of the Friths of Clyde and Forth. 
Dio,* in his relation of Severus' expedition into Caledonia, 
gives us much the same notion of its extent. 

Bede is no less express that the Picts, from their first settle- 
ment in Britain, possessed all the northern parts of it beyond 
the friths, not only towards the east, but even those parts 
towards the west which became afterwards, upon the Scots 
coming into Britain, their portion or possession. For he tells 
us * that the Frith of Clyde was anciently the boundary of the 
Britains and Picts, and consequently he says that the Scots, at 
their first coming to Britain, received, or tdok possession of, 
a portion of the Pictish territories, in parte Pictorum, at the 
north side of the Frith of Clyde, which thenceforth became the 
boundary of the Scots and Britains, as before the Scots' coming 
in it had been the western boundary of the Britains and Picts, 

^ Camden in Soot^ 

« Tacit, vit. Agricol®, pp. 283, 234, edit Lips. » Dio, p. 867. 

*■ * Est autem sinus mans permaximos, qui antiquitus ^entem Bntonum a 
Pictis secernelMt ; qui ab Occidente in terras longo spatio emmpit, ubi est 
civitas Britonnm munitissima usque hodie, quevocatur Alcluith.' — nede, lib. 1, 
c. 1. ' Procedente tempore Britannia post Britones & Pictos tertiam Scotorum 
nationem in Pictonun parte recepit' — loid. 
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^hose territories towards the east bad been bonnded by the 
Frith of Forth, 

The Picts, according to Ammian/ were divide in the fourth 
centurj into Deucaledonians and Yeettirionea — that is, southern 
and northern, according to the interpretation of learned mod^n 
critics. But what is only guessed at from the etymology of 
the names by these critics is plainly expressed by Bede/ where 
he says the southern Plets, conyerted to Christianity by St. 
ITinian^were divided from the northern, whom St. Golumba 
converted, by a high ridge of hills, which can be no other than 
the Grampians ;' so that the southern Piots were those that 
dwelt to the south of the Grampian hUls, and the northern 
were those Picts who inhabited the countries from the same 
hills northwards to the extremities of Scotland. 

That the Picts in St. Columba's time, that is, in the sixth 
century, were still in possession of the utmost extremities of 
the north of Britain, is further proved from the accounts that 
Adamnan gives us in St. Columba's life of the saint's journeys 
to these northern Picts, whom he converted. And here- I 
cannot but observe, that as this life of St. Columba by Adamnan 
is, next to Gildas' writings^ the most ancient historical piece 
remaining of a British writer, so, being received for genuine by 
the learned in foreign countries as well as at home, it contains 
the most ancient and authentic account of the Scotish history. 
'But before I set down those passages of Adamnan containing 
St Columba'^B journeys, in order to understand them more fully, 
and to set in a clearer light the extent of the Pictish dominions 
in those times,-**to wit, in the. sixth and seventh century, — ^it is 
necessary to give a distinct, view of the names, situation, and 
several branches of that £ftmoi\fi ridge of hills that reaches bom 
one side of North Britain to the other. 

These hills are called by Tacitus, and others after him. Mens 
Grampius^ whence Granzebin; by Adamnan,* Ik»sum Britanniss, 
commonly Drum^Albayn ; by Bede,^ Ardua & horrentia montium 
juga; by an anonymous auliior of the description of Albany or 
Scotland, cited by Camden from a Hs. in the Burghleyan 
Library, at present in the Colbertin, from whence it wtis copied, 
and is h^re inserted in the Appendix^ No. 1, * Mons qui Mounth 
.vocatur qui a mari occidentali. usque ad orientale extenditur.' 
And by another short description of Scotland in the Cotton' 
Library of the thirteenth age they are thus explained : ' Quod- 
dam vastum quod vocatur le Mounth ubi est pessimum pas- 
sagium sine cibo.' This last passage respects particularly that 
branch of these hills commonly called the Cairn of Mounth. 

^ Ammian, HsrceU. lib. 27. ' Bede, lib. 8, c. 4. 

* Adamn. yit. S. Columb. lib. 2, c. 46. * Bede, wprct, ^ JKiero, D. 11. 7. 
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Aa to their situation and branches, it is agreed on by all that 
the Grampian hills divide Scotland into two parts, they running 
from the east to the west. It is also agreed that the ridge of 
hills commonly called the Mounth, or Ccdm of Mounth, that 
runs &om Athole down the south side of the river of Dee to 
the east sea, near Dunnoter, is a chief branch of the Grampians ; 
and generally the modem descriptions of Scotland bring the 
other branch of the Grampian hills, which terminates at the 
western sea, from Athole down through Braid-Albayn, by Loch 
Lomond to the Frith of Clyde; thus Boece, Buchanan, etc. 
Kor is there any dispute about it ; but then it must be owned 
by all that have travelled through and considered the north- 
western parts of Scotland, that there is nowhere a more visible 
tract of the highest hills than from Athole through the moun- 
tainous parts of Badenoch towards the sea-coast of Knoydeart ; 
so that besides the western ridge of hills before-mentioned, 
rmming from Athole through Braid-Albayn. and tenninatmg at 
the Frith of Clyde, near Dunbarton, in the west, we must take 
notice of another branch of the Grampian hiUs extending from 
those of Athole through Badenoch to the sea-coast of Knoy- 
deart, or Aresaick, in the north-west. And this last branch of 
Drum-Albayn, or the Grampian hills, seems plainly described 
by Adamuaa. 

He informs us that St. Columba's journeys from Ycolmkill, 
going to and returning from the habitation of Brude, king of 
the Picts, was by Loch Ness, which he calls in St. Columba's 
life Kes8B Fluvius,^ and in the following chapter Kesae Lacus ; 
whence it appears that, besides the ordinary abode of the Pictish 
kings, which our historians fix at Abemethy, near Tay, King 
Brude must have had another residence (which Adamnan calls 
there Domus regia, and elsewhere Munitio regis Brudei ') at the 
northmost end of Loch Ness. And since surely he would not 
have a dwelling but among his subjects, it follows that his 
dominions included the most northern parts of Scotland,— *it is 
probable they extended even over the Orknays, since we find 
in the same author St. Columba at King Brude's court,* entreat- 
ing that king to command the prince {Begvlus) of the Orknays 
(who was also present at King Brude's court, and had given 
hostages to the king as a pledge of his fidelity) to command 
him, I say, to be favourable to St. Columba's monks then in 
Orknay. 

Adamnan in the same place tells us that King Brude's dwell- 
ing, where St. Columba met with the Prince of Orknay, was in 
^regard of Ycolmkill {trayis dorsum Britannice) on the other side 

1 Adamnan, vit. St. Ck>lambie, lib. 2, cap. 83. * Ibid. lib. 3, c. 35. 

* Ibid. Ub. 2, c, 42. 
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of Dmm-Albajni ; and since, as we have seen, it was to the 
north of Lochness, it would appear that there must have been 
a branch of Drum-Albayn, or the Grampian, betwixt Ycoknkill 
and Lochness, which could not be any part of these hills as our 
modem writers describe them, but must have been a branch of 
them running from Athole to the north-western coast, such as 
we have described above ; and this is yet further confirmed by 
another passage of the same Adamnan,^ where he says that 
Drum-Albayn divided the Scots from the Picts (inter qtios 
[Pidos A ScotQi\ dorsi mantis Britannici distermint). So 
that as that branch of the Grampians that goes from Athole to 
Clyde divided the Scots from the BrLtains and southern Picts, 
there must have been a second branch of it from Athole towards 
the north-western coast of Knoydeart or Aresaick, to separate 
the Scots from the northern Picts. The third branch of these 
hills, so well known by the name of Cairn of Mounth, was those 
high hills that, according to Bede, divided the southern Picts, 
converted by St Ninian, from the northern, who received the 
faith from St. Columba. But as to this maUer I only offer my 
conjectures from the passages of Adamnan, leaving the deter- 
mination to the learned among our countrymen, who can more 
easily take a view of the places. 

Meantime, supposing this situation and extent of the 
Grampian hills, it seems now no hard matter to determine 
the bounds of the Pictish and Scotish dominions during St. 
Columba's time, much dififerent from the description that 
modem writers have given of them, since the Scotish king- 
dom, according to this description of the Grampians, must have 
been separated from the Pictish to the north by the branch of 
these hills that run from Athole towards Enoydeart or Aresaick, 
and to the south-east by another branch of the same hills 
running from Athole through Braid- Albayn by Loch Lomond 
towards the mouth of Clyde. Whence it follows that the 
kingdom of the Scots in Britain, called sometimes Regnum 
DaMetae or Dalriedse,' included in those times all the western 
islands, together with the countries of Lorn, Aigyle, Enapdayl, 
Cowell, Kentyre, Lochabyr, and a part of Braid-Albayn, etc. ; 
and that the Pictish kin^om included all the rest of the north 
of Scotland, from the friths to the Orknays. But the marches 
of these two people were very variable, they being always 
ready to encroach one upon another, as they were more or less 
powerful Thus Bede* informs us Hhat upon the death of 
I^frid, king of Northumberland, slain in battle by the Picts, 
AJ). 685, the Picts recovered a part of their dominions, which the 
Scots, as well as the Saxons, hiul seized upon.' 

^ lib. 2, c. 46. * Append, of pieces, n. 8. ' Bede, UK 4, c 26. 
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However, from this a6coant that Adaoman gives qb of the 
bounds of the Scotish and Pictish dominions in St Columba's 
time, it follows that sinoe the island Jona was^ as it were, in the 
heart or centre of the kingd<Hn of Seots^ composed of the islands 
and mainland as above, and separated fitHn the Pictish domi- 
nions by sea and land, it could not have been the Picts, as Bede 
relates, but must needs have been the Scots, that gave it to St 
Colnmba aad his disciples ; l^hich is further evident fromthis, 
that Adamnan (who was Abbot of TcolmkiU, and on the place, 
€uid wrote earlier than Bede) never speaks of the Pictish 
country but as a country quite distinct from that where St. 
Columba dwdit in YcolmkUl. These are his words : * Whilst 
the holy man St Columba made some stay in the country of 
the Picta,' etc Again : * Whilst the holy man stayed some 
months in the Pict^h provinces, he was obliged to pass over 
the water of Neiss or Lochftess.' ^ He hath much the same 
expressions, cap. S2 and elsewhere^ and always supposes the 
country of the Kcts a strange country, where St Columba used 
to travel and remain only as his mission called him ; whereas^ 
if Jona had bdonged to the Picts, he would never have men- 
tioned their country as a distinct dominic» where he was from 
home, as he nowhere mentions the coimtry of the Scots in 
Britain as a strange country in i^qgard of his monastery in 
Jona. On the contrary, we find the island of Jona always 
mentioned by Adamnan as bei^g in the kingdom of the Scots 
in Britain, and the inhabitants of it as subjects of the king of 
the Scots. There it wiss that St Columba ' inaugurated Aydan 
king of the Scots ; there St Columba with his monks pray for 
victory to King Aydan as their sovereign;* there Kinff Aydan 
consults the saint which of his sons was to live to be nis suc- 
cessor.^ In fine, the northern Picts were not Christians when 
St Columba came first to Britain; and their king, Brude,^ 
being as yet a pagan, shut his gates against the saint when he 
first went to visit him, so far were the Picts at his coming from 
giving him possessions; whereas the Scots, beii^ Christians 
long before, received him with all respect, and gave him a place 
of abode ; and accordingly, at his firat landing in Britain,* he 
applied to Conal, king of the Scots, by whom there is no doubt 
but the monastery at Jona was founded ; and in e£fect the most 
authentic ^ annals that the Irish have, such as those of Tigemac 
and of Ulster, mention expressly that the island of Hy or Jona 
was given to St Columba by this King Conal, son of Comgall: 
and there is no reason to distrust these annate in a matter of 

^ Adamnan, vita St. Colambae, lib. 2, c. 11. ^ Lib. 8, c. $. 

» Lib. 1, c. 8. * Lib. 1, c. 9. » Lib. 2, c. 85. 

* Lib. 1, c. 7. ' Uaher, Antiq. .p. 367. 
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this kincL As to Bede's^ ascribing to the Picts the donation of 
Jona to St Columba, he being a stranger and living at a dis- 
tance from these parts, and having had his accounts of Yoolm- 
kill only by hearsay, his authority on this subject ought not to 
be put in the balance with that of Adamnan, who was himself 
Abbot of Ycohnkill, near St Columba's time, and one of his 
successors, and besides, had his information from those who 
lived with the saint, and from the originals in the monastery 
itself; and all that can be said to apologize for Bede is, that 
supposing, as he does in Hhe beginning of his history, that all 
those western countries aoid isles bdonged originally to the 
Picts, from whom the Scots had them by favour or force at 
their first entry into Britain, and seeing St Columba was 
chiefly destined to preach the gospel to the Picts, he supposed 
naturally that the Picts had in gratitude made the donation of 
Jona to him and his disciples. 

But to return now and conclude what we find in aftertimes 
of the extent of the Hctish dominions towards the north. It 
appears by contemporary authors that the Picts continued in 
possession of tiie northern provinces of Scotland till their union 
in one kingdom with the Scots in the ninth century. 1st Nen- 
nius/ however xmcertain his authority may be as to ancient 
transactions, may be surely depended on in the account he 
gives of the inhabitants of the island in his own time. He 
wrote JLJD. 888, as his chronicle shows, that is, a very few years 
before the union of the Scots and Picts^ wliich probabty he 
lived to see. This author, speaking of the first settlement of 
the Picts in Britain, says they seized first the Orknay Islands, 
and thence possessed themselves of many countries to the left 
side of Britain, that is to say, of the north (as he explains him- 
self, cap. 10, Pieti de Aquilme), and possess them to this day. 
And elsewhere the same Kennius, speaking of the Orknay 
Islands, sacys they are beyond the Picts. Now, if the Picts had 
possessed only the countries to the south of the Grampian, and 
the Scots those to the north, he woidd have said the Orknays 
were beyond the Scots, and not, as he does, beyond the Picts. 

The second proof of the Picts being in possession of all the 
north till their union with the Scots may be taken from the 
life of St Findan, who lived in the ninth age, written by an 
author of the time, and companion of the saint, and printed by 

> Bede, Ub. 8, c. 4. 
f ' Kenniiu, Hist Briton, c. 6, p. 99, edit Gal. : * Picti venerunt k occnpave- 
rant insalas qa» Oreades yocantnr, & postea ex insnlia finitimiB TastaTenint, 
non modicaa k mnltaa legiones in sinistrali plaga Britannic, k manent usque in 
kodiemnm diem.' 

' Tertia insula aita est in extremo limite orbis Britannia nltra Pictos, k Tocator 
Qrcania ins.' — Nennkts, c. 2, p. 98. 
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Ooldastus/ 83 an authentic monument. This author relates 
that St. Findan was led away captive out of Ireland by the 
Normans or Danes, about the end of the eighth century ; and 
that in going from Ireland to Denmark they came to certain 
islands called the Orknays, in the neighbourhood of the Pictish 
nation, 'ad quasdam venere insulas, juxta Pictorum gentem^quas 
Orcades vocant.' It is to be remarked that the author, who 
was a companion of St. Findan, observes this happened about 
the end of the eighth century, that is, about fifty years before 
the imion of the Picts and Scots ; by which it appears plainly 
that the Picts remained in possession of the utmost extremities 
of the north of Scotland as long as their monarchy lasted in 
their own name. 

Sec. 2. — Extent of the Pictish dominions towards the souths 
on this side of the Friths of Clyde and Forth, 

To set in a clearer light what we have to say of the extent of 
the Pictish dominions on the south side of the friths in the 
debateable lands, we shall consider the state of the Picts in 
three different epochs, — Ist From the first mention we meet 
with in history of the Caledonians or Picts, till the coming in 
of the Saxons ; 2d. From thence till the death of Egfrid, king 
of Northumberland, killed in battle by the Picts, A.D. 685 ; 
3d. From Egfrid's death till the union of the Picts and Scots in 
one monarchy, under Eeneth the Great 

As to the state of ihe Caledonians or Picts in the first epoch, 
the Boman writers Tacitus and Dio, as we have already shown, 
limit in the most ancient times the bounds of Caledonia to the 
south at the Friths of Clyde and Forth. Bede ' also makes 
these friths the boundary of the Picts to the south, at their first 
settlement in Britain, and even long afterwards ; ' but that did 
not hinder this warlike people, still in motion, and ready to 
catch at all opportunities of extending their dominion over the 
Midland Britains in the debateable lands betwixt the walls, 
to make frequent settlements there ; and though often beat out 
of them by the Bomans, to return still with new vigour (as we 
may have occasion to show in the second part of tlm essay), till 
at last^ about the year 426, after the Bomans' last farewdl to 
Britain, the Picts took peaceable possession of all these mid* 
land provinces up to the Northumbrian wall,^ at least towards 
the eastern coast, obliging the remains of the provincial 
Britains of these parts to be either subject to them or retire, 

* AUemanicaram remin scriptores yetnsti ex bibUotheca GoldMti, A-D. 1606, 
edit, yita S. Findani, p. 818. 

* Bede, lib. 1, co. 1 and 12. * Idem. lib. 4, c. 26. « Gildas, c 12. 
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partly to ihe Soath Britains, partly towards the western coasts 
about Gkdloway, Clydesdale, and Dunbritton; and thus the 
bounds of the Picts towards the south remained till the coming 
in of the Saxons, about the year 449. 

Epoch 2. It would at first seem that the Saxons, in the 
beginning, did not molest the Picts in the possession of the 
midland provinces, since, after the first battles which the 
Saxons fought with advantage against the Picts and Scots in 
defence of the Britains, the §axons soon made peace with the 
PictSy in order to turn their arms against the Britains them- 
selves ; but Bede ^ remarks that this peace was not made with 
the Picts till the Saxons had first driven them away at a 
distance, and apparently possessed themselves of a part of what 
the Picts had conquered from the Britains ; and (if we may 
trust to Nennius' relation) the Saxons forced back the Picts to 
the friths, and made themselves masters of the most part of 
the midland country. For Nennius ' tells us, that besides the 
other supplies that came to the Saxons, Hengistus their leader, 
under pretence of fighting against the Scots, called in forty 
vessels (ChiubB) laden with Saxons, under the command of 
Ochta and Abisa, who, after having sailed about the Picts, and 
ravaged the Orknays, came and took possession of many coun- 
tries on the south side of the friths [trans mare Fruicuni], 
that is, betwixt the Britains and the Scots, to the confines 
of the Picts. Whatever truth there be in this narration of 
Nennius, English writers pretend that the Saxons got, by 
d^irees, such a footing in these midland provinces, that they 
made some of them in after ages a part of the kingdom of 
Bernicia^ which, as they say, extended from the river Theyss 
towards the Sootish sea or frith. This kingdom was set up in 
A.D. 547, by Ida But to leave the discussion of this matter to 
its proper place, in the meantime it does not appear that the 
Picts of these parts were expelled, but still remained uneasy 
under the Saxons' usurpation, ready on aU opportunities to 
recover their possessions, as appeared when, A.D. 670, the king 
of the Picts, with a great army, intending tci recover his terri- 
tories on the south of the Forth, invaded King Egfrid, but was 
defeated by the Saxons with a great slaughter of the Picts ; so 
that the Picts dwelling in the midland provinces remained 
under subjection till a.d. 685, that Egfrid* himself, having 

^ * Inito ad tem^ fodere cum Pictia qnos beUo longins peptiknitt, in Socios 
anna rertere incipnmt.* — Bede^ L e. 16. 

s ' [Hengiatoa] myitaTit Ochta t Abiaa cam 40 Ghinlia. At ipsi cam navigareat 
eirea Pictos, yastaToront Orchades ins. renerontqae 4b occnpaTeront plorimas 
ngiones trana man Freaicam, ie. qaod inter noa Scotosqne eat, osqae ad con- 
finia flctoram.' — yernmu^ c S7, p. 107. 

* Bede, lib. 4^ c. 20. 
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invaded the Pictish territories, was killed, in battle, with the 
greatest part of his army, by the Picts under the conduct of 
their King Brude,^ son of Derili ; and here ends the second 
epoch of the Pictish settlement to the south of the frith& 

Epoch 3. After the death of Egfrid, as the appendix to 
Nennius tells us, not only the Saxons never attempted any 
more to exact tribute of the Picts dwelling in the midland 
countries ; but, as Bede' remarks, from that time the courage 
and vigour of the Saxons stiU decayed, so that the Picts re- 
covered their ancient territories to the south of the friths, and 
reduced the kingdom of Al&id,' successor to Egfidd, into nar* 
rower bounds. The Picts having thus got footiog again oja 
this side of the friths, took advantage of the Saxons' weakness 
and divisions, and daily made new progress in recovering their 
southern territories betwixt the walls. So we see» KJ>. 710, 
they were advaneed as far as Hefeld or Carehouse, near the 
Forthumbriaa wall, where they gave battle to the Saxons. 

Puring the rest of this eighth century, we find the kings of 
the Picts frequently on the south side of the friths, in war 
either against the Northumbrian kings, or joined with them 
against the Britains that dwelt in those parts ; and so powerful 
were they, that, a.d. 773, Alezedus,^ king of Northumb^land, 
fled to the king of the Picta for refuge ; and, A.P. 794, Osbald, 
another of the Northumbrian kings, took the same shelter. 
About the end of this age and the beginning of the next« the 
Picts possessed themselves of Galloway ; and we fiml ' that at 
the time of the union with the Scots, the Picts were in posses- 
sion of all the midland territories from Twede to the Scotish 
sea or friths, all which King Keneth possessed himself of^ as 
well in the right of the Picts, to whose crown he succeeded, as 
by that of conquest And thus having united the Pictish 
longdom, from Orknay to Twede and GaUoway, to that of the 
Scots, he was the first monarch (^ all Scotland or Albany ; but 
of this elsewhere, and this may suffice at present as to the 
extesat of the Pictish kingdom, both to the n<»rth and south. 

Akt. VI. — Of the nature or form of the Pictish Government, 

As to the form of the Picttoh government^ the series that we 
have of their kings, and frequent mention of them in ancient 
history, prove it was monarchical But whether in the most 
ancient times, and from the first settlement of the Caledonians 

» Apwsnd. Nennii. p. 116, « B«ie,. lib, 4,. c, 26. 

> Mahnesbnr. t 10, n. 88. 

* Sciiptor. Ang., col. 107, n. 84, and coL 118, a. 54. 

* Polychron. pp. 194, 199, 204, 207, 210. 
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or Picts in Bntoin, they were alvrajs goYemed hj Idngs, can- 
not, at 80 great a distance of time, ajid m such want of ancient 
monument^, be otherwise determined than by probable con- 
jectures from the common customs of other nations, and of 
those of Britain in particular, in those early times. 

In general, the beginniog of all governments is from a kind 
of monarchy ; nor can it well be otherwise, it being impossible 
to contain a rude multitude, such as all nations were in their 
origin, by common council, or keep them united in one body or 
state otherwise than by the awe of a leader or commander; 
nor are the republican schemes fitted but to a people already 
in some measure polished by a monarchical goyemment^ And, 
indeed, the beginnings of all governments that we meet with in 
history,* even those who afterwards became famous common- 
wealths, were from one common leader or governor^ who, being 
either more aged and experienced, or stronger, or wiser, or by 
some other course of divine providence, fiiai overawed the 
multitude, or got the ascendant over them, so as to gain their 
eonfideno^ their respect, and their obedience to his commands 
and laws. Accordingly, the most ancient accounts we have 
from the best writers inform ns that in the earliest times all 
Britain was governed by little kings.* 

So that, on the whole, there seems no doubt but that the 
government of the Picts or Caledonians was monarchical from 
the beginning ; but whether their country, Caledonia^ in the first 
times, was divided into little states, whereof each had its king, or ' 
whether all under one common commander, can be only guessed 
at, and so it were useless to inquire into it, having no monu- 
ments ot those times. Fbrdun ^ tells us, that whereas the series 
of their kings began at Cruythne, the son of Kynne, before his 
tim€^ the Picts were governed by judges ; and though even that 
would be an ancient ori^ of their inonarchy, since it reaches 
some ages before the incarnation, yet the notion of judges 
seeming new and foreign, it is likely it was only invented to 
give a preference in antiquity to the Scotish monarchy over 
that of the Picts, it beipg otherwise generally owned, even by 
the Scotish historians that daim the highest antiquity to the 
Scots, that their settlement in Britain was posterior to that of 
the Picts ; and it is very probable that those first rulers of the 
Picts (supposing there had been any such), under the title of 
judges, wanted only the name, but had the authority of kings. 

Tacitus,^ in his account of the Britains in general, in- 

» Tit lir. Ub. 2, n. 4, 6, 6. • Jnqtin. hwt. 

s Diodor. Sioul. lib. ^ a 7 ; Stnb. Uk 4, p. 200 ; Pomp. Mela, lib. 3, o. 6. 

* lib. 1, 0. 8«. 

* '[Britlolim regibuB parebant, nunc per principes factionibuB & studiiB tra- 
hnntur.' — TacU, vtt. Agne, p. 281, edit Lipi. 
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forms ns that they wera iroiit in former times to have kings, 
but that in Agiicola's time they were much divided in factions 
by their princes, scarce two or three cantons being under one 
government or common council ; but this determines nothing 
as to Caledonia^ and at most might have been but a casual 
anarchy, founded upon rebellion or sedition ; and Tacitus, though 
he does not give to Galgacus, leader of the Caledonians, the 
name of king, yet he in some manner describes him aa such, 
since he tells us that, among all the commanders of the Cale- 
donians, Galgacus was the chief, not only in valour, but in birth 
and nobility ;' and it is probable the necessity the Caledonians 
were under in following times to oppose the Eoman encroach* 
ments, would contribute to heal their intestine dissensions, and 
restore monarchical government, in case it had met with any 
interruption. In the rest of the Boman wars against the Cale- 
donians or Picts, the Bomans seem very little informed of their 
government, being scarce ever accustomed to treat with them 
but as enemies to the empire, whom they endeavoured to keep 
at as great a distance as they could ; so it is no wonder that we 
have from them no account of the kings of the Hcts, which 
we might have expected had any of them been taken by the 
Bomans, as was Caractacus, king of the Silures, under 
Claudius. 

Abt. VII. — Of the antiquity of the Pictish Monarchy, and 
of the number and series of their Kings. 

Notwithstanding the disaBters that happened to the ancient 
and once famous nation of the Caledonians or Picts, by which 
not only the records and monuments of their history were 
destroyed, but the people themselves so far eclipsed as to give 
occasion to later writers to allege that they were all cut off, 
yet there still remains sufficient proofs of their surviving the 
ninth age, and stiU subsisting both as to the rojral succession 
and as to the people themselves, though no more for these 
several past ages known by their own proper name, but by the 
common name of Scots, with whom they were incorporated. 
This we shall have occasion to show afterwards ; at present my 
intention is to prove that the Picts laid claim to as ancient a 
monarchy and high succession of kings, and with as great pro- 
bability, as either of their neighbours, the Britains of the south 
or the Irish, and this with the allowance of these last 

For those Irish authors who assert the antiquity of their own 
country and monarchy in the Milesian line, nmintain also that 
of the Pictish ; the one and the other being equally attested, as 

^ ' Yirtate & genere pnestans.'— Tioct^. ib. foL 284. 
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they assure ns,' by all those ancient books on which the credit 
of their own remote antiqnitiea is chi^y gnnmded, such as 
Aoftatr Cashell, Z^ihair-IhomiMMTia^cta, Lecan, etc., all which 
i^ree, according to the most learned of their modem writers, 
that the Pictish monarchy in North Britain began at the time 
of their King Herimon, son to Milesius, whom they place in 
the eleventh or twelfth, and some of them in the thirteenth, 
century before the birth of Christ, and that the Ficts had 
seventy kings of their own nation, from Cathluan (so the Irish 
call the first king of the Picts) to Constantino, who reigned 
about the end of the eighth age, about whose time it is pro- 
bable the Irish received this account of the Pictish monarchy 
whilst it subsisted as yet in splendour. The same account of 
the Picts is given by the book of Lecan ' (so famous among the 
Irish) in these words, as Flaherty relates them : * Gud & filius 
Cathluanus duces Pictorum in Hybemiam ad Inverslainge in 
Hykensalia : Crimthano Eege Lageniae, & Herimone super Hy- 
bemiam regnante* Cathluanus ille primus septuaginta regum 
AlbaniaB ad Constantinum usque.' 

Though the modem Irish writers have frequently mentioned 
this number of seventy Pictish kings to the reign of Constan- 
tino, yet none of them have thought fit hitherto to give us the 
names and series of these kings; only Lynch ' sets down the 
names and succession of the Pictish kings fiN)m Bmde, son of 
Meilochon, that is, from the year 556 and downwards, till 
Brede or Brude, their last king, with the years of their reigns ; 
and Lynch tells us that he had this catalogue from an Irish 
copy of Nennius, the British historian. 

Now, however uncertain may be the testimony of these Irish 
books or other monuments in what they relate of their own 
remote antiquity (into which we shall hereafter have occasion 
to inquire), it is generally affirmed by the best writers of that 
nation,^ thistt the Psaltair CasheU is the work of Cormac Culenan, 
who died in the beginning of the tenth century ; and Keating ^ 
assures us that th^ account of the seventy Pictish kings and 
of their monarchies, beginning in Herimon's time, is taken from 
an Irish poem inserted in PsaUair CasheU, and by consequence 
written before it The Book of Conquests, LeibhargdbJiala, which, 
according to Flaherty,' gives the same account of the Picts, 
though, to be sure, it is not more ancient than St Patrick (as a 
late Irish writer affirms '), yet it may be allowed to have been 

" Keating, pp. 120, 121, 122, etc. ; Colgan, not. invit 8. Patrio. Ward, vit S. 
Rnmoldi, p. S71 ; Fkher^, Ogyg. p. 190. 

* Lecan, f. 2S7, apnd Flaheit^, Ogyg. Domertica, p. 100. 

* Lynch, Cambren. EremiB, p. 98. * WanDos de aciiptorib. Hybem. p. 47. 
^ Keating, p. 128. • Ogyg. p. 188. 

' D. Ken. pref. 26, 26. 
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written about the ninth age, and whilst the Pictish monarchy 
wasasyet subeisting; wfence it foUows that, since the IrisJ 
could have no private motive of their own to invent this stoiy 
of the antiquity of the Pictish settlement and monarchy, and 
thus to put a foreign people on a level with themselves in the 
two qualities upon which they chiefly valued themselves, — that 
is, the antiquity of their settlement and that of their monarchy, — 
it follows, I say, from this, that the Irish writers must have had 
good information, and that in all appearance from the Picts 
themselves, still subsisting in a separate, distinct monarchy, 
under their own kings, when at least the most ancient of these 
Irish pieces was written. So, upon the whole, these testimonies 
of the Irish writers sufficiently prove that the Picts claimed as 
ancient a settlement and monarchy in Britain aa the Irish do 
in Ireland, and that on so good grounds that the Irish anti- 
quaries, so jealous of those prerogatives, were equally persuaded 
of it. 

But, for a further proof that what is advanced by the Irish 
antiquaries of the antiquity of the monarchy and number of 
the Pictish kings in Britain was no invention of the Irish 
bards, but the Picts' own opinion of themselves, there is still 
extant an abstract of an ancient chronicle of the Picts, under 
this title, Ch/roniea de Origirie Antiqnorum Pictorwmy which 
agrees entirely with the account that the Irish give of them, 
both as to the noimber of seven^ kings befoje Constantine> and 
as to the antiquity of the Pictish monarchy in Britain, and 
differs only in one name ; that whereas this chronicle, and all 
the Scotish writers, call the first king of the Picts Cruithne, 
the Irish call him Cathluan, which may be only two names 
for the same p^rson-^-^«ls the patriarch of the Insh, Milesius, 
was otherwise called Gallamb or Grollamb. 

In this ancient piece or chronicle of the Picts, after a preface 
taken for the most part from Isidore of Sevile's Book of Origines, 
there is a series or succession of the Pictish kings, containing 
seventy kin^ to Constantine, with the years of their reigns, 
which all summed up amount at least to ten or eleven centuries 
before the incamatioo, which is the date the Irish commonly 
give to the beginning of Herimon, their first king of Ireland, 
during whose reign they assure us that the monarchy of the 
Picts in Britain was founded. 

This Ckr&wUa de Oriffine AnHqtcQnm, Pietorum beats that 
title in great red letters in the MS. in which I found it. This 
MS. belonged formerly to Secretary Cecil, Lord Burghley, after- 
wards Lord High Treasurer of England, and his name is upon 
it, written with his own hand. It was in his possession when 
Camden perused it, and extracted several passages from it, to 
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be seen in the later editions which he published of. his 
Britanma^ in the description of Scotland. Cecil's library being 
afterwards put to sale, this M&/ with several others, was bought 
up by order of Mr. Colbert, Minister of State to the late kmg 
of Prance, who employed in making his rich collection of mss., 
consisting of above eight thousand volumes, the famous M. 
Baluze, by whose means I came to the knowledge of this MS., 
and some other ancient pieces relating to Scotls^. The title 
of ChronAcay which this short piece bears, was commonly given 
by writers of after ages to pieces, however short, that contained 
any series of facts, with their dates or catalogues of kings, with 
the years of their reigns. This MS. seems to be written above 
four hundred years ago, and contains some other pieces relating 
to Scotland, which will be found with this in the appendix to 
this essay. I am lately informed that this whole MS. library of 
Mr. Colbert is bought up by the king of France to be added 
to the royal Hbraxy. 

We have also catalogues of the Pictish kings from the 
Scotish writers. The accounts they give us of the names, 
number, and years of these kings, may be all reduced te two 
principal sources whence they are derived. The first is the old 
register of St. Andrews, which certainly, if we had it correct, 
would be preferable to any other account given by the Scots ; 
by reason that the church of St. Andrew, being founded by the 
Picts, would probably be more careful than any other to pre- 
serve their memory, so far as it did not seem to lessen or 
interfere with the honour of the Scots, according to the way of 
thinking or prejudice of those times, by which it was thought 
a derogation from the honour of the Scote to grant the Picts a 
priority or preference in an ancient settlement or monarchy in 
Britain to themselves. From this register or other monumento 
of St Andrews are, no doubt, derived the imperfect account of 
the Pictish kings given by Winton, canon of St. Andrews and 
prior of Loohlmn, and the eatalogue set down by James Oray, 
of which elsewhere. The anonymous author of the history of 
the Picts, printed by Freebaim, a.i>. 1 70$, hath given also a 
catalogue of the Pictish kings, but most incorrect and dis- 
figured, taken, he says, £rom two ancient records of St. Andrews 
and Lochlevin, which, notwithstanding the contempt with 
wliich that auAor spades of them, wouM have he&JX probably 
of greater use to tiie JPictish history, if given correctly, than all 
his perfonnance, grounded chiefiy on H. Boece's history. This 
secies of the. Piet^ kuigs, from the register of St. Andrews, in 
the eopy oi it sent me some years ago by Sir Bobert Sybbald, 
M J>.» reckons only filby*«two Pictish kings, from Cruythne till 

1 €bd. S120, BiUioHh. MS. Colbertm, Parii. 
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Constantine, that is, eighteen IdngB less than the abstract of the 
Pictish chronicle and the Irish antiquaries; and it brings down 
the first settlement of the Picts in Britedn to put it on a level, 
or rather place it an age or two later than tnat of the Scots. 
The other source of the catalogues of the Pictish kings is 
Fordun, followed by later Scotish writers; he reckons six 
kings more than the register of St Andrews, in all fifty-eight 
from Cruythne to Constantine, there beinir added here and 
there some names that are neither in ihat register nor in the 
Pictish chronicle; and among others, Hurgust, the son of 
Fergus or Foigso, in the fourth age, to ms^e the catalogue 
agree with Fordun's own chronicle, which places the coming in 
of Segulus to North Britain, with the relics of St. Andrew, 
under King Huigust, during the leign of the Emperor Con- 
stantius, for no other reason that I can guess at, but because in 
this emperof s time the relics of St. Andrew and St Luke were, 
in the year of our Lord 357, removed to Constantinople ; whereas 
it is more likely, as it will appear when we come to treat of it, 
that the coming in of St Andrew's relics to Scotland, or rather 
to Pictland, and the foundation of Ealrimunt or St Andrews, 
were of a much later date than Fordun places them. 

Now, as to the use of all these different catalogues towards 
regulating the chronology of the Pictish kings ; in the first place, 
a great difference ought to be. made betwixt what these cata* 
logues contain before, and what they set down after, the times 
that Christianity was preached among the Picts of the south 
by St Ninian, towaros the beginning of the fifth age, and 
among the northern Picts by St. Columba, about the middle of 
the sixth age. As to the times preceding their Christianity, 
though their living in the neighbourhood of the Bomans and 
provincial Britains (since these embraced the gospel), either by 
conversation or by Christian captives, which they frequently 
carried off in their inroads into the Boman provinces, might 
have introduced among the Caledonians or Picts some use of 
letters earlier than among others at a greater distance from the 
seat of learning ; yet, having no assurance that this was com- 
mon among the Picts before the nation was converted to Christi- 
anity, and there being no certain means to preserve historical 
facts or dates for any considerable length of time, and beyond 
the memory of men, without the use of letters, we do not 
pretend to give that part of the chronicle of the Picts that 
passed before the gospel was preached to them as proper 
materials to build on it historical facts or chronological dates ; 
but we give it only as an ancient monument of Ustoiy, con- 
taining the tradition of that once famous people, concerning the 
antiquity of their settlement and monarchy in Britain, before 
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whom there is no memoiy of any known inhabitants of the 
north of Britain^ nor anj certain epoch of their b^inning or 
settlement there ; but reaching up into the dark ages of the 
depth of antiquity, they may, for what any can show to the 
contrary, contend in the antiquity of settlement and monarchi- 
cal government with any nation in Europe. And even as to 
the number of their seventy kings, I do not see but that might 
have been preserved by tradition without the use of letters. 

As to the succession of the Pictish kings and their chrono* 
logy, since their first conversion to Christianity, about the 
beginning of the fifth age and downwards, two reasons, in my 
opinion, render the accounts given of them by this abstract of 
the Pictish chronicle preferable by far to those of the Scots, 
either in the register of St. Andrews, or in Fordun, and their 
followers, — 1st, Because, as I have already observed, the 
abstract seems plainly to have been taken from the chronicles 
of the Picts themselves, written whilst their monarchy and 
nation subsisted as yet by itself, and under their own name in 
Britain, so it is more ancient than any accounts that the 
ScotUh writers give of them, and ne^ the times; 2d, 
Because the accounts given of the Pictish kings and their 
chronology in this abstract, in the times posterior to their 
receiving Christianity, with the use of letters, agree much 
better than those given by the Scots, with all that is recorded 
of the Picts in other ancient British writers that mention 
them. 

For the most certain era by which all the chronology of the 
Pictish kings is to be regulated depends upon ^ Bede's assuring 
us that the year 665 of Christ concurred with the ninth year 
of the reign of Brude, son of Meilochon, king of the Picts, who 
was converted to Christianity by St. Columba; from thence 
follows that King Brude began his reign A.D. 556. This being 
supposed as a fixed era, to which all agree, and reckoning 
from this the years of each king of the Picts as they are set 
down in the several catalogues, it will be easfy to find out which 
of these catalogues or accounts of the succession of the Pictish 
kings are the most exact, by their conformitv to other ancient 
writers of Britain in the ages following, where we have the 
surest accounts of the Picts. 

And, first, it is agreed on by all writers after Bede,' that Eg* 
frid, king of Northumberland, was kiUed in battle by the Picts, 
A.D. 685 ; and it appears by the appendix to Nennius * that it 
was by Brude, king of the Hots, who commanded them in this 
battle, that King !^&id was killed. Now this agrees exactly 

> Bede, lib. 8, c 4. > Idem, liV. 4, c. 26. 

s Qoindecim Scriptores, edit. OaL Append. Nenn. p. 126. 
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with the chronology of the abstract of the Pictish chronicle^ 
according to which die reign of Brade, son of Bily, king of the 
Picts, b^an a.d. 675, and ended 696, so this battle fell out 
during his reign ; whereas, according to the chronology of the 
catalogae of Fordnn (which gives only eleven years to the reign 
of this Brude, son of Bily, whilst both the register of 9t 
Andrews as well as the cluronidie of the Picts assign twenty- 
one years to his reign), — according, I say, to Fordnn's chrono- 
logy, Brade, son of Bily, ended his reign A.D. 6^0, aboat twenty- 
fire years before this battle. 

2d. Ceolfrid, abbot of Wiremouth,^ wrote his famous letter 
about Easter and the tonsure to Naitan, king of the Picts, 
A.D. 715. And this agrees perfectly with the chronology of the 
foresaid abstract of the Pictish chronicle, according to which 
Naitan or Nectan, son of Derili, king of tiie Picts, reigned from 
▲.D. 71 1 till A.D. 726 ; whereas, according to Fordun's catalogue, 
Naitan ended his reign A.D. 708 ; and according to the copy of 
the register of St. Andrews, such as it was sent to me, this King 
Naitan did not begin his reign till aj). 747. So they mnst be 
both wrong, and the abstract alone exact. 

8d. The death of Onnust or Oengus, son of Hurgus or Fergus, 
king of the Picts, is fixed to the year 761, by a short chronicle 
ait the end of some editions of Bede,' by Bc^^er Houeden,* and 
by Simeon of Durham ; ^ now this agrees entirely with the sup* 
putation of the Pictish chronicle, according to which the death 
of this Onnust or Oengus happened just that year 761. 
Whea^as, according to the chronolgy of Fordun's catalogue, it 
would have happened a.d. 737, about twenty-four years oefore 
its true date ; and according to the account of the catalogue of 
St Andrews, such as I have it, it would have happened about 
forty years after its true epoch, — I say, such as I have it, for I 
doubt not but there are many errors and false residings in the 
transcript of it that was sent me, particularly in the numbers. 

4th. Kinoth or Cineoch, king of the Picts, gave a retreat in 
his kingdom to Alored, king of Northumberland, expelled out of 
his kingdom JlJD, 774, according to Boger Houeden and Simeon 
Durham's chronicles ; * and yet not o^y there is no account of 
this action honourable to the Picts in our Scotish writers, but 
not so much as the name of this Kinoth in either of our Scotish 
catal(^es of the Pictish kings ; but he is to be found in bis own 
rank in the abstract of the Pictish chronicle, as well as in that 
given us by Lynch from an appendix to Nemiius. And this 
King Kinoth's death, according to the cfaronol(^ of that Pictish 

1 Bede, lib. 5, o. 22. * ColonisB in 180, a.d. 1609. 

' Scriptor. foL 281, H. 40. ^ Scriptor. fol. 106, n. 60. 

* R. Houeden k Simeon Danelm, cliron. sd a j>. 774. 
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chronicle, falls just in witk the year 776, which perfectly agrees 
with the chronicles of Houeden and Simeon Donelm ; but our 
two Scotish catalogues, as I said, have not one word of this 
Sing KinotL 

The authority of these English chronicles had that weight 
with Langhom,^ in his chromcle of the Pictish kings, that he 
abandons here eiitirdy Fordun's catalogue, which was his only 
guide, to follow those English writers nearer the times. And 
the reader may observe elsewhere in him,' that he is at last 
obliged to give over entirely theise catalogues, not being able to 
reconcile them to the era of the end of the Pictish monarchy 
and its union with that of the Scots, about or before the year 
860 ; and, having no other guide, he is forced to follow his own 
conjectures ; whereas this famous -eta agrees perfectly with the 
Pictish ancient chronicle, and Lynch's copy from Kennius^ as 
may be proved elsewhere. 

Meantime, what we have shown of the agreement of this 
short chronicle of the Pictish kings With all the best menu* 
ments of British history that mention the Picts in those times^ 
S3 a new confirmation of its being an abstract of the true Pictish 
chronicles, done by their own writers, whilst their monarchy 
was as yeit subsisting under their own name ; and, by conse- 
quence having been writ nearer the times of the transactions^ it 
is more to be depended on for the chronology of the Pictish 
Idngs than any catalogue that hath as yet appeared. 

Buty as it hath been said, this ought to be understood only 
of the latter part of this chronicle, to wit, the succession <^ 
their kings since their conversion to Christiamty, in the fifth 
and sixth ages. For as to the first part of this chronicle, con- 
taining the succession of the Pictish kings before the incamsr 
tion, and even what passed after the incarnation, down till the 
reign of Durst, son d Irb, in the beginning of the fifth age, — 
that first part, I say, cannot be looked upon as a sufficient 
ground of history. 1st. Because we have no assurance that the 
Picts had the use of letters among them before their conversion 
to Christianily ; and what certainty can be expected of dates 
and particular facts past the memory of men, without the use 
of letters ? So all that we canrelyupon in the first part of that 
abstract is the number of seventy kings before Constantine, as 
we remarked already^ and at most their names, but not the 
dates or years of their reigns. 

Because, in the second place, the incredible length of reigns 
ascribed in the first part of that abstract to some of these 
ancient Pictish kings, seems to render that part of it, in the 
condition that we have it, very improper to become the founda- 

* ^ Ijmgboni, Antiqnzt Altnoneii. p. SOO. * Idem, 'p^ 801, eto. 
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tion of any certain chronology or history. So that when I come 
to treat of the history of the northern parts of Britain or Scot- 
land in a chronol(^cal order, having unquestionable vouchers 
in the Boman writers of what remains there are of the Cale- 
donian or Pictish Mstoiy before the fifth age, I shall begin the 
chronological succession of the Pictish kings no earlier, at most, 
than about the reign of Durst, son of Erb or Irb, that is, from 
about the b^inning of the fifth age and downwards to the con- 
version of Brude, son of Meilochon or.Melcothon, A.D. 565 ; 
from whence, as from a fixed era, down to the end of the 
Pictish monarchy, or its union with that of the Scots, we have 
in this abstract an exact succession of these kings, confirmed by 
and conformable, as we have shown, to the best accounts that we 
have of them from the English writers. 

But that the reader may judge by himself of this whole 
matter, I shall, 1st, in the appendix to this essay, give tMs 
abstract of the Pictish chronicles whole and entire, such as I 
found it in the HS. already mentioned^ without any addition or 
alteration, together with some other ancient pieces, being per- 
suaded that nothing hath been more hurtful to the truth of our 
history than the smothering by contempt or neglect ancient 
pieces relating to it, because eiUier their barbarous Latin style 
did not please the taste of our modem writers, or that the dis- 
coverers, finding such pieces cksh with their new schemes of 
our history and antiquities, stified them as useless or hurtful ; 
whereas in the darkness we are in, and in the scarcity of 
historical monuments we labour under by the many repeated 
disasters befallen them at different times, as we shall show 
elsewhere, every ancient piece ought to be preserved ; that by 
comparing them one with another, and with other certain 
accoimts, some further light may be had of the state of the 
northern inhabitants of Britain in ancient times. 

2d. I shall at the end of this article set down the full 
catalogue of the Pictish kings, with the years assigned to each 
of their reigns in the abstract, both before and after the fifth 
age down till the end of their monarchy; not that I suppose 
any certain account can be had of the succession of their langs 
(no more than of any other of the northern nations not subject 
to the Boman empire) before they began with the preaching of 
the gospel to have the use of letters, as I have said, but that it 
may appear that the ancient people of the Caledonians or Picts, 
as they had their bards or antiquaries as well as the Britains and 
Irish, so they were not behind-hand with them in setting up 
for as ancient a settlement and succession of kings, and upon as 
good grounds, which would have, no doubt, appeared, if the 
Picts had continued to subsist in a distinct body of people till 
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more polished times^ to have rectified and reduced to the order 
of chronology (as others have done) the rude drafts of the 
ancient succession of their kings, composed bj their bards in 
times of ignorance^ such as we have them in the first part of 
this abstract 

And after all, it cannot be doubted but that the Picts, whilst 
their kingdom subsisted, had historical monuments, in all 
appearance as valuable as those of the old Britains or of the 
Irish ; since we find mention made of the ancient annals of the 
Hots, as well as of the Scots, in a piece written in the twelfth 
age, to be found in the Appendix/ And Fordun ' says he had 
Ms accounts of them from ancient monuments : and he speaks 
elsewhere of their chronicles and histories f but at the over- 
turning the kingdom of the Picts, and general devastation made 
in it by the Scots in the heat of the last wars, their chronicles 
and other ancient records, sacred and civil, generally perished, 
and nothing (that we can hear of) remained but this imperfect 
abstract of the succession of their kings. 

And even as to this abstract, having met with no other copy 
of the first part of it, that is, in the times preceding their con- 
version to Christianity ; and there being visible errors in this, 
especially in the exorbitant number of years assigned to some 
of the reigns of the kings in those ancient times, and no means 
left to correct them without the help of a more exact copy, — I 
shall, as to the chronology of these kings, follow the example of 
the learned Sir James Ware,^ in the account he has^ven us of 
the kings of Ireland, before Loegaire, their first king that em- 
braced the Christian religion in the fifth age ; and for the same 
reason, to wit, the uncertainty of all that passed before they re- 
ceived with Christianity the use of letters, I shall, I say, in the 
series I am to set down of them at the end of this article, begin 
the chronology of the Pictish kings no higher than the time of 
their first conversion to Christianity, in the fifth age, and content 
myself to set down from the abstract the bare names of the 
kings precediDg that age, with the years assigned in the abstract 
to each of their reigns, leaving the task of ctdculating them, and 
reducing them to l£e order of chronology, to those who in after- 
times may happen to light upon other copies, by which this 
may be corrected. 

And that there are other copies appears by the account that 
Lynch gives us in his book, entitled, Gambrensis eversus,^ where 

^ Append, n. 1. ■ * De vetemm yolmninibiifi.' — Ford. lib. 4, c. 9. 

' * £x eonim (Pictomin) chronicis et hiBtoriis colligitiiT.' — Ibrd. lib. 8, c. 68. 

^ ' Adpnedeoesflores Lo^iil quod attinet, eoe certe consilio omisi, quiapleraqtie 
qutB de U8 traduntar (ut quod sentio dicam) aut fabnlae sunt, vel fabulia k anack- 
roniBxnis mire admizta.' — Waraus de ArUiq. ffybem, c. 4, p. 20. 

^ Gombren. eyersos, p. 98« 
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he not only assures us that he found one of them in a MS. of 
NenniitB the British historian, but sets down the complete 
catalogue of the Pictish kings from Brude, son of Meilochon, 
conyerted bj St. Golumba ; and for a proof that the catalogue 
which Lynch had before him was the same with this in the 
abstract, if he had thought fit to give it us entire, the latter 
part, which is ail that he sets down, agrees perfectly with that 
of the abstract from King Brude down to their union with the 
Scots, not only in the names, but in the order of succession, 
and, making allowance for some few faults of transcribers, in 
the number of years assigned to each king's reign. And for a 
further proof that Ljmch's catalogue and that of the abstract 
were the same, they agree in everything in which the catalogue 
of St. Andrews and that of Fonlun differ from that of the 
abstract 

And I make no doubt but that if sufi&cient inquiry were 
made, either this copy that Lynch made use of might be as yet 
found, or some other of those that the Lrish writers mention ; 
for it is by no means credible that the chief Lish ancient 
writers would have been so unanimous (as we have seen they 
are ^) in asserting the number of these seventy Pictish kings, 
from the beginning down to Constantine, no more than in rais* 
ing the beginning of the Pictish monarchy as high as that of 
their own kings of the Milesian race, if they had not had, at 
the time they wrote, at least catalogues such as this, and other 
ancient monuments of it ; since they could have no national 
interest or motive to ascribe to a foreign people the same pii* 
vilege they chiefly value themselves upon, of being one of the 
most ancient monarchies in the world. 

Now, that the accounts of the Pictish kings which the Lrish 
writers had in view were the same with those of the abstract, 
will appear in the catalogue I am to set down from it, by two 
marks or characters which the Liah writers give us : the one 
is the precise number of seventy kings till Constantine, who 
reigned in the end of the eighth and begianing of the ninth 
age ; the other is, that the beginning of the Pictish monarchy 
reached as high as that of the Irish kings of the Milesian rac^ 
from Heremon ; and this second character of them will appear 
to those that will be at the pains to sum up together the years 
assigned in this abstract to each of these kin^s, — ^to Oruithne the 
first king, from the ninth year of King Brude, son of Meilochon, 
which answering, according to Bede, to the year 565 of the in- 
carnation, is a fixed era, by which the chronology of the Pict- 
ish kings must be regulated (as far as these first kings' reigns 
are reducible to a chronological order) both before and after 

* Supra, p. 78. 
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tbeir conversion, down to their union with the Scots in one 
{Meople, in the ninth age. I say designedly as far as the reipns 
of the ancient Fictish kings are reducible to a chronological 
order ; because, having no proof that the Ficts, no more than 
other ncArthem nations without the bounds of the Boman em- 
pire> had the use of letters before their conversion to Christian- 
ity, the accounts we have of them before that time, barely from 
their own traditions, can be of little other use than to let us 
know what opinions the Picts themselves were of in respect to 
the succession of their kings and beginning of their monarchy, 
grounded upon the credit of their bards or antiquaries. 

I caqnot but here observe, that when I consider the difTerence 
tbwe is betwixt the jSrst and second part of the abstract of the 
cfaionicles of the Picts, before and after they received Chris- 
tianity, I find in it a sensible proof of what I am often obliged 
to mention in this essay, to wit, of the distinction that ought to 
he made, in all pretended ancient historical monuments of the 
northern nations, betwixt the accounts they give of their hia*- 
tory and antiquities, before the times that they became more 
cultivated and received the use of letters (which, in regard of 
those that never were subjects of the Soman empire, scarce ever 
happened till their conversion to Christianity), and the accounts 
of their histoiy written since the use of letters was received 
among theuL The first kind, when they are exposed in their 
own native dress, such as they came from the first author's 
band (without being refined or corrected by posterior writers, 
who had more skill, and lived in times of greater light and 
laaming), are generally so inconsistent with all true chronology 
and history tktt they can be of little or no other use than at 
best to let us know what stories passed current among the people 
whose history they relate, at the time they were written, con- 
cerning their ancestors. 

But as to the historical accounts we have from writers of the 
northern nations of what passed since they had the use of letters, 
I do not think that the uncertain or even fabulous stories that 
the bards have given of their remote antiquities in the dark 
ages, ought to hinder their posterior histories, containing ac- 
counts of what passed since they had learning among them, 
from meeting wi^h that acceptance from the learned in other 
countries that other histories meet with, in proportion to their 
agreement with other received histories, and with the rules of 
chronology. 

And nothing can contribute so much to make these historical 
accounls, written in times of light and learning, be received by 
the learned, afi to be careful to distinguish exactly betwixt them 
and the uncertain and fabulous relations of bards, a set of illi- 
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terate men, in ancient times ; and besides, as we shall observe 
elsewhere, branded hy all writers, ancient and modem, with the 
characters of being generally governed in their rhapsodies by 
passion and interest. As nothing, on the contrary, is more cap- 
able to decry the history of any country, and take away the 
credit of it among the judicious and learned in other countries, 
than for an author to put the bards' accoimts of it, in remote 
ages, on a level with the histories written in times of learning, 
and to seem to give equal credit to both, and make use indif- 
ferently of them for vouchers of what an author gives for the 
history of his country, it is for this reason that I found it 
necessary to make so different a judgment of the first and second 
part of this abstract of the Pictish chronicle, as, indeed, it was 
one of the chief motives that engaged me to undertake this 
critical essay in general on the ancient inhabitants of our 
country. 

But to return from this digression, and continue my obser- 
vations on the abstract, it remains to treat of the differences 
that are betwixt the names, number, and series of the Pictish 
kings, such as they are set down in this abstract^ both in the 
first and second part of it, and those contained in our Scotish 
catalogues. 

As to the differences we meet with in the first part, contain- 
ing the Pictish kings before Christianity and the use of letters 
were received among them, it is to be observed, that from the 
disappearance of the Picts as a distinct people under their own 
name, the body of the nation, since they became subject to the 
Scots, having been by degrees, from the ninth to the twelfth 
or thirteenth age, cemented and incorporated in one body of 
people with the Scots, so as to disappear under their own name, 
thence arose the notion of a total destruction or extirpation of 
the Picts. And the Scots having already received the opinion 
of their own ancient settlement in Britain before the incarna- 
tion, their writers, by a mistaken notion of honour, as if it had 
been a more glorious achievement to the Scotish conquerors to 
have extirpated a whole nation than to have simply subdued 
them, and, upon their subjection, to have incorporated and 
united them into one body of people with themselves, — ^the 
Scotish writers, I say, upon this affected to render the Picts as 
well inferior to the Scots in the antiquity of their settlement in 
Britain and monarchy, as they had been in the success of their 
ast war. 

The Scotish writers, then, having already fixed the coming in 
and first settlement of the Scots in Britain about four hundred 
years before the incarnation, thought, it seems, it would be a 
disparagement to them to allow the Picts, a people they had 
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Tanquished, and either quite looted out or forced to become 
their subjects, the precedency in antiquity of settlement, and 
an ancient succession of kings that far transcended theirs; 
therefore, eyeiy one of the Scotish writers, after raising their 
own antiquity to an incredible height, seem to vie one with 
another who shall bring lowest the time of the settlement of 
the Picts in Britain, and the beginning of their monarchy. 

The Latin chronicle in verse or rhyme (set down in the Ap- 
pendix to this work ^) says that the Pictish kingdom lasted only 
1224 years and nine months ; by consequence it could not have 
begun sooner than about 374 years before the birth of Christ. 
Another Scotish writer, mentioned in the additions to fordun's 
chronicle,' hath it that the reign of the Picts lasted in all 1187 
years and nine months, and so must have begun only about 
337 years before the incarnation. Fordun* says that they 
reigned in Britain 1100 years and more; but he quotes a writer^ 
that had advanced that the Scots were in possession of the 
northern parts of the island 300 years before the Picts ; and 
notwithstanding the zeal he had to raise the Scotish antiquities, 
he gives not in to that high flighty but seems willing* to allow 
a precedency of settlement to the Picts, or that both the Picts 
and Scots settled in Britain about the same time. In fine, 
Winton's chronicle* and others give only 1061 years to the 
duration of the Pictish monarchy; so, according to them, 
it could not have begun sooner than about 211 years before 
the incarnation ; nay, by the additions to Fordun's chronicle,^ 
it appears that some Scotish writers have gone that length to 
suppose that there were twenty-three Scotish kings before the 
Picts. 

It was not so with foreign writers^ who had no emulation nor 
quarrel with the Picts. For besides Ralph Higden," from Oir^ 
aldus Cambre7i8i8, who says he had seen writers that gave the 
Pictish monarchy in Britain 1360 years of duration, that is, 
510 years before the incarnation, we have seen the Irish* old 
writers gave the Pictish monarchy the same antiquity and 

^ ' Qui Picti tenam lezere miUe daoentis, k pariter janctifl Tiginti qnatuor 
anniB, ut vemm ronoyem, menabns atque noyem.' — Append, n. 6, c. 5. 
' SooticliroiL magnum in bibl. regia, Jx>nd. k alibi, Ub. 4, c. 10. 

* Fordon, lib. A, o. 9, p. 295, edit Hem. 
. * Fordnn, ibid. 

•Ibid. 

* Winton, lib. 1, cc. 8, 19. 

^ ' QuamviB <}ii»dam sunt chionicte qme Scotoa assenint pne Pictis, secimdam 
qnaadam ehronicas 817, eeenndum alias 265 annis, 8 menBibus, k secundum alias 
249 annis k tribns mensibuB banc poesidere regionem. Summa regum Scotonun 
ante Pictos Zt.'-^SeoHchron. magnum^ lib. 4, c. 10. 

* PoUchrcm. edit. Gale, p. 185. 

* SuprOf pu 78. 
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number of kings that we find bj this abstract the Picts gave 
themselves. 

So, upon the whole, it can scarce be doubted but the retrench** 
ments made by the Scotish writers, both in the antiquity of 
the Pictish settlement and in the names and number of their 
kings, were occasioned chiefly by the motives already mentioned, 
and made with a design to lessen the Picts, and to raise the 
precedency of the Scots over them in everything that appeared 
honourable to the nation. 

Hence, it seems, the difference we find betwixt the abstract 
and the Scotish catalogues in the number of ancient Pictish 
kings before they embraced Christianity chiefly proceeded. 
Our Scotish writers having, as appears, chosen out of the auth- 
entic catalogues of these kings (which I cannot doubt but that 
they had in ancient times, especially at St Andrews) such a 
number of them, with the years of their reigns, as that all these 
years, summed up together, might not exceed, or even amount 
to, the antiquity which the Scots had given to their own settle- 
ment in Britain. For a proof of this, it suffices to sum up the 
years of the Pictish reigns, as they are set down in the two 
Scotish catalogues, from the fixed era of the ninth year of 
King Brude, son of Meilochon, concurring with the year of our 
Lord 565, till the beginning of the reign of Cruithne, first king 
of the Picts, and it will 1^ found that the years of all their 
reigns, according to Fordun, amount only to 280 years before 
the incarnation, and those of the catalogue of St. Aiidrews only 
to 237 at most; whereas the Scotish writers place the settle- 
ment of the Scots in Britain above 400 years before the incar' 
nation. 

All this considered, I do not see that the difference which we 
find in the number of kings betwixt the abstract of the Pictish 
chronicle and Scotish catalogues, in these ancient times, can 
furnish any sufficient argument against the antiquity of the 
settlement and monarchy of the Picts in Britain, or the number 
of their kings, or give any just ground to doubt that the abstract 
is not authentic. 

As to the differences which we meet with betwixt the Scotish 
catalogues of the Pictish kings and that of the abstract in the 
second part of it, that is, in the times following after the con- 
version of the Picts, from the fifth or sixth age downwards, we 
have already shown that the preference is absolutely due to the 
series of these kings contained in the abstract, as being entirely 
conformable to all other British histories that make mention of 
the Picts ; whereas the series set down in the Scotish catalogues 
cannot, without great alterations, be made to agree with them : 
so the chief use that can be made of these catalogues is to help 
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to rectify some of the names set down in the abstract, in which 
the writer appears to have often followed the Irish or Gaelic 
idiotism in the pronunciation and spelling of the names, which 
makes many of them appear very different from the same names 
as they are set down in the Scotish catalogues; but I shall 
leave the judCTient of that to those that are more skilled in 
the old Scotish or Irish language, after setting down my own 
remarks upon the subject. 

And, in the finit place, these alterations and changes are very 
common in all copies of catalogues of ancient proper names, 
which by length of time are grown out of use, especially when 
transcribed by those who did not understand the language of 
the people whose names they are, which is certainly the present 
case ; besides those variations which the negligence as well as 
the ignorance of transcribers is ordinarily the cause of; so that 
the oftener they are transcribed the more they are disfigured, 
each transcriber adding new faults of his own to those that he 
found before ; whence it happens, that in length of time they 
appear quite different names. This may be observed in the 
names set down in the genealogical series of the kings of Scot* 
land, as we meet with them in most of our modem Scotish 
writers, both MS. and printed, when compared with copies 
written by those that knew the old Scotish or Oaelic language. 
The same kind of variations happen in the British or Welch 
tongue, as may be seen in Humplurey Lhuyd's ^ description of 
Britain. 

It is, then, no wonder that the like alterations and variety 
should be met with in the different copies of the names of the 
Pictish kings, these being more ancient, and oftener transcribed 
by writers of different languages and pronunciation ; but as 
these alterations are frequent, not only in the names of the 
Pictish kings, but in those also of the ancient Scotish kings, 
and in general throughout most words of the old Scotish or 
Gaelic, the same with the Irish, which (to speak grammatically) 
frequently appear quite different in the oblique cases from what 
they are in the nominative, — for these reasons I shall here ven- 
ture to set down some general remarks that may contribute to 
reconcile the various ways of spelling in which we find these 
names in the several copies that we lutve of the ancient Scotish 
and Pictish kings. 

And 1st. It is to be observed, that in most other languages^ 
both vulgar and in the Greek and Latin, the alterations by 
which the obUque cases in nouns are distinguished from the 
nominative, fall generally upon the final syllables or termina- 
tions; whereas in Gaehc or old Scotish, the same with the 

1 H. Lnd<L Fragment Brit descript fol. 1, 2, 3. 
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Irish, these alterations fall upon the first or second pliable, and 
sometimes on botL 2d. This alteration in Gaelic is generally 
marked by adding an H, or, to abridged, by adding simply a 
point, which stands for an H, above the first or second conson- 
ant of the oblique cases. 3d. The effect of this additional H is 
different, according to the nature of the different consonants to 
which it is joined. Thus U added to B and M, makes them 
be pronounced V, W, or F. Thus we find DomnaU, which in the 
oblique cases is written Domnhuil, pronounced and written 
Dovenal or DofnaL H being added to C and P, they are pro- 
nounced Ch, Ph. D with an H is pronounced 6 or C ; as, Mac* 
dhonuil, pronounced Macgonuel or MaconuiL H after G 
breaks it into TJ or W ; as, Eogan, written Eoghan in the oblique, 
is pronounced Ewen or Uven, turned into Evenus by our 
modem writers. F, S, T, joined to H, do commonly lose their 
sound, and the H alone is pronounced ; as, Fergus, Fheigus, 
pronounced Hergus ; whence Hurgus, Urguist. 

Besides these there are : 1st Changes of consonants, such as 
F into y and W, D into T, and reciprocally. 2d. Changes of 
vowels, A into I ; as, Mac, a son ; Mhic, pronounced Vic, of a son. 
I into U ; as. Bride and Brude are the same name. Oe into U 
and A ; as, Oengus, Hongus, XJnnust, and Angus are all the same ; 
so are also Brude, Brede, Bride; likewise Durst, Drust, and 
Drest ; and these, Fothe, Fathe, and Wide, F being pronounced 
W, and in old MSS. in the Saxon character, the Saxon Th, 
written 6, is mistaken by transcribers for a D. Feredeth and 
Wredeth, Feret and Wred, all the same. The C is always pro- 
nounced K ; as, Cineoch, Cainach, Kinoth, and Keneth are the 
same name ; and Naitan, Nectan, and Nethan. It is to be also 
remarked, that in MSS. of the fifteenth age, the Ch and Th are 
written generally so alike one to another, that they can scarce 
be distinguished. Hence arise the common mistakes of our 
modem writers in the names Eocha, Echach, Erch, etc., which 
they call EtHodius, Erth, etc., which in general is a sure sign 
that the copies they followed were of the fifteenth, or beginning 
of the sixteenth age, as we shall see elsewhere. Thus I have met 
with one of our king's names vulgarly Achajus, but in the 
Gaelic, Eocha; I have met with it, in different MSS., in these 
nine different forms : Eocha, Eachach, Echach, Elhach, Eochuid 
or Eoghuid, Eokal, Ethasi, Achajus, Achilaus. All this by the 
mistakes of transcribers. It is also to be remarked, that the 
same Th or Ch is, by a like mistake or fake reading, changed 
in the termination of names, oftentimes in a D or 9 ; as, Ethod 
or Ethad, for Ecchach or Eochach ; and sometimes in L; as, 
Eokal for Eochach, Kenel for Keneth, in Gaelic, Cineoch ; the 
C, Gaelic, as I observed above, being pronounced E. By the 
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same errors of transcribers the name of one of our kings in 
Gaelic, Gabran in the nominative case, is Grabhran in the 
oblique, and pronounced Gkyran or Gkuran, -which our modem 
writers have turned into Gouran, Goran, and Conranus. By 
these and such other observations, and a necessary allowance 
for the faults of transcribers, such of the names of the Pictish 
kings as are in the Scotish catalogues may be easily reconciled, 
and will be found the same generally as those in the abstract, 
however they appear at first to be difTerent 

Sebies ob Succession of the Pictish Kings, according to the 
Abstract of their Chronicles, set down in the Appendix, 
Number 2, und^r the title it bears in the MS. of Chronica 
de Origine Antiquorum Pidorum, 





First Part. 






Kings' Names. 


BelgnecL 


I. Ornidne or Grnithne, §on of Cinge or Kinne, father 


of the Ficts dwelli 


ng in this ishind, 


100 


2. Cimiieo, • 


» • • • 1 


, 


8. FidAich 40, . 




1 1 




— . 


4. Forteim 70, . 








— 


5. Flockid 80, . 








— ' 


6. Got 12, 








— — 


7. Ce, t.e. Ceciicnm 15, 








»- 


8. Fibdd 24,> . 








— 


9. Oedeolgodaeh, 








80 


10. Denbacan, • 








100 


11. Olsinecta, 








60 


18. Ooididj^Mdbrecach, . 








50 


18. Gestgnrtich, 








40 


14. Wnigest, , 








80 


,^ 16. Bnidebout,' . 








48 


16. Gilgidi, 








101 


17. Thiuran, 








100 


18. Morleo, 








15 


19. Deocilunaii, . 








40 



' All these seren 'are in the abstract called sons, which may be understood 
descendants of Cmithne. Bat supposing they were all sons of Cinithne, it foUows 
that they must have aU reined at the same time with him, and have had differ- 
ent portions of Albany assigned to each of them nnder their father, as reffnU, 
princes, or gOTeinors each of a proTince ; and so of the seren prorinees into which 
Albany was anciently divided, acoording to the old description of it set down in 
the Appendix, n. 1. 

' The MS. adds, that from this Bmdebont there descended thirty kings of the 
name of Bmde, who reigned during 150 years in Ireland and in Albany ; their 
names are set *down thns : Bmde Pant, Bmde Urpant, Brade Leo, Bmde 
Uleo, Brade Gant, Brade Uigant, and the rest that may be seen in the 
piece itself in the Appendix. 

I shaU only here remaric, that according to this piece it seems there was in 
sncient times a colony of Ficts in Ireland. Whetiier the Cmthmi or Crathinii» 
ipentioned by Usher * from Adamnan, were the descendants of those ? 

^ Usher, Antiq. Brit p. 802. 
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Kiagi* MuMi. 








Beigned. 


20. Cimoiod fiL Arcois, ..... 7 


21. Deord, 








50 


22. Blicibllterth, 








5 


28. Dectoteiic frater Din, 








40 


24. UscoDbat8» . 








80 


25. Carvont, 








40 


26. DeoartayoiB, 








20 


27. Uist, 








50 


28. Bo, 








100 


29. Gftrtuaithboc, 








4 


80. Vere, 








9 


81. Breth. fiL Buthut, . 








7 


82. Vipoignamety 








SO 


88. Ouatalachama, 








4 


84. Wradech vechla, 








2 


86. Oamaiehdi nber, 






t 


60 


86. Talore filius Achivir, 








75 


87. Drost fil. Erp, 








— 



Both the abstract and copy of St Andrews have ' Drust fiL 
£rp or Urb, regn. or rexit C. annis & C. bella peregit/ where 
there is a palpable error in both these copies in the word regn. 
or rexit being written instead of vixit, as both a copy quoted 
by Fordon ^ and that of James Gray, taken from the old records 
of St Andrews, have it in these words : ' l)rust or Durst, fiL 
XJrb or Irb, 100 an. vixit, & 100 bella peregit* And Fordun 
adds, that he reigned only forty-five years ; according to which, 
summing up the reigns of the other Fictifi^ kings^ as they are 
set down exactly in the abstract, from the year of Christ 565^ 
concurring with the ninth of the reign of Brude, son of Mei- 
lochon (which is the era by which all the reigns of these kings 
are to be regulated), — ^according to Fordun's account, I say, which 
assigns forty-five years to the reign of this Durst, the beginning 
of it will answer to the year 406, and it will end A.D. 451, when 
he was succeeded by Talore or Talarg, son of AmyL 

By this calculation it appears that it was during the reign of 
this Durst that the gospd was first preached to the Picts by 
St Ninian, in the b^inning of the fifth century, and afterwards 
by St Palladius and St Patrick to the Scots and Iriflh, betwixt 
A.D. 430 and 440. And here ends the first part of the abstract 
of the Pictish chronicles, which contcdns the account of the 
succession of their kings in the times of ignorance preceding 
their conversion to Christianity, when, it is like, they first received 
the use of letters. So it is no wonder that this &8t part of the 
abstract is not conformable to the rules of chronology, with 
which the first compilers of it were probably very little ac- 
quainted, besides the many errors occasioned by the negligence 
or ignorance of transcribers. For these reasons, as I have 
already remarked^ I have not attempted to reduce this first part 

> Ford. lib. 4, e. 10. 
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to the order of chronology, as I am about to do the second, 
which is an easy work, being entirely conformable to the rules 
of chronology, and all we meet with in history concerning the 
Picte. 

Second Pari, 



KlogB* Kameti 




Biguitonii^ 


Reigned. 


87. Drnst. flL £rp or Irb, 


406 


45 


88. Talore fil. Amel 


451 


4 


89. Kecton morbet fiL Eip.^ 


455 


25 


40. Drest Garthinmoth, .... 


480 


80 


41. Qalanaa etelich, .... 

42. Dadrest, 


510 
522 


12 
1 


«jg;sS:tej «««-«» *<i5t^-. 


528 
524 


1 
5 


Brest fil. Oyrom solus, . . 


529 


5 


44. Gftrtnach fil. Gyrom, .... 


584 


7 


45. Oealtraim fil. Gvrom, .... 


541 


1 


46. Taloig. fiL Mnircholaach, . 


542 


11 


47. Drest fil. Monait, .... 


558 


1 


48. QAlam cum Aleth, .... 


554 


1 




555 

556 


1 

80 


49. Bride fiL Hailcon, five Meilochon,* 


50. GartnaichfiL Domelch, 


586 


11 


51. Nectan nepos Uerb., . . . • . 


597 


20 


52. Cineoch fiL Lnthm, 


• t • tf • 


617 


19 


53. Gamard fil. Wid., 




686 


4 


54. Bridei flL Wid., 




640 


5 


55. Talore frater eonun, . 




646 


12 


56. Talorean fiL Snfret, . 




657 


4 


57. QartnaitfiL Donne], 




661 


6 


58. Drest fiuter ejus, 

59. Bridei fil. TVll,* . 




667 


7 




674 


21 


60. Tavan fiL EntiBidioh, . 




695 


4 


61. Bredei fiL Derili, 




699 


11 


62. Necton sea Naitan fiL Derili,* . 


710 


15 


68. Drcst k Alpin, reigned together, . 

64. OnnvstsiYe Oengns fiL l^gost nf« Fetgns,^ 


725 


5 


780 


81 


65. Bredei fil. Hinignst, 


761 


2 


66. Kinlod sire Einoth fiL Wiidech,* 


768 


12 


67. Elpin mve Alpin fiL Wroid, 


775 


H 


68. Dreet siTe Durst fil. Taloigan, . 


779 


2I 


69. Taloigan fiL Onnnst, 


788 



^ ' Tertio anno regni ejns Darlngtaeh Ab1)atisea,' Jtc., as in the abstract in the 
Appendix, n. 2. 

' ' Yiii. snno regni ^ns baptizatos eait a St Colomba.* So the ms. of the 
abstract hath it, where there & wanting a fourth i after the v to make it viiii., 
that 18, the ninth year of Bmde's reign, as Bede hath it. 

* This is he who lulled in battle £^d, kinff of Northumberland, and de- 
stroyed most of his army, A.D. 685, as we haye dsewhere shown from Bede and 
the continoator of Kennins, tupra, p. 77. 

* It was to this King Naitan that CeoUrid, abbot of Wiremonth, wrote the 
famous letter abont Easter and the Tonsure, a.d. 715, as we have shown from 
Bede's history, and his life of GeolMd, supro^p. 78. 

* This Onnnst's death is marked by Roger Honeden and Simeon of Durham in 
the year 761, conformable to the snpiratation of this chronicle, tupra,^, 78. 

*it was to this King Kinoth tiiat Alcred, king of Northnmberlsnd, Itod for re- 
ftige, A.D. 774, as Houeden and Simeon have recorded it ; they also fix his death 
to the year 775, tupra^ p. 78. 
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Kings' Namea. Bogan to nigiu Belgned. 

70. Canaul fiL Tarla,! . . * • . 780 5 
Gastantixi rive Constantiae fiL Uz^^iiist siye 

Fergua, 791 80 

XTnniut sive Hangas fil. TTrgaist, . 821 12 
Drest fiL Gonstantine k Talorgan fiL Uthoil, ) 

reigned together,* . . > 883 8 

Uwen m. Uimust rive Eogan fiL Hnn^ . ] 886 8 
Wrad. fiL Baigoit. Eeneth MacAlpin Rex 

Scotomm, 889 8 

Bred rive Bmde, 842 1 

Keneth MacAlpin, king of Albany,* . . 848 16 

Here ends the series of the Pictish kings, according to the 
abstract and Lynch's catalogue ; and this period a^ees perfectly 
with the era of the beginning of Keneth MacAlpin's reign over 
all Albany, which, according to all ancient writers that treat of 
it, lasted 16 years. For King Eeneth died * idib. Febmar. feria 
tertia/ according to a short but ancient chronicle of the first 
kings of Albany, to be found here in the Appendix, n. 3, taken 
from the MS. of Colbert's library, already mentioned. Now this 
character of the Ides or , thirteenth day of February concurring 
with the third Ferie, which is Tuesday, can only agree to the 
year 858, which is, according to the account now in use, the 
year 859 ; and by no means to the year 854, where, according to 
Fordun and our Scotish historians, Eeneth's death is placed. 
Now, subtracting the sixteen years of Keneth's reign over all 
Albany, from A.D. 858 or 859, the beginning of it, and by con- 
sequence the period of the Pictish monarchy under their own 
name, must have happened a.d. 842 or 843 ; which perfectly 
agrees with the abstract of their chronicles, and is a new con- 
firmation of the authenticness and exactness of the second part 
of it, down from the time that the gospel was preached to the 
Picts, and shows the preference that it deserves before all the 
Scotish or any other catalogues. 

As to the three Pictish kings, Keneth, Brude, and Durst or 
Drusken, that are added in the Scotish catalogues after Brude, 
the last Pictish king set down in the abstract, and by Lynch, if 
there were any such, it is like that they have been set up one 
after another with the title of kings, by a party of the Picts that 
stood out, and continued to dispute Keneth MacAlpin's right 
during the six years assigned to their reigns after Keneth was 
generally owned king of all Albany. But I may have occasion 

^ These are the seventy Pictish kings that succeeded one after another 
from Craithne to Constantine, mentioned in the most ancient histories of 
Ireland. 

* The Scotish catalognes join these two kings' names in one, and caU him 
Dnrstoloiv, which is a virible error. 

* Kenew MacAlpin, king of Albany, having subdued thePicts, reigned sixteen 
years. 
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to treat this matter more distinctly in the second part of this 
essay. 

Abt. YIIL-^ Of t?ie Union of the Pictish and Scotish Kingdoms 

in one Monarchy. 

All our writers do agree, that the union of the kingdoms of 
the Picts and Scots happened towards the middle of the ninth 
age ; that Keneth MaciJpin wasthe first monarch of the united 
loDgdoms. All our modem writers do also agree^ that as Keneth 
was by hereditary succession king of the Scots, he had an equal 
title to the kingdom of the Picts, in the right of his father 
Alpin, son to Eocha or Achajus ; Alpin having laid claim to 
the Pictish crown as next heir, after the death of King Eogan, 
son to Hungus, whose daughter Fergusia, being married to 
Achajus, king of the Scots, conveyed to her son Alpin the rig^t 
to the Pictish crown, preferable to any other pretender, after 
the death of his uncle Eogan. 

This account of the title and claim of the Scotish kings to 
the Pictish crown, as next heirs by right of blood, is unanimously 
delivered by all our Scotish writers after Fordun ; such as Boece,^ 
Buchanan,' Lesly,' Chambers/ &c. Fordun,^ indeed, does not 
specify, as they do, the particular degree of blood and relation 
on which the claim of the Scotish kings was grounded ; yet he 
tells us that the king of Scots laid claim as heir to the Pictish 
crown, and that this claim was the ground of the quarrel that 
occasioned the last war betwixt the Picts and the Scots ; and 
when he seems afterwards to be in doubt about the cause of the 
overthrow of their kingdom, it is clear he means there the first 
cause, by his recurring to the judgments of God on that people 
for their sins ; and the other examples * he brings at large of 
the overthrow of kingdoms and states for their sins, do all prove 
that this was his meaning. Another writer, set down here in 
the Appendix,' more ancient than Fordun, specifies more par- 
ticularly the sins of the Picts that brought the judgments of God 
upon them ; but it is evident that both these last writers speak 
of the first and original causes of the overthrow of the Pictish 
kingdom, and not of the immediate cause or occasion of the 
last war betwixt the Scots and the Picts. There is no doubt, in 
general, but that those heavy judgments of Almighty God, by 
which kingdoms, states, and empires are overthrown, are gene- 
rdly drawn upon them by the sins and wickedness of the in- 

1 Boeth. lib. 10. > Buohan. lib. 6, fol. 67, in DngaL 

'LesL lib. 5, p. 180. « David. Cbambr. d'Ormond, fol. 99. 

* Fordun, lib. 8, c. 63. « Ibid. Hb. 4, cc. 5, 6, 7. 
' Append, n. 8. 
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habitants ; but we are inquiring here into the immediate cause 
of the last war betwixt the Picts and Scots, wherry such great 
numbers of the leading men among the Picts were cut off, and 
which ended in the extinction of the Pictish monarchy in their 
own name. And Fordun informs us it was occasioned, as we 
have observed, by the Scots laying claim to the Pictish crown. 
And all our posterior historians set down in particular the 
ground of this claim as we have related it ; and in this they ar^ 
followed by English ^ and Irish * authors that have bitten con- 
cerning this point. Nor are our modern historians contradicted 
in this by other more ancient writers, as they are ija what they 
relate of our remote antiquities ; besides, that there being, no 
doubt, several historical monuments extant in the time of Boece 
and Buchanan, that are now perished, of the affairs of Scotland 
since the reign of Fergus son of Erch, there is ground to believe 
that they would not have been so positive and particular in the 
account they give of the right of the kings of Scotland to the 
Pictish crown, if they had not found ancient authority for it, 
especially considering this fact could be of no use to what 
appears to have been the principal design they aimed at in 
their history, of which in its proper place. 

And this account of our kings claiming an hereditary right 
to the kingdom of the Picts is confirmed by the title of kings 
of the Picts given to Keneth MacAlpin and some of his succes- 
sors, after the union of the two kingdoms, as we shall presently 
show. But the great men among the Picts having in prejudice 
of King Alpin's right set up for a king one Feret, otherwise 
called Wred, of the Pictish blood, thence ensued a war betwixt 
the two nations, in which King Alpin was taken and put to 
death by the Picts. To him succeeded his son Keneth, who 
having by a stratagem inspired the Scots with courage, whom 
• their late defeat had much disheartened, the war was renewed, 
and carried on with greater eagerness on both sides, and at last 
proved fatal to the Picts, who being several times defeated, and 
great numbers of the most warlike and leading men of the Picts 
being cut off, the rest submitted ; and so the whole kingdom, 
being subdued by Keneth, was united into one with that of the 
Scots. 

By this it appears that whatever opposition King Keneth 
might have met with at first in his pretensions to the Pictish 
crown from the generality of the nation, he, having asserted his 
title by his victories, and at last by their submission, became 
lawful sovereign, as well of the Picts as of the Scots, not only 
by conquest, but in the right of his father Alpin, only lawful 
heir of both, and was the first monarch of all Albany or Scot- 

' Holingshead, p. 169. ' Kenedy, GeneaL pp. 182, 184. 
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land ; and all our kings being ever since lineally descended of 
him, are by consequence lawful successors as well of the Pictish 
as of the Scotish kings, and may equally reckon the number of 
their royal predecessors from the first lang of the Picts as from 
the first of the Scots. And thus independently of the royal line 
of the Scots come from Ireland, the ^gs of Scotland were in 
the royal line of the Picts, and as succeeding to the Pictish 
kings by the right of blood and by that of conquest, the most 
ancient monarchs in Europe; and this with the concurring 
testimony both of our own historians and of those of Ireland. 

Art. IX. — That the preserd TnJiahitants of Scotland are as well 
the offspring and race of the Picts as of the Scots. 

iBut not only the ancient succession of the Pictish monarchy 
subsisted still in the Scotish line by King Keneth and his pos- 
terity, lawful heirs of the Pictish kings, as well by blood as by 
conquest, but the body of the Pictish people, all over these 
provinces of Scotland which were possessed by them, having 
submitted to £eneth, and owned his title, remained still for the 
most part, and their posterity after them ; and the Picts, after 
the union, are often mentioned by their own name, till by de- 
grees, in succeeding ages, they were thoroughly intermixed stnd 
incorporated into one people with the Scots. In the same man- 
ner as the ancient Grauls and the Franks, the aucient Spaniards 
and the Goths, and so many other nations which, upon the de- 
cay of the Boman empire, seized upon the several provinces of 
it, grew up, by frequent alliances and intermarriages, into one 
people with the ancient inhabitants ; so that it were impossible, 
at present, for the generality of private families to discover or 
make out of which of the two, whether of the ancient or later 
inhabitants, they are the descendants. 

From this mixture of the Picts with the Scots it followed 
that the Scots being the governing nation, and the Picts becom- 
ing their subjects, the name of the former prevailed, and that 
of the Picts was eclipsed by degrees, as both these people grew 
into one in the following ages, after their beins imited under 
one monarch ; so that after the twelfth age we have no further 
account of the Picts as a distinct people in Scotland. The 
Pictish language ceased also as a distinct language from the 
Gaelic or old Scotish, which, being at the time of the union of 
the two kingdoms the language of the court and of the ruling 
part of the united Idngdoms, got soon the upper hand of the Pict- 
ish; and this last did so much the sooner and more easily disap*- 
pear, as the change from the one language to the other was very 
easy and natural, the Pictish and Gf^lic, as well as the British , 
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being, as for as appears, but three different dialects of the same 
mother-tongue, to wit, the Celtic. 

And as we see the English tongue (being a compound of 
Saxon and French, originally Gothic, and so entirely different 
from the Oaelic) hath since the reign of Malcolm Keanmore, 
at whicb time the Saxon began to be the language of the court, 
and daily more that of the governing part ei the kingdom of 
Scotland, so wore out by degrees the Gaelic or ancient Scotish 
(though the native language of the inhabitants) that it is almost 
reduced to the comers and extremities of the kingdom; the 
like happened to the Pictisb language — ^the Saxon to the south, 
and the Gaelic to the north of the friths, gaining such ground 
daily upon it, that at last it was quite extinct. Thus both the 
name of the JPicts and their language were so worn out by the 
middle of the twelfth age, that we have from that time no more 
account of them as a distinct people from the Scots, than if the 
whole race of them had been cut off like one man that had left 
no posterity. 

This universal disappearance of the Picts, and of their lan- 
guage, gave occasion to Henry Huntington,^ an English his- 
torian, about the middle of * the twelfth age, to write that the 
Picts seemed then so far extinct, and their language so utterly 
destroyed, that all that was recorded of them in ancient history 
appeared a mere fable. Upon which he makes a good moral 
reflection on the uncertainty of human things. But Huntington 
lived at a distance from Scotland, and was not so well acquainted 
with the transactions, even of his own time, in the north be- 
twixt the Scots and English, as was Bichard Prior of Hexham, 
who lived in the time, and near the borders, and gives us this 
account, that in the famous battle of the Standard, a.d. 1138, a 
part of the Scots army, under King David, was composed of 
Picts, as we shall afterwards more fidly set down. 

However, this extinction of the Pictish language, and of their 
name as a distinct people from the Scots, gave rise to the story 
of a general massacre made of them by King Keneth ; which, 
by posterior historians, was improved to a total extirpation of 
the race of Picts, man, woman, and child. So in the writers after 
the twelfth age, and downwards, we frequently meet with ex- 
pressions importing that King Keneth destroyed them: 'destruxit 
& delevit Pictos.' Fordun and Buchanan make some excep- 
tions, as we shall observe; but Boece,' after relating many 
general massacres of the Picts by Keneth's order, brings him in 
making a most barbarous decree to kill man, woman, and child, 
and executing it accordingly upon all the remains of the Pictish 

> Hen. Hnnting. Hist lib. 1, fol. 171. 

> Boeth. Hist Scot lib. 10, fol. 198, n. 60, 70, &c.; fol. 200, n. 1, 10. 
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race, who, he says, had ^ot together in the Utopian city of 
Camelodunum in Pictland. But, in reality, the story of such 
a general destruction and rooting out of a whole nation, more 
numerous and powerful than the Scots themselves, is both 
improbable and repugnant to the truth of history. 

For, in the first place, not to insist upon the barbarity of such 
an inhuman action as the cutting off a whole nation, without 
distinction of age, sex, or quality, would have been, the thing 
in itself seems incredible, that Eeneth, by the assistance of the 
Scots only, could so far become master of all the Pictish nation 
as to be able to extirpate it, if we consider the large possessions 
and extent of the Pictish territories, which, as we have shown, 
far exceeded the SootiBh, as they did in number and strength ; 
the Scots being confined as yet to some of the western provinces 
and isles, nothing less than a miracle could have effected such 
a total overthrow. Whereas, in the supposition I make, after 
our historians, that King Eeneth succeeded to the Pictish 
throne with the opposition only of most of the chief of their 
leading men, whilst many of the rest of them favoured his title, 
the union of the two kingdoms might be more easily compassed, 
and his right asserted by ordinary course. 

If we consider, 2d, the situation of affairs in Britain about 
Keneth's time, and that the Danes * (who about the end of the 
eighth century had invaded Ireland, and ravaged the Isle of 
Ycolmkill, at the one end of North Britain, and Holy Island 
and the northern parts of England at the other) — ^that these 
Danes, during Eeneth's reign, invaded Britain with great fleets, — 
if, I say, aU this be considered, it would have been the most 
impolitic thing Eeneth could have done, and against all the 
dictates of prudence, to have so far weakened his united king- 
dom as totaQy to cut off the best part and strength of the in- 
habitants, and expose his depopulated kingdom as an easy prey 
to any inv^er ; besides the bad consequences of the greatest 
part of it lying uncultivated, the Scots alone not being able, 
for many ages, to come to make up the number of the ancient 
inhabitflmts, and cultivate their lands ; and yet all this must 
have happened if the Picts were utterly extirpated, as Boece 
and others will have it. 

3d. As to John Fordun,' though he says, in one place, that 
Eeneth used the Picts with great cruelty, sparing neither age 
nor sex, yet this was onlv in Uie first heat and fury of war ; for 
he says elsewhere, that tjbe strength of the Pictish forces being 
crushed in several batties, and most of their leading men cut off 

> Wanei Antiq. Hyber. pp. 120, 122. Sim. Dnnelm. X. Script Houeden, 
fol. 282, n. 80. 
*Fordiin, lib. 4, c 4, p. 660. 

G 
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or fleeing, the generality of the Picts submitted, and Keneth ^ 
inarched through their provinces^ and received into peace and 
allegiance the harmless people. Now, to conceive how far this 
account given by Fordun reaches of the harmless people through 
all the Pictish provinces submitting to Keneth, it suffices to 
remark, besides what we have shown elsewhere of the extent 
of the Pictish provinces, what according to Jo. Mcyor,' King 
Bobert Bruce told his soldiers at the battle of Banocbum that 
Keneth possessed scarcely the third part of Scotland when he 
overcame the Picts ; and since the Picts possessed almost all the 
rest, and there is no certain account of any considerable altera- 
tion among the inhabitants since Keneth's time, it seems clearly 
to follow that a great part of the commons on the north side of 
the friths, and many on the south, are of Pictish extraction. 

Buchanan* also, though he seems in his history to follow 
Boece, his constant guide, and to assert a general massacre of 
the Picts, yet in his preliminary dissertations on the Briti^ 
antiquities,^ contained in the three iSrst books of his history, and 
much more elaborate than the history itself, — in these, I say, 
he limits the destruction of the Picts to those bearing arms, and 
doubts not but there remained still, after that, great numbers 
of the Picts intermixed with the Scots. 

4th. Such an universal massacre of a powerful nation, famous 
in all ancient and modem histories, could not fail to be recorded 
as one of the most memorable events that happened in that age, 
in all histories, if not of Europe, at least in those of Britain and 
Ireland in the neighbourhood, for we have none of our own now 
remaining till many ages after that time ; and yet there is not 
only nothing recordea of the utter destruction or extirpation 
of the Picts by the Scots, but not so much as any notice or 
indication of any such thing in any historian, either within or 
without Britain or Ireland, neither of the ninth age, when this 
destruction of the Picts is said to have happened, nor in any 
writer for 300 years after ; till, by length of time the Pictish lan- 
guage being worn out, and the Picts and Scots thoroughly united 
under one name of Scots, so that neither the name or language 
of Picts appearing more, gave occasion to Huntington, and others 
after him, to write that the Picts seemed quite abolished, because 
they heard no more of them by that name. 

^ '[Kenethns] Quasqae proyindasregiii Pictomm peragnndo, popaluin imbel- 
lem sub fide pacis saBcepit,*— Fordun, lib. 4, c 8, p. 662. 

^ * Tertiamliigns regiii portionem yix Kenedus iioster habait, quando saper* 
biMimoe, pngnaciuiinoaqae Pictos tadiV—Jo. Mc^or. HkL 8coL lib. (, o. 8, 
fol. 85. 

s Buchanan, Hiat lib. 6, fol. 49. 

^'[Pictomm reliquias.] Eztinctft militari astate mnltas fuiaae oportet.' — 
Budian, lib. 2, foL 16, d. 80. 
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Not only no historian for 300 years after the union of Picts 
and Scots takes any notice, or gives so much as the least 
insinuation, of this total subversion of the Picts, but, on the con- 
trary, they mention them as still in being long after that, as we 
shall remark afterwards. And the accounts we have from the 
best historians of our neighbourhood concerning the Hcts, about 
the times of Sang Keneth and his successors, not only contra- 
diet the barbarous notion of a total extirpation, but exactly 
sgree with the scheme of the union of the Picts and Scots under 
one monarch, and of King Keneth's succeeding by an hereditary 
right to the Pictish kings, as I have above set down. Thus 
Keneth and his successors, as we have already observed, are 
called kings of the Picts in the appendix to Nennius the British 
historian, quoted by Lynch ' in the Ulster annals, as Usher ' 
and O'Flaherty ' have remarked ; and Keneth is styled king of 
the Picts by Caradock, the Welch historian, according to the 
same Usher f from which it follows, not only that the Picts 
subsisted after the union of the two kingdoms made by Keneth, 
since it had been ridiculous for him or his successors to assume 
the title of kings of a people that were no more in being ; for 
Keneth is call^ Bex Pictorum, and not Bex Pictini^ or Pic- 
taviffi, which were the names of their kingdom. 

And I doubt not but that if we had extant any writer of our 
own country contemporary to, or near, the time of the union of 
the Scots and Picts, we should find Keneth and his successors 
recorded as well kings of the Picts as of the Scots, and also 
meet with abimdance of proofs of the Picts subsisting after the 
union; but we have no writers now remaining of any note till 
long after the name of Picts, as well as the people themselves, 
by being incorporated and intermixed thoroughly into one 
people with the Scots, as entirely disappeared as i£ they had 
been quite rooted out ; so no wonder if our later writers gave 
not to Keneth or his succeissors the title of king of a people 
whom they supposed were no more in being. Aad thence it 
happened, that though it is not to be doubted but Fordun, and 
such other of our writers as wrote after him, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth age, had before them more ancient histories which 
might have afforded greater light into the Pictish . affairs, yet 
all these later writers, struck with the total disappearance of 
the Pictish people and language, thought it a greater honour to 
Keneth and the Scots, according to the depraved taste of those 
ignorant times, to set them out as having generally extirpated 

^ Lynch, OunbTen. Everans, p. 98. 

' Uaher, Antiq. Brit. p. 876. 

'Flaherty, (mfd^ pp. 4SS, 484, &c. 

^ Usher, Antiq. h^ "- p. 876. VarcUei in vit. S. RumoldL 
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such a numerous and powerful people, than to have barely sub- 
dued them, and united them into one people with their own. 

It was not so with the other foreign writers in our neigh- 
bourhood whom I have mentioned before. They were not con- 
cerned, or perhaps informed, whether the Picts were in those 
times distinctly known or not ; but not being struck with the 
impression which their uniyersal disappearance made upon the 
Scots, and being unconcerned in the false honour of a total 
extirpation, they delivered with simplicity such accounts as 
they found of the Picts in their more ancient historians, which 
Carodock ^ and the author * of the appendix of Nennius among 
the Welch, and Tigemack ' as well as the Ulster annals among 
the Irish, had perused. And what is further remarkable in the 
two last (to wit, Tigemack's chronicle and the Ulster annals, 
two of the most authorized pieces among the Irish writers), 
they are both most particular in their accounts of the suc- 
cession and reigns of the kings of the Scots, both before and 
after their union with the Picts (and Tigemack wrote in the 
eleventh age, before the name of the Picts was out of use), and 
yet neither of them give so much as any insinuation of the 
pretended extirpation of the Picts, but quite the contrary ; for 
in the same manner as, since King James the Sixth's accession 
to the throne of England, he and his successors have been 
called frequently, by foreign or English writers, kings of Eng- 
land, from the more numerous and powerful kingdom; by 
others, kings of Great Britain, from the two kingdoms united ; 
so the Ulster annals and Tigemack, who call all Kmg Eeneth's 
predecessors simply kings of Scots, or of Dalredia, change the 
style insensibly after Eeneth's accession to the Pictish uirone. 
And some of &em, as the Ulster annals and the appendix to 
Nennius, call Keneth and his successors kings of the Picts, 
from the more numerous and powerful people ; others, as Tiger- 
nack, call them kings of Albany, from the United Ejngdom. 

But it is not only the silence of the Welch and Irish authors 
on the pretended extirpation of the Picts, and their continuing 
to mention the Picts after their union with the Scots as before, 
as a people still dwelling in Albany, that attest the Picts' con- 
tinued subsisting after King Eeneth's time; but we have no 
less clear proofs of the same matter from the Saxon or English 
historians or writers in every age down to the twelfth. 

The most ancient of them, who lived near to the time of the 
union of the Picts and Scots, is Asserius Menevensis, who, 
though in his chronicle he gives an account of the transactions 
of those times, not only of what passed in Britain, but in 
France, yet he hath not one word of so remarkable an event as 

^ Uaher, Antiq. p. 375; ' Lynch, Cambven. Eyen. * Usher^ ibid. 
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the extiipation of the Picts, which he could not have omitted 
had there been any such thing, they having been one of the 
most ancient and powerful nations in Britain, especially having 
mentioned them on much less occasions. But as a demonstra- 
tion that he was far from thinking them extinct in Keneth's 
time, he^ speaks of them by name, a.d. 875, as being, with 
other people of the island, harassed by the Danes. Moreover, 
the Saxon chronicle ' and Ethelwerd,' two of the most ancient 
Saxon writers after Asserius, as they are entirely silent on the 
pretended extinction of the Picts, so they both mention them 
as a people still subsisting in idbany, upon occasion of that 
irruption of the Danes, aj). 875. And thus much for the ninth 
age, in which the union was made. 

That the Picts were still subsisting in the tenth age, and 
made a part of the subjects of the kings of Albanv or S<^tland, 
we have plain proof from the same Ethelwerd in his chronicle,^ 
A.D. 937, and more particularly from Ingulfus,' his contempo- 
rary, who both relate that the Picts made a part of the army of 
Constantino, king of Albany, at the battle of Brunford, against 
Adelstan, kinc of the Saxons. In the eleventh age we have 
accounts of the Picts, still known by their own name, in the 
laws attributed to William the Conqueror, and published by 
Selden in hiB notes upon Eadmer.' But as that copy of the 
Conqueror's laws is of little or no authority, we have a certain 
account of the Picts still remaining inhabitants at least of 
Galloway and other parts of the west of Scotland, and yet 
known by their own name, in the eleventh and twelfth ages, 
and this from a letter of Badul^^ archbishop of Canterbury, to 
Pope Callixtus, about the year 1122. In fine, Bichard Prior 
of Hexham,* in the twelfth age, informs us, as an eye-witness, 
of the Picts making part of King David i.'s army, A.D. 1137, 
at the battle of the Standard, and calls them, nine different 
times, by their own proper name of Picts ; but it is remarkable 
that this author, who lived in the time and in the neighbour- 
hood, informs us that the Picts were then commonly called 
Galweyenses. 

From this expression we learn two very important things 
concerning the Picts: Ist. That it was about this time that the 
name of the Picts b^gan to be eclipsed ; and soon after, we find 
Huntington telling us, they were heard of no more than if they 

' Aflser. Ghron. p. 166, edit Gale. * Chnm. Saxon, p. 88, edit Oibeon. 

* £thelweid, foL 481. « Ibid. foL 488. 

* Ingulf, p. 87, edit an. 1684. * Eadmer, p. 190. 
' Scriptor. AngL ooL 1746, n. 80. 

* Bic Hagnlstaden. apad X. Scriptor. AngL coL 1822, L 24, 84 ; coL 816, n. 
84 ; coL 817, L 10 ; coL 818, n. 14, 24, 44 ; coL 819, n. 51 ; col. 291, n. 60. 
' Pioti qqi rolgo Qidweyenaea dicuntur.' — Ibid. col. 816, n. 84, 
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never had been. 2d. Though the name came to be disused, yet 
the people themselves of the Pictish race still subsisted under 
the name of Galweyenses, from the province where they dwelt ; 
and so it probably happened in other provinces of Scotland, 
such as Moravia, Murray, whence the Picts of these parts have 
been called Moravienses, as those in Gkdloway were called Gal- 
weyenses; and perhaps, from the Picts in Murray being so 
called, may have taken rise that tradition mentioned by some 
writers ^ of the Murray men (Moravienses), — ^their coming into 
Albany at first, under one Rodricus,' and giving origin to, as 
some say,* or rather joining, the Picts in ancient times. And 
it seems the race of Picts in Murray, after their name was 
grown out of use, continued still there under the name of the 
province; and the frequent rebeUions and disturbances which 
the Moravienses gave to our kings Alexander i., David L, and 
Malcolm rv., seem to confirm that they lived not easily under 
the government of our Scotish kings, and affected, as well as 
those of Galloway, a kind of independency, till at last King 
Malcolm iv.^ was obliged to transplant the inhabitants of Murray 
(Moravienses), and (usperse them into different parts of the 
kingdom, and plant Murray with new inhabitants, about the 
year of our Lord 1159. By this it appears that the leading 
men of the Picts who survived their last battles and defeats 
given them by Keneth, retired* partly to Galloway, partly to 
Murray, as to the two extremities of the kingdom, and were 
not so easily brought to submit to the Scotish government as 
the conmionalty throughout the country. 

But it is to be remarked, in the first place, that Galloway 
(Gralweya) was of much larger extent in ancient times, and even 
in the twelfth age, than it is of late, and that Galloway and 
Louthian included all those provinces of Scotland that lie to the 
south of the Friths of Clyde and Forth. The laws of Begiam 
MajestaUm^ seem to be a plain proof of this. And by charters 
of King David I.* it appears that Galloway in those times in- 
cluded, besides the country now called GaUoway, those of 
Carick, Kyle, Cuningham, as also that of Benfrew, as may be 
collected from a Bull of Pope Alexander m.,' and so, perhaps, 
a part of Clydesdale. It appears, also, that in those ancient 
times Galloway was looked upon as distinct from Scotia (Scot- 
land), and consequently had its laws and customs distinct by 

' Boeth. lib. 4, fol. 64, 65, 66, n. 88. * Usher, p. 808. 

' Math. Westm. ad. an. 75, p. 55. 

^ Chron. Paslat Ms. Bibliotn. Regie Lond. Hb. 8, o. 0. 

' ' Omnee illi qui ultra Forth manBeiint in Landonia, Galwidia yd aliis locis, 
respondebant calumniatoribuB de Scotia.' — Beg* JUaj, lib. 1, c 17» n. 8. Ibid. 
c 20, n. 10. 

• Chart, vet Qlaag. fol. 2, Ch. David. ' In OartuL eod. 
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itself, as is manifest by many of our ancient laws and Acts of 
Parliament' 

On the other hand, it is certain that the Picts, as they were 
longer distinguished in Gralloway by their own name (as we 
have seen), so they made, since their union with the Scots, a 
greater figure in Galloway than anywhere else in Scotland that 
we know of. And, first, it appears by Malmesbury ' that the 
Picts (and he joins the Scots with them) invaded that country 
some time before their union, upon the decay of the Bemician 
kingdom; the Polyehrondean^ says they were the Picts only 
that seized on Galloway, and took it from the Saxons. In the 
twelfth age, the monk Joceline,^ who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, in The Life of St Mwngo, calls Galloway the country of 
the Picts ; and the Picts, being the inhabitants of Galloway, 
became so famous that in the beginning of the. twelfth age,* 
Salph, archbishop of Canterbury, calls the bishop of Galloway 
{CandidcB Com) the bishop of the Picts. 

By all this it appears — 1st That on Xeneth's taking posses- 
sion of the Pictish kingdom, those of the Picts that stood out 
against his title retired in a body chiefly to Galloway, and 
there fortified themselves, till, being forced to submit to the 
Scots, they retained still some of their liberties, and had not 
only peculiar laws and customs, but proper princes of their 
own, though depending on the crown of Scotland, as it appears 
that Gkdloway h^ Fergus, Uchtred, Holland, and Alan, among 
whose daughters it was divided. And it \a remarkable that 
our kings, in ancient times, in the address of their charters,* 
mentioned the Galweyenses by their own name (when they 
were concerned), distinct from the Scots and their other 
subjects. 

From what hath been said before, it appears, in the second 
place, that a great many of the inhabitants of Gralloway were 
originally Picts, not only of the commonalty, as in other pro^ 
vinces anciently possessed by the Picts, but even of the beet 
and greatest families ; since, as we have seen, there is no doubt 
to be made but many of the leading men among the Picts, who 
survived Keneth's victories, retired to Galloway. And if I 
were not afraid of being thought too great an adversary to 

^ Reg. Hijest lib. 1, c 17 ; Stat Alex, ii., cc. 2, 17 ; Quon. Attachiam., 
cc 72, 78 ; Stat. Bob. i. c 14. 
' Malmesbor. fol. 165, n. 5. 

* ' Sedes Candidse Case . . . depopulatione Fictoram a ditione Anglornm om- 
nino (defecit).' — Pclychr. p. 207. 

^ ' Pictoium Patna— que modo Galwedia dicitur.'— Jbc. in vU. S. Kmtegend 
ap. Bolkmdm n. 84. 

* Epist Radulf. Oant ad Caniat Pap. z. icript col., 1746. 

* Chartal yet Gla^g., Chart. Dar. i. foL 2 ; Male iv. fol. 8, 52 ; WiUelm, 
foL 4, 52. 
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popular traditions, on which alone I find our modem writers 
ground their opinion of the descent of the male race of the 
royal line of the Stuarts from the Scots-Irish line, I should 
be apt to think that there is a much greater probability 
of their being descended of the Picts^ or ancient Britains, whose 
progeny, as well as that of the Scots, and some remains of the 
Saxons, were the inhabitants of GaUoway in its old extent, in- 
cluding all these western countries on the south side of Clyde. 
Since that ancient family of the Stuarts, from the first time we 
have any account of it on assured records, was seated in these 
parts, as is clear, as well by the chartulary of Paslay as by a 
Bull of Pope Alexander ni.,' a.d. 1179, addressed to the pro- 
prietors of Gralloway (Galwellan), among whom Alan, son to 
Walter, is reckoned one of the chief And a proof that the 
Stuarts are not descended &om the Scots-Irish is, that never 
any of the families bore, in ancient times, any Scots-Irish name, 
as all our kings of the Scots-Irish line did, till Malcolm £ean- 
more's children, and some others afterwards, — as Donald, Mal- 
colm, Duncan, &c., — but the common names of all the first we 
know of the race of the Stuarts were Alan and Walter, — ^names, 
neither in those times nor at any time before, ever in use among 
the Scots that came from Ireland. 

But let that be as it will, it is certain that both the Picts 
and (as we have made appear elsewhere) the ancient Britains 
were the inhabitants of these parts ; and we have a proof of it 
from the address of some charters ' of severed of our kings to 
their subjects of the diocese of Glasgo (as has been remarked), 
where, besides the Scots, the English (who were the remains 
of the Saxons), and the Franci, who were some Norman families 
lately come in, the Gfilwejenses, who were the Picts, as we 
have seen, and the Walenses, Welch, or Britains, are distinctly 
named. This mixture of so many several ditferent nations who 
possessed that country occasioned, about the eleventh age and 
beginning of the twcdfth, that barbarity, or almost extinction 
of Christianity, among the inhabitants, which is described by 
the author of the preface of the old chartulary of Glasgo,' 
written about 500 years ago, where he mentions the ancient 
inhabitants of the diocese of Glasgo, which he calls Cumbrenm 
regio, Jocelin calls it Cambrensis; and the author of ^i^. 
^Ired^s Lift^ speaking of Galloway, gives much the same 
^character of iJie inhabitants. And though there is no doubt but 
*the exp!ressions of these writers are somewhat hyperbolical, yet 

1 Ghartul. G1ab£[. > Vet. Chartal. Glaa^r. fol. 52, 4. 

' ' . . . dispan oente & diasimili lingua & vario more viventes . . . gentili- 
tatem potins qoam ndei onltam tennerunt' — Vet, Chart, OL foL 1, 2. 
* Yit. S. iElredi ms. bibl. Coton. Tiberius £. 1. 
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the mixture of so many diffeient nations could not but have dis- 
mal effects upon their moral conduct. To remedy these evils, our 
ancient religious kings found no means more proper than the 
restoring the Episcop^ Sees of Glasgo and Galloway, which, it 
appears, had been long without bishops ; and the erecting, in 
several places of these countries, — as their great men (among 
others, Walter, son of Alan, predecessor of our kings) did by 
their example, — abbeys or monasteries of the most strict and 
esteemed religious men in those times, by which means, and by 
the good laws and polity which our kings instituted, those 
countries became, by degrees, the most religious and most 
polished in the kingdom. 

But to conclude this account of the Picts, I hope, by all we have 
shown in the foregoing articles, among other thmgs, it hath 
appeared to the impartial reader that the Picts are the progeny 
of the Caledonians, and by consequence of the first, the most 
ancient and most valiant inhabitants of Britain; that their 
dominions far exceeded those of the Scots, as did also the num- 
ber and strength of their nation ; that their government was 
hereditary and monarchical ; and, in fine, that not only the total 
extinction of the Picts by King Keneth is false and fabulous, 
but that the royal family and present inhabitants of Scotland 
are in general as well the descendants and progeny of the 
ancient Caledonians or Picts, as they are of those Scots that 
came in from Ireland, and have as good a title to the actions, 
religious or military, performed in ancient times by the one as 
by the other. And this alone suffices to demonstrate the anti^ 
quity, as well of the royal line as of the generality of the 
inhabitants of Albany or Scotland ; so we are under no kind 
of necessity to have recourse to the Scots, who came from Ire- 
land, for maintaining either the antiquity of the royal line of 
our kings beyond any monarchy now in being, or the ancient 
settlement of the inhabitants in Britain. 



BOOK II. 

OF THE SCOTS. 



Introdudian and Division of this Second Book 

AFTEB having put the ancient state of the Roman, British, 
and Pictish inhabitants of the northern parts of Britain in 
the best light I could in the forgoing book, it remains now in 
course to treat of the Scots, a subject so much more important than 
the former in that it is properly the end and scope of this whole 
undertaking. The Britains and Picts, as all other ancient 
inhabitants of the northern parts of this island, having by 
degrees been incorporated and cemented by conquest, alliances, 
and length of time, as we have shown, into one people with the 
Scots, ail the inhabitants, of whatever origin, have been known 
these many ages by no other name ; and all the northern parts 
of Britain, united in one kingdom, have been also known only 
by the name of Scotland 

But it must be acknowledged that no part of the history of 
Britain is more intricate, involved in greater difficulties, and 
more liable to debates, than what concerns the Scots. All is 
liere contested ; the origin of the Scots, the time of their coming 
first to Ireland, their ftrst settlement in Britain, the antiquity 
of their monarchy there, its ancient extent, the number and 
even the names of their ancient kings, as they are set down by 
their modem historians, much more their lives and actions, — 
nay, the very name of Scots makes alone the subject of a con- 
siderable debate. 

It is chiefly within these two last ages that all these questions 
have been more warmly agitated ; and some of the best pens of 
the three nations, Scots, English, and Irish, have been designedly 
employed about settling them, besides what other foreign writers 
have said upon the subject. So that it would seem, that who- 
ever would by choice undertake this subject again, can scarce 
avoid the character either of being troublesome to the public, 
if he barely repeats what others lutve said, or that of rash and 
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presmnptnoius, if he should pretend^ after so many great authors, 
to put matters in a better light 

What I have to say for this undertaking'is, that it is a con- 
sequence, and indeed the very end, of my having abready treated 
of the Boman, British, and Pictish ancient inhabitants of the 
northern parts of the island, and that the whole was none of 
my own choice, those kind of debates having always appeared 
to me a veiy invidious task ; but being prevailed on to set down 
my thoughts on the subject, I resolved to write impartially 
what I conceived most conformable to truth, without regard to 
the many prejudices of the generality, either of my own, or of 
any other country concerned. 

To give the reader, therefore, a general prospect of the method 
which I design to follow in tins second book concerning the 
Scots, the most material question to be examined is to aeter- 
mine the time of their first settlement, and the beginning of 
.their monarchy in Britain. All the rest of the histoTy of the 
Scots depends on that, and must take a quite different turn 
according as that question is resolved. Now, it being generally 
agreed that the Scots of Britain are the offspring of &e ScotiB 
in Ireland, nothing can be determined with certainty concerning 
the time of the first settlement of the Scots in Britain, or the 
beginning of the monarchy, till that of the Scots in Ireland be 
first examined. For if the Scots were settled in Ireland 1200 or 
1300 years before the incarnation, as the modem Irish writers 
pretend, the first settlement of the Scots in Britain might be 
with equal probability (as we shall show) placed before the 
times of the incarnation, as the modem Scotish writers assert 
it. But if, on the other hand, the settlement of the Scots in 
Ireland ought to be placed no earlier than in or about the times 
of the incarnation, the epoch of their settlement in Britain 
must necessarily be in proportion abated. From whence it 
follows that we must make a different judgment of the remote 
or high antiquities of the Scots in Britain, according as those of 
the Irish are supposed to be certain, dubious, or fabulous. 

This being supposed, I shall, in consequence hereof, divide 
this book concerning the Scots into two parts or sections. In 
the first, before I enter into the examination of the high or 
remote antiquities of Ireland, I shall suppose them such as the 
modem Irish writers describe, to wit, that the Scots of the 
Milesian race were settled in Ireland above one thousand years 
before the incarnation; that Herimon, their first king, came 
from Spain, and reigned in Ireland in the eleventh, twelfth, 
some say thirteenth, century before the birth of Christ ; that 
from this Herimon there continued in Ireland an unintermpted 
succession of kings of the Scotish-Milesian race, with learning. 
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laws, and other marks of a polite nation, daring about 1500 or 
1600 years, down till St Patrick's time, who preached the gospel 
in Ireland in the fifth age ; and this is what I mean, throughout 
all this book, by the terms of high or remote antiquities of the 
Irish, which I am obliged frequently to make use of for brevity, 
and to avoid repetitions of the same thing. Upon supposition 
of the probability or certainty of these h^h antiquities of Ire- 
land, I shall, in this first section or part of this book, consider 
the high antiquities of the Scots (by which I understand all 
along the opinion of those who maintain that the Scots were 
settled in Britain, and had a succession of kings, firom before 
the times of the incarnation, down till Feigns, son of Erch) ; and 
after I have examined in general the probability of the ancient 
settlement and monarchy of the Scots in Britain upon this 
supposition, I shall enter into a full discussion of the famous 
debate concerning the truth of the story of the forty Scotish 
kings before Fergus, son of Erch, as it is set down by Boece, 
Buchanan, and their followers. 

In the second section of this book I shall begin by examining 
the grounds of the high antiquities of Ireland, and the time of 
the settlement of the Scots in that island, that being a necessary 
preliminary to the discussion of the high antiquities of the 
Scots in Britain, with which I shall conclude, after having 
premised a short account in general of the writers of the Scotish 
history, and particularly of some historical pieces (relative to 
the subject of which I am treating), and which either have not 
hitherto been published, or have not been taken notice of by our 
modem writers. 

Sec. I. — Of the Antiquity of the Settlement and Monardiy of the 
Scots in Britain, upon Supposition of the Certainty or Pro- 
lability of the high Antiquities of Ireland, Together with a 
full Discussion of the story of the forty ancient Kings before 
Fergus, son of Erch. 

Before I enter into the examination of the high antiquities of 
the Irish or Scots, which is to make the second section of this 
second book, in this fijist section, that I may with more freedom, 
and less offence to my own cotmtrymen, be allowed to inquire 
into the certainty of the high antiquities of the Scots in Britain, 
and to set down what I think most conformable to truth, I 
shall endeavour in the first chapter to show that the present 
inhabitants of Scotland ought to be very indifferent about these 
high antiquities ; and that the Irish, in order to support their 
own high antiquities, are more interested to maintain those of 
the Scote than are the present Scots themselves. 
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In the second chapter, that I may not seem to have neglected 
the common opinion of the writers of our history for these thiee 
or four last ages, and to do all the justice I can to the abettors 
of the Scotish high antiquities, I shall endeavour to make it 
appear that the Scots had as probable grounds to go upon for 
maintaining their early settlement in Britain, as the Irish can 
give in proportion for the early settlement or high antiquities 
of the Scots in Ireland ; so that those Irish writers who main- 
tain the settlement of the MileBian Soots in Ireland twelve or 
thirteen ages before the incarnation, have nothing with which 
they can justly reproach the Scotish writers for pladng the 
setdement of the Scots in Britain before the Homans entered it 

In the third chapter (which will take up the greatest part of 
this first section), on the same supposition of the Sootidi high 
antiquities, or of their early settlement and ancient monaichy 
in Britain, I shall inquire at full length (as the importance of 
the subject requires) into the various accounts given by our 
historians of the forty or forty-five Scotish kings preceding 
Fergus, son of Erch, or King Feigus the Second. 



CHAPTEB I. 

OF THS DEBATES OF THE SCOTISH AND IBI8H VTBITEBS ABOUT 
THE AKTIQUITT OF THE SETTLEMENT OF THE SCOTS IN 
BRITAIN; THAT THE PBESENT INHABITANTS OF SCOTLAND 
OUQHT TO BE VERT INDIFFERENT AB0X7T THE ISSUE OF THESE 
DEBATES; AND THAT THE IRISH ARE MORE INTERESTED TO 
MAINTAIN THE ANCIENT SETTLEBfENT OF THE SCOTS IN BRITAIN 
THAN THE SCOTS THEMSELVEa 

There has been now for about two centuries the warmest 
debates betwixt the Scotish and Irish writers concerning the 
antiquity and settlement of the Scots in Britain. Both agree 
that the Scots came thither immediately from Ireland, at least 
as to the generality of them ; but the modem Scotish writers 
assert^ and that with such concern as if the honour of the nation 
did in a great measure depend upon it, that their coining from 
Ireland, and the beginning of their monarchy in Britain, were 
before the incamatioiL Ine modem Irish writers, with no less 
warmth, deny this ancient settlement of the Scots in Britain, 
and affirm that the Scots came from Ireland no sooner than the 
fourth or fifth century of Christianity ; and that the monarchy 
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of the Seots in Britain began only in the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

After so long and so fierce a paper war, carried on with so 
much eagerness on both sides, it would, no doubt, appear at 
first a very strange paradox to pretend that it is a matter 
entirely indifferent to the true honour of the present Scots, 
whether the Scots that came from Ireland were settled in 
Britain before the incarnation, or only after it ; and that the 
Irish, and they alone, have a real interest, for the support of 
their remote antiquities, that the settlement of the Scots in 
Britain could be proved to have been before the incarnation. 

And yet as odd as this paradox seems at first, I hope it will 
appear much less surprising if matters be impartially considered. 
And first, as to the present Scots. The chief reason of their 
maintaining, with so much concern, the antiquity of their settle- 
ment and monarchy in Britain in the Scotish line is, that their 
modem historians ground their chief title to the most ancient 
monarchy of Europe, as well as their claim to all the warlike 
actions performed by the ancient inhabitants of the north of 
Britain against the Bomans and provincial Britains, wholly 
upon their descent from these Scots that came from Ireland. 
Now if it can be made appear — 1st That the present inhabitants 
of Scotland, both as to the commonalty, the nobility, and as 
to the royal family, either are not universally descended from 
those Scots that came from Ireland, or owe not chiefly to them 
what makes for their greatest lustre and honour in ancient 
times ; 2d. That the present Scots derive a title to these war- 
like achievements, performed against the Romans and Britains, 
independently of their descent from these Scots that came from 
Ireland, — it will follow that the present Scots ought certainly to 
be very indifferent about the time when the Scotish colony came 
&om Ireland to Britain, whether before or after the incarnation. 

1st. As to the commonalty. That the bulk of the nation is 
not the offspring of the Scots who came from Ireland appears 
from this, that, as it hath been already shown, many of the 
inhabitants both of the north and south are descended of the 
Picts; many of the inhabitants of Clydesdale, and of other parts of 
the west, are come of the ancient Britains; many of those of the 
south are descendants of the Saxons, of whom, besides those that 
were settled here of old, many others retired hither for refuge, 
and were received by our King Malcolm m., upon theinvasion of 
the Normans. Many of the Normans themselves were received 
afterwards in Scotland, and got lands and possessions by the 
name of Franks from our kings, the immediate successors of 
Malcolm m., as appears by the chartxdaries of our abbeys. 
Many of the inhabitants of Catness, Boss, and some of the isles^ 
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are descended from the Danes. The inliabiUuQits of Murray are 
supposed by Boece ^ himself to be of a different extraction both 
from the Picts and Scots. 

2d. As to the nobility and gentry, it is no less certain that 
many of the best and most ancient families are not descended 
from the Scots who came from Ireland ; for besides the remains 
of the Britains and Picts, a great many of the best families had 
their origin from foreign countries, as appears by t^eir traditions 
and writs ; by the account, as far as it may be depended upon, 
that Boece * himself and his followers give of those who came 
in from England, France, and Hungary, about King Malcolm 
the iil's time ; by the more certain testimony of the English 
historians * of the great numbers of the Saxon nobility that fled 
to Scotland from the oppression of William the Conqueror and 
his successors ; and by the surnames of many Normans, to whom 
oar kingS; successors to Malcolm the m., gave lands in Scot* 
land, as it is clear by many ancient charters, and chiefly by the 
donors and witnesses in the chartularies of our monasteries. 

3d. As for the royal family of Scotland, by what hath been 
already said of its descent from the Picts,* I hope that it has 
been made appear that our kings, as they lineally descend of 
the Pictish kmgs, according to the Scotish historians, so they 
possess, in the right of these ancient kings, the far greatest part 
of the kii^om, and that they are no otherwise descended of 
the Scotish line which came from Ireland, than they are of the 
Braces and Stuarts. So that as the placing the fost king of 
the race of Bruce and of Stuart in the fourteenth century only, 
doth not derogate from the antiquity of the royal line or mon* 
archy of Scotland, because the succession is carried up in the 
Scotish race in the same royal blood from which the Braces 
and Stuarts, by marriages, had their right ; so the placing the 
first long of the Scotish race in the fifth or sixth century doth 
not prejudice the antiquity of the royal line or monarchy, since 
it is carried up time out of mind long before, in the race of the 
Pictish kings, from whom, by marriage as well as by conquest, 
the Scotish kings had the right to the much greater part of 
Albany or Scotland. 

So I hope it will appear to any that will examine the history 
of the royal family of Scotland without prejudice, that the 
length or antiquity of the race in the Scotish line which came 
from Ireland is of as little consequence to it as is the antiquity 
of it in the line of Brace that came from Normandy, or in that 
of the Stuarts, which I conceive may be more probably derived 

. 1 Boeth. lib. 12, fol. 66, edit 1. • Ibid. lib. 12, fol. 268, edit 2. 

> ' Tota nobilitas Anglio trausirit ad reges &co\m/-^JIia4h, Paria, p. 4. 
* Supra, p. 98. 
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from a Pictish, British, or Norman original, than from a Scotish- 
Irish ; so that the chief interest that onr royal family hath, as 
to its antiquity, is in its descent from the ancient race of the 
Pictish kings, from whom, as to the far greatest part of Albany, 
the right came by an heiress to the S^ts, as the right to the 
whole equally came by other heiresses from the Scots to the 
Braces and Stuarts. 

This being supposed, and also granUng that the settlement of 
the Scots and their monarchy in Britain in the Scotish-Irish 
line (which shall be examined) were of no older date than the 
fifth or sixth age, the royal family of our kings in the Pictish 
line, and the antiquity of their monarchy in Albany, wiU thereby 
be at no loss, but will subsist with more honour to the nation, 
and by more certain proofs from history, even with the allow- 
ance of the Irish themselves, from what they esteem their most 
authorized ancient writers, than it can do in the Scotish-Irish 
line, as we have shown. 

And as to that kind of honour and reputation which depends 
upon valour and warlike actions, those of the Caledonians, 
whom we have shown to be the same people called afterwards 
Picts, are grounded upon the sure foundation of the best of the 
Boman histories, which cannot be equally said of the Scots, and 
near three centuries before the name of the Scots was heard of 
in any ancient author.' I have already treated of the exploits 
of the Caledonians in the Boman times, and shall have occasion, 
to set them down more at large in the second part of this essay. 

But to fix the settlement of the Scots in Britain two or three 
hundred years after the incarnation, would not only not dero- 
gate from the honour of the present inhabitants of Scotland, or 
of their monarchy, as I have shown, but it would seem rather a 
derogation from both were it fixed before that time. For if we 
suppose, with the modern Scotish writers, that the Scots came 
from Ireland to Britain, and that their monarchy began in the 
west of Scotland, above three himdred years before the incar- 
nation, then it will follow that for the space of about seven 
hundred years these Scots remained confined to a little corner 
of what since composes the kingdom of Scotland, in an indo^ 
lent, obscure, dispirited, and unknown condition, without either 
extending their narrow territories, or making any considerable 
efifort to do it ; since during all those ages, and till about tiie 
middle of the fourth age after the incarnation, their name is not 
so much as once found in history, whilst that of the Caledonians 
or Picts was so renowned in the best histories of the times. 
And that after so long a settlement in Britain we find the Scots, 
even in the sixth age, still confined to the western coasts and 

^ Supra, p. 44. 
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islanda, their first habitation, without being able to extend their 
bounds on any side during 900 years ; or if they did, they had 
been forced back to them again. Since it hath been already 
shown from good authority^ that in the sixth age, and beyond 
it, the Picts ' were stiU peaceable possessors of all the north 
of Scotland, &om the Orknays southwards to the Forth, and 
beyond it on one side of them ; and that on the other some of 
the Picts, with the Britains and Saxons, were in possession of 
the countries to the south of the Cluyd. 

Whereas, if we should suppose that the Scots came to Britain 
only about the third century of Christianity, and that their 
monarchy b^gan only in the end of the fifth or beginning of 
the sixth age ; that at the first appearance they make in Britain 
we find them joined with the Picts, assaulting the Boman em- 
pire ; that from that first appearance the Boman and British 
histories never mention them but as a warlike and stirring 
people, jealous of their own liberty, and still active to extend 
their conquests on their neighbours, — all these and such like 
considerations, supported by good authority, seem to give a 
much more noble impression of the Scots as a martial people, 
from their first entry into Britain, than to suppose that they 
were settled seven hundred years before, and my all that time 
in an entire obscurity, confined to a corner of the island. 

So, upon the whole, we may now conclude that it is a matter 
at least very indifferent to the present inhabitants of Scotland 
whether the coming in of the Scots from Ireland to Britain was 
before the incarnation, or in the third century after it 

On the other hand, as to the Irish, it is just the contrary ; 
it is their interest alone to maintain the settlement of the Scots 
in Britain before the time of the incarnation, and to raise it^ 
therefore, above all others, in order to support their own high 
antiquities, and the ancient series of their kings; for the basis 
and foundation of all their high antiquities being the settle- 
ment of the Milesian Scots in Ireland many ages ^fore the in- 
carnation, whatever serves to prove this ancient settlement is 
of importance to them. Now nothing could prove this ancient 
settlement of the Milesian Scots in Ireland so directly as the 
showing that they had been able, three or four ages before 
Christianity, to send forth such a considerable colony as that 
of the Scots in Britain is represented to have been in those early 
times by the Scotish modem writers ; whereas the Irish, by 
taking 1^ support away from their antiquities, and by bring- 
ing down the coming of the Scots to Britain to the fourth or 
fifth century of Christianity, leave the whole fabric of the anti- 
quity of the settlement of the Milesian Scots in Ireland in a 

^ y. Pietfl^ art 5, sacs. 1, 2, iupra, 
H 
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tottering conditioii, having nothing for the support thereof but 
uncertaia traditions^ and the fabulous rhymes of their bards or 
seanachieS) which we shall have occasion to examine afterwards. 
So I leave it to anybody to judge whether the IriBh are not 
more interested to maintain that the Scots were settled in Britain 

before the incarnation, than the present Scots are themselves ; 
and at the same time whether it be likely that the Irish, who 
without doubt have had, since they received Christianity in the 
fifth age, the use of letters, learning, and writers among them, 
could either have omitted to take notioe of and record so con- 
siderable a transaction as that of the Scots coming from Ireland, 
and setting up a new kii^om in Britain in the fifth or sixth 
age, or comd continue to this day, both against their interest 
and knowledge, to maintain so positively and unanimously that 
the monarchy of the Scots in Britain is no older than the fifth 
or sixth age, if they had not good prooii for it 

But at least it follows, firom what we have shown concerning 
the Soots in the foregoing observations, that one may, without 
the least disparagement of the present inhabitants of Scotland, 
very freely and impartially discuss the truth of what their 
modem writers have advanced concerning their h^h antiquities, 
and follow what shall iqppear (dl things considered) most con- 
formable to true history and ancient authority concerning the 
time of the settlement of the Scots, and b^inning ci their 
monarchy in Britain. 



CHAPTEE 11. 

THAT IF THB SETTLBMINT OT THB lOUSIAN SCOTS IN IRBLAND, 
TWBLVB OB THIBTBEN AQBS BEFOBB THB INCABNATION, BB 
ONGB ADlfnTED, THAT OF THE SCOTS IN BBTFAIN, BBIORB THB 
B0MAN8 ENTEBBD FT, WILL FOLLOW IN COUBSE, AS BEING 
8UPF0BTED BY PBOOFS OF THB SAME NATUBB. 

After having shown, in the foregoii^ chapter, that the Irish, 
in order to support their own hi^ antiquities, seem to have 
greater interest than the present Scots to maintain the ancient 
settlement of the Scots in Britain, to omit nothing that may 
give light into the Scotish antiquities, and tiiat I may not seem 
to have slighted or neglected the common opinion of the writers 
of the Scotish history during these three or four last centuries, 
and to do all the justice I can to the asaertors of the Scotish 
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Idgh antiquities, — supposing here, as I do all along in this sec- 
tion, the truth or probability of the ancient settlement of the 
Milesian Scots in Ireland, as tiie Irish writers will have it, — I 
shall endesYour to show, that upon that supposition there is at 
least as great probability of the ancient settlement of the Scots 
in Britain before the Somans entered it ; so that those Irish 
writers that maintain the opinion of the Milesian Scots settling 
in Ireland about 1200 years before the incarnation, have no just 
ground to reproach the Scots with adhering to their opinions in 
favour of their ancient settlement in Britain, before the Bomans' 
first entry into it, since they may be as probably sustained as 
those of the Irish. 

I do not here pretend that there can be settled any fixed 
dfttes or epochs of the first settlement of the Scots in Britain, or 
indeed of any northern nation before they had the use of letters, 
either from Christianity or fiK>m the Bomans entering among 
thttn. The ignorance in which, I suppose, all the northern 
nations were, in those early times, of aU means or methods to 
calculate and regulate dates of past transactions, render, in my 
opinion, all their pretensions to any fixed chronology absolutely 
groundless ; and their want of the use of letters made it no less 
impossible for them to preserve any accounts of partictdar cir- 
cumstantial facts. All that a rude and illiterate people, with 
the help of their ignorant venal bards, could retain, was some 
uncertain series of genealogies^ with some general traditions of 
more remarkable adventures of the nation, mixed with fables, — 
all which their posterity, after the use of letters was intoxluced 
among them, might have reduced into s(Mne rude form of his- 
torical narration, applying dates to it by conjecture. 

Neitiier do I propose to treat in this chapter of the first 
government of the Scots in Britain, of the real antiquity of 
their monaiGhy, and of the oertaintnr of their kings before Fergus, 
son of Ezch ; that being a subject important enough to deserve 
to be discussed apart, I shall therefore reserve it for the follow- 
ing chapter. At present, I propose to treat only in general of 
the ancient settlement of the Scots, uid that <mly on the sup- 
position of the truth of the Irish high antiquities ; and to show 
that there appears as great probal^ity, from authority, of the 
Scots being settled in Britain before the Bomans first entered 
it, or at least in the first ages of Cluistianity, as of their being 
settled in Ireland ten or twelve centuries, or indeed at any 
time, before the incarnation. 

Hie authorities that the modem Irish writers commonly 
all^e for the Milesian Scots being settled in Ireland so many 
ages before the birth of Christ, may be reduced to two classes 
1st Those drawn from such pretended Mss., ancient annals, or 
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writen in the Irish tongae, as hitherto they have never thought 
fit to pabfish, either in their own langnage, or in a complete and 
fiBiihfal translation. 2<L Those taken from such writers or 
pieces of antiquity, whether domestic or foreign, as are pabUahed 
whole and entire, so as the pnblic may be aUe to form a judg- 
ment of their aathority, troth, and weight, and of the passages 
quoted from them, with relation to the chaiacter and age of the 
author, or credit of his work. 

1st As to the much-boasted ancient annals or writers of the 
history of Ireland, not as yet printed, we shall have occasion to 
examine their credit, when we come to treat of the time of the 
settlement of the .Milesian Soots in Ireland. All I shall say 
here is, that no proof of any weight can be brought from those 
pretended ancient writers as long as they lie in the dark, be- 
cause no judgment can be made of their authority or credit by 
some short passages said to be taken from them ; nor, indeed, 
any account at aU made of them, till they be first published 
whole and entire, with fiiithful tnmslations, and with an account 
where the originals are to be met witL This is a work that 
certainly deserves the attention and labour of some of their 
learned and best skilled in the Irish language. This would be 
incomparably more for the honour of the Insh nation, if these 
ancient pieces answered the characters they have given of them, 
than all that they have written of tiiem in modern pieces, 
grounded only upon quotations most part at second hand, copy- 
ing from one another. 

2d As to the authorities drawn from such writers or pieces 
of antiquity, whether domestic or foreign, that are already pub- 
lished, relating to the antiquities of the Scots, either in Ireland 
or in Britain, it will be found upon examination that they will 
make at least as much for the high antiquities of the Scots as 
for those of the Irish. To b^'n with domestic writers, John 
Fordun's is the first general history extant in print that gives 
an account of the Scotish high antiquities ; and though he wrote 
only in the fourteenth century, yet there is no genial history 
of the Irish extant thatiwe can hear ot printed or MS^ that 
comes so near the times in which the beginning of the Milesian 
Scotish monarchy in Ireland is placed by them, as Fordun does 
to the age in which he places the first Scotish king in Britain. 

PsaUair CashdiA, by all I can learn, the most ancient general 
history of Ireland extant. The aathor, Ck)rmac Culinan,^ king 
of Munster and bishop of Cashel, was Idlled in battle in the 
beginning of the tenth age, that is, about 2200 years after 
the time that the beginning of the monarchy of the Milesian 
Scotish race in Ireland is placed ; whereas, though John Fordun 

^ WaneoB de Scriptor. Hybenu pp. 47, 48. 
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lived but in the fourteenth centary, yet even that was within 
1 600 years of the time he places the beginning of the Scotish 
monarchy in Britain. So he wrote at least 600 years nearer 
the beginning of the transactions he accounts for than the most 
ancient now extant even of the unprinted Irish historians. 
And if FsaUair Cashel quotes some poets or bards more ancient, 
so also John Fordun quotes Chronica and alia Chronica^ and 
several legends ; all which are like to prove as credible vouchers 
as the book wiUi the white cover, or that of itumigrations or 
conquests, which they say are cited by Pmliair Cashd. 

It is true, Fordun was only a priest, and not a king or 
bishop as Cormac. But what helps Cormac might have pro- 
cured to his work by authority, Fordun supplied by his appli- 
cation, laboiurs, and diligence, having travelled over Scotland, 
England, and Ireland to collect materials for his history. And 
as for judgment and decemment betwixt true and &lse, I sup- 
pose there is nothing in the most fabulous part of Fordun that 
matches the stories of Gain's three daughters and Noah's niece 
coming to Ireland, and many such other rare stories as are said 
to be contained in Fmltair Cashd ; but we shall be more able 
to make out the comparison when this royal history is as fairly 
published as Fordun's is in two editions. In the meantime, 
what may be wanting to Fordun's authority may be made up 
by that of the estates of Scotland, who may well enough 
balance that of a king of Munster. We have, in many copies 
of Fordun's continuators, the Scotish memorials ^ and letters, in 
the beginning of the fourteenth age, authorized by the whole 
kingdom, to the Popes Boniface vni. and John xxu., in which 
they assert the settlement of the Scots in Britain several ages 
before the birth of Christ. 

In the thirteenth age the ancient settlement of the Scots in 
Britain, some ages before the incarnation, is also attested by a 
short Scotish chronicle in Latin verse,* commonly bound in 
with some MSB. of the ScotichranicanSf of which we shall treat 
afterwards. And thus we see the antiquity of the settlement 
of the Scots iu Britain witnessed by our own country writers, 
whereof I have met with none as yet that touch upon this 
point more ancient than this thirteenth age. But we shall 
find foreign writers give testimony to it much farther back. 

Such, in the eleventh age, is Ethelwerdus the Saxon writer,' 
who tells us that in the first age of Christianity the Emperor 
Claudius, who never went farther than Britain, met with resist- 
ance and opposition from the Scots and Picts in his design to 

^ Fordun, edit Heam. pp. 886, 888. 

* In the Appendix, n. 6. 

* ' Reaietimt jngo Scoti Pictiqne.'— JSIeAcI. Hki. Angl fol. 48. Ibid. foL 474. 
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conquer tkat island ; and again, that the Scots and Picks made 
inroads on the provincial Britains in the Empeior Sevems* 
time. Not to insist on the Saxon chronicle ^ (written at latest 
in the eleventh or twelfth age), which supposes the Scots were 
in Britain in Julias Gssar's time, when he says that C»sar, 
returning from Britain to France, left his legions among the 
Scots. This, to be sure, is a mistake, being a fialse translation 
of Bede's words, Legiatisi in hybema dimisUi by the author of 
the Saxon chronicle; but it shows that this Saxon writer 
believed the Scots were in Britain in Julius CsBsar's time. 

In the beginning of the eleventh age, or at the end of the 
tenth, the Life of /SL Cadroe was writtcm, and was published by 
F. Oolgan, in his collection of Irish saints, in folio ; and again, 
by F. MabiUon, Acta sanctorum, ord. & Bened. t 1 ; but he 
retrenches the preface as superfluous. In this preface, which 
Colgan's edition contains, there is some account of the Irish 
antiquities, to which both Colgan himself and Flaherty refer 
for a proof of them. The author of that life gives this account 
of the origin of the Scots. He says they were called Ghorisci, 
firom Coria ; but Scoti, and their country Scotia, from Scota, an 
Egyptian, wife to Nelus or Niulus, their leader, who was son 
to u£neas, a Lacedemonian. Afber many pilgrimages, he gives 
them an ancient settlement in Ireland, wiuiout determiniog 
the time of their coming thither; and adds that, from thence,' 
after some years, they came over the British Sea to the island 
Jona, and afterwards possessed the country of Ross and the 
towns of Rigmoneth and Bellochor, and that many years after 
that they received the Clmstian faith by St Patrick Whence 
it follows that the preaching of St Patrick in Ireland was long 
after the settlement of the Scots in Britain, in which Jona ana 
Bossia are situated, as are also the towns of Rigmoneth and 
Bellochor; whereof the first can be no other than the ancient 
Rigmonth or Rigmond, called since St Andrews, the metro- 
pdjjban church of Scotland ; and Bellochor is mentioned by an 
ancient writer ' as a royal seat of the Scotish kings, where he 
says that King Donald, brother to Eeneth the Great, died in 
paiatio mo BMochcr. But without entering here into the dis- 
cussion of the truth of this nairative, it is clear that at the same 
time that the author attests the Scots' ancient settlement in 
Ireland, he gives a fuU testimony of their eariy settlement in 
Britain, very long before St Patrick's time. 

In the ninth century, Kennius, a Britain, wrote his Eutogium 

* ' ^ loplet hiy hepe aby^n mio Sco^lum. '—CAron. Sax, p. 2. 

* ' Fluzerant qnot anni k mare sibl prtudmnm tmufretantes Eviam ins. qa» 
nunc Jona dr., k^'—Colg, vU. 88,, t 1, p. 494. 

' Append* n. S. 
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BrUanmiBf which, in most of the MB. copies, is atfaributed to 
Oildas, and contains a very confused and uncertain account of 
the British and Irish antiquities. However, it is the ^ most 
ancient monument we hare in print of both tJieir origins, and 
was published bjr Dr. Gale, A.D. 1691. Tids author, after giying 
some account ^ of the origin of the Britains, of their settlement 
in the island, next brings in the Flcts,' who, he says, were still 
subsisting in Britain, A.D. 832, when he wrote ; and last of all, 
novMms owwiwm^ he says, the Scots came to Ireland from 
Spain, and so gives a brief account of the planting of Ireland, 
very difTerent from what the modem Irish tell us. However, 
if his authority be good as to the ancient settlement of the 
Scots in Ireland, it ought not to be questioned in what he 
relates of the time of tl^ Scots fib»t coming to Dalrieta, which, 
according to the Irish^ and other writers, was the ancient name 
of the kingdom or habitation of the Scots in Britain. 

Nennius* tells us, then, that the Scots came to Ireland 1002 
years after the Egyptians were drowned in the Bed Sea ; that 
the Scots came to the country of Dalrieta {ad regi^mes DairUtcR) 
in the time that Brutus reigned— or rather, was consul — ^among 
the Bomans, from whom the consuls began, &c. Thus he makes 
a distinction betwixt the Scots coming to Ireland and their 
settling in Dalrieta, and assigns different dates to each of these 
settlements, which plainly shows that Dalrieta was a different 
countiy from Ireland, and so no other than the Begwwm, Dairietof 
in Britain ; and accordingly Nennius had placed Dalrieta ex- 
pressly in Britain a little before, where he says that Istoreth, 
son to Istorinus, took possession of Dalrieta, in Britain (m 
Britannia Istoreth JUius Igtarini tenuii Dahietam cum «i4u'). 
The same Nennius, in the tenth chapter, makes a distinction 
betwixt the Scyths or Scots that came to Ireland, and the 
Scyths or Scots that dwelt in the north in his time, in the 
ninth age, and who, jointly with the Plots, had made war on 
the Britains long before the Boman monarchy. ' Scythn autem,' 
«.«. Scoti in quitfta mundi etate (that is, from King David to 
the Babylomsh captivity), obtinuerunt Hybemiam: Scythm 
autem qui sunt in occidente & Picti de Aquilone pugnabant una- 
nimiter & uno impetu contra Britones. £t post multum inter- 
vallum temporis Bomani monarchiam totius mundi obtinuerunt.' 
Again, for a further proof the^ these Scots that unanimously 
with the Picts made war on the Britains were not a people of 
Ireland, but inhabitants of Britain, Nennius* tells us that 
^evems, the emperor, made his famous wall from sea to sea, 

> NennittB, cc 2, 8, 4. • Ibid. c. 5. • Ibid. cc. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

« Usher, Antlq. Brit. p. 820. * Nennius, c. 9. 

• Ibid. c. S. ' Ibid, c 10, • Ibid, a 1». 
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betwixt the Britains on one side and the Picts and Scots on 
the other, adding still the same leason, because the Scots from 
the west, and Picts from the north, used unanimously to insult 
the Britain^ And thus we see that the most ancient writer 
we hear of for the Irish high antiquities, gives equal testimony 
to the ancient settlement of the Scots in Britain, for Nennius 
lived in the age before King Cormac, author of Fmltair Catihd. 

In the eighth age, Bede ^ may be brought as a witness of the 
Scots* ancient setUement in Ireland. Bede suppoeeth, indeed, 
that the Scots were settled in Ireland before the incarnation, 
since he says that the Picts found them there, who, according 
to his account, came to Britain before the Bomans first entered 
it ; but then, besides that, Bede hath not a word of the Scots 
being settled in Ireland ten or twelve centuries before the 
incarnation, or of their descent from Milesius, or of their 
ancient monarchy, or, indeed, anything that can attest their 
high antiquity. Besides all this, if Bede's authority may be 
depended upon as to the remote antiquities of Ireland and of 
the north of Britain, the coming of the Scots to Britain before 
the Bomans entered it may be made no less clear by Bede's 
own words,' where, giving account of the order in which the 
five nations that had inhabited Britain came first into it, and 
whose languages still subsisted there as yet in Bede's time,^> 
to wit, the English or Saxons, the British, the Scotish, Pictish, 
and Latin or Bomans, — ^he places the Britains first, imprimis 
Britones solum ; the Picts in the second rank; and aiter these 
two he places the Scots, the third nation that came in, — * Pro- 
cedente autem tempore Britannia post Britones & Pictos Ter- 
tiam Scotorum Nationem recepit;' and then, after giving a 
short account of Ireland whence the Scots came, and of their 
first habitation in Britain, he ranks the coming in of the 
Bomans to Britain, under Julius Caesar,* in the fourth place, 
and after the Scots, — ' Yerum eadem Britannia Bomanis usque 
ad Cajum Julium Csesarem inaccessa atque incognita fuit ;' — 
as if he had said, Britain was first inhabited by the Britains ; 
the Picts came into it in the next ^ace; after them came 
the Scots, in the third place; but the Komans came not in till 
Julius Csdsar^s time, about the year 593 of Borne, and sixty 
years before the incarnation. In fine, Bede places the coming 
in of the Saxons, a«d. 449, the last of all the five nations ths^ 
had a settlement, at any time before Bede, in Britain, and 
whose language still subsisted in that island. 

Thus we see a kind of continued tradition for the Scots' 
ancient settlement in Britain, carried up from age to age, till 
the seventh or eighth century ; not to insist upon the testi- 

1 Bede, lib. 1, c 1. « Ibid. lib. 1, c 1. » Ibid. lib. 1, c. 2. 
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mony of Sidonins Appollinaris, who wrote in the fifth age, and 
sapposes that the Scots were in Britain in Julius Csesar's time, 
and that he fought against them, 

' . . . Yktricia Ciesar 
Signa Caledonios transyezit ad nsque Britaonos, 
Fuderit k qnanqnam Scotum, k cnm Saxone Pictnin.' 

Now, though all those authorities I have quoted may seem, and 
that deservedly, to the learned critics of this age, but very 
inconsiderable proofs of transactions passed so long before the 
authors lived ; yet, if compared with those the Iri^ can bring 
for the ancient settlement of the Milesian Scots in Ireland, 
those I have brought for the ancient settlement of the Scots in 
Britain have a double advantage over them. 1st. Those I have 
quoted for the Scots are all taken from authors already printed, 
and whose authority hath passed the test of the public ; 2d. The 
latest of them (John Fordun) lived nearer the times he accounts 
for — ^to wit) the beginning of the Scotish monarchy (as he places 
it) in Britain — ^by five or six hundred years, than Gormac, 
author of the P^aUair Cctshd, the most ancient general history 
that the Irish allege, lived in regard of the li&esian Scotish 
monarchy in Ireland, of which he is said to give an account, 
and far higher — even up to the deluge, and before it. Besides 
that, the two most ancient that can be alleged — ^Bede and Nen- 
nius — ^prove as much for the high antiquities of the Scots as 
they do for the Irish ; and so do most of the rest whom the 
Irish bring to attest their high antiquities. 

To conclude, though it must be owned diat neither the Irish, 
for the ancient settlement of the Milesian Scots in Ireland 
twelve or thirteen ages before the incarnation, nor the Scots, 
for their settlement in Britain before the Bomans entered it, 
can give anv such proofs of their pretensions as can satisfy the 
learned of we present age ; yet I nope, by what hath been said 
in this chapter, it will appear to unprejudiced readers that the 
Scots have as much to say for their high antiquities as the Irish 
have in proportion to say for theirs, since all the authorities the 
Irish bnng from authors already printed, and received by the 
public, for their high antiquities, prove equally those of the 
Scots. So that those of the Irish writers that will persist to 
maintain the opinion of the Milesian Scots' settlement in Ire- 
land twelve or thirteen centuries before the incarnation, can 
have no just cause to reproach the Scotish writers, who place 
the settlement of the Scots in Britain before the Bomans 
(under Julius Cffisar) came first into it. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SCOTS IN BRITAIN, UPON SUPPOSI- 
TION OF THEIR ANCIENT SETTLEKBNT. DISCUSSION OF THE 
VARIOUS ACCOUNTS OF THE SCOTISH HISTORIANS CONCERN- 
ING THE GOVERNMENT AND KINGS OF THE SCOTS IN BRITAIN 
BEFORE KING FERGUS, THE SON OF BRCH. 

Having shown in the forgoing chapter that, on supposition 
of the ancient settlement of the Soots in Ireland, there is no 
less probability of their settlement in Britain before the incar- 
nation, it remains now to examine, upon the same supposition, 
the nature of the government of the Scots in Britain in those 
early times, and to inquire into the truth of the various accounts 
given by our historians of the kings preceding Feigns, son of 
Erch, commonly called Fergus the Second. 

That the government of the Scots in Britain (supposing their 
ancient setdement there) was from the beginning monarchical, 
seems to foUow in course. They are supposed to have come in 
from Ireland, where, according to all the Irish writers, monar- 
chical government, and that alone, was in use from all antiquity, 
and not the least insinuation in any of their writers of any other 
form. So the Scots, at whatever time they came to Britain, 
could set up no other besides that, espedally considering there 
was no other form of government fitted for a rude mukitude, 
particularly in an invasion, and in making a new settlement, 
but that of being governed by a single person, who, either by 
birth, valour, wisdom, or conduct, had credit with and an 
ascendant over the rest, who found ways to manage them and 
keep order among them^ and who had more skill and experience 
to lead them on against their enemies. Such an unpolished 
multitude as the Scots must have been at their first coming to 
Britain, were, no doubt, ignorant of aU republican schemes, 
and must needs, when they came to make a separate state by 
themselves, distinct from the Picts, have had a common leader 
or captain to head them in their encounters with, and in the 
opposition they would meet with from, the ancient inhabitants, 
before they were able to make fixed habitations ; and the suc- 
cess of their enterprise would apparently engage them to entail 
the government on this leader and his &mily. 

Aocordingly, John Fordun, and after him all our other his* 
torians, agree in general that the Scots in Britain were from 
the beginning governed by kings ; that Fersus, son of Feradac 
or Ferchard, was the first, and they place his reign 330 years 
before the incarnation ; that from this Feigus downwards to a 
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ieoond Fergus, the son of Eich, the Scots had a constant succes- 
sion of kii^ in Britain during the space of about 700 yeais ; 
but as to the genealogy or liniMBd descent, the names, the niun* 
ber, the lives and actions of the kings before Fergus, son of 
Erch, the rights of monarchy of the Sootish kings in general, 
there is a great difference betwixt the accounts of the first and 
latest of our Scotish historians. 

These accounts given by them of the kings before Fergus the 
Second (whom they all place about the beginning of the fifth 
age of Christianity) may be all reduced to two classes— 1st. 
That of Fordun, and of all our monastery books, his transcribers 
or continuators ; 2d. That of Hector Boece and his followers, 
among whom Buchanan deserves the chief attention, as being 
in greater vogue at home and abroad than any of the rest. 

Art. I.— (y the aecount given hy John Fordun and his followers 
eoneeming the Kings of the Scots in Britain before the 
reign of Fergus (called the Second), son of Erch, 

John Fordun, a priest of the diocese of St Andrews,^ chap- 
lain of the church of Aberdeen, lived in the time of the Kings 
Bobert the Second and the Third, being contemporary with 
Cardinal Walter Wardlaw, bishop of Glasgow, who died A.D. 
1386. He compiled the history of the Scots in five books, from 
the beginning tul the death of King David the First, ▲.D. 1153, 
and left some collections towards a continuation; all which 
were published, aj>. 1722, vrith great fidelity and exactness by 
the learned Mr. Heame, who embellished his edition with a 
curious search of all that concerns Fordun's history, to which I 
refer the reader, and shall only observe that this chronicle of 
Fordun was continued down by Walter Bower, abbot of Inch- 
Cdm [jSmoniae iMulee\ and other writers of the fifteenth age, 
till the death of King James I., aj>. 1437 ; and the whole work» 
composed of J. Fordun's five books and of the continuation of 
the history by different hands till the aforesaid year 1437, is 
commonly known by the title of Scotiehronieofk 

The occasion of John Fordun's writing the Scotidbi history, 
and the pains he was at in collecting materials for it, are de- 
scribed by one of his continuators, not long after his time, in 
the preface to the chronicle of Couper,' where we are told that 
during Uie debate betwixt John Baliol and Bobert Bruce about 
the light of succession to tiie crown of Scotland, King Edward 
I. of England (known l^ the surname of Longshanks), having 
got himself ehoeen umpire in that debate, under pretence of 

' Liber Paslat in bibl. teg. London. 
' Pnet libri ics. B. M. de Onpro infhu 
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composing those differences, and of regulating the succession 
according to the precedents of former reigns, and conformable 
to the ancient laws and usages of Scotiand, caused all the 
libraries of that kingdom to be searched, and gathered up all 
the ancient histories of the Scotish nation, as he did also all 
the pubKc records, charters, and writs containing its rights 
and privileges. All these, I say, King Edward caused to be 
gathered up, A.D. 1291, under pretence of ezaminiog by them 
the right of the competitors, having also in his view to search 
into them for proofs of his pretended superiority over Scotland. 
And when he had got into his hands all that could be found of 
them, he carried up some of them to England, and caused all 
the rest to be burnt and destroyed. * AUquantas secum & ad 
Angliam abstulit, reliquas vero fiammis incinerandas despica* 
biliter commisit,' says the author of the preface to the Couper 
chronicle. And by this Scotland remained destitute of histo- 
rians, and the natives in great ignorance of past transactions. 

Besides the authority of the chronicle of Couper and others, 
set down afterwards at length, we have too visible proofs of the 
destruction of our ancient histories and records, some ten years 
after this havoc made of them, in the famous debate ^ betwixt 
the Scots and this King Edward L, A.D. 1301, before Pope Boni* 
face VIII. concerning the independency of the crown of Scot- 
land, where both the instructions which the prelates, barons, 
and consuls of Scotland (as they are called) gave to their de- 
puties at the court of Bome, and the memorial drawn up by 
Baldred Bisset, the principal of these deputies, for maintaining 
the rights of the nation, as well as the letter of the Scotish 
nobility, A.D. 1320, to Pope John xxn. ; — all these pieces con- 
tain such evident marks of a general ignorance of the ancient 
history and state of Scotland, and lean so much on conjectures 
and uncertain popular traditions, that seemed to make for the 
cause under debate, but absolutely irreconcilable with all the 
remains we have of the true state of the northern parts of Britain 
in ancient times, that this alone might suffice to prove that the 
Scots at that time were generally destitute of all ancient monu- 
ments of true history. 

And this general ignorance of our ancient history continued 
down till John Fordun compiled the Scotish chronicle in anew 
form, that suited best with the taste of the times in which he 
wrote. In order to that, says the author of the aforesaid pre- 
face, Fordun spared neither labour nor diligence to restore the 
history of his country ; and for that end travelled over all Scot- 
land, searching everywhere the libraries, churches, monasteries, 
colleges, universities, and towns, gathering together whatever 

1 Fordun, edit Heam. pp. S85, SSd. 
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remains he could meet with to his purpose ; discoursing also 
with learned men versed in histoiy ; nay, not content with that, 
he travelled also, says my author, into England and Ireland 
upon the same search, setting down carefully the informations 
he received as materials for what he intended. Thus furnished, 
he returned home, and set to work. And upon all he had col- 
lected within and without the kingdom, he framed to himself a 
new system of a chronicle of Scotland, in five books, beginning 
at the height of antiquity, and continued down to the death of 
King David L, A.D. 1153. But Ix^fore we proceed further, it is 
necessary to give an account of this laborious work of Fordun 
in ithe proper words of the author of this preface to the chronicle 
of Gouper, who, living in Fordun's time, or very near it, may be 
depended on as fumi^iing the best account we have of Fordun's 
labours on our history. 

As to the barbarous style of this preface, I hope the beginning 
of the fifteenth age, when this writer lived, before the restora- 
tion of learning, and of the purity of the Latin tongue, may be 
a sufficient apology for the style of this> and other such pieces 
of these times. 

* Secundum ^ veteres sanctiones, laudabilis antiquitas patribus 
& priscis observata^ non solum approbanda a modemis esse 
dignoscitur, sed & imitanda. Enimvero nonnuUi ante nostra 
tempora, lucnlenter satis inclytorum & validorum Scotorum 
gesta, veridico satis stylo & memorabiles chronicas scriptis re- 
Uquerunt Qu£d quasi omnia sua saltem ante tempora mem- 
branis commendata, ille truculentus tortor Edwardus m.' post 
ultimum conquestum, rex Anglise dictus Langschankis, & tyran- 
nus, postquam suboriri coepit dissentionis materia inter prsacel- 
lentes principes Broysos, viz. & Balliolos, super juris pocioritate 
succedendi in r^gnum, violenter abstulit & delevit. Attendens 
ipse proptera regnum divisum, & per prsesens ' verisimiliter de- 
solandum, finxit se velle tractare qu» pacis erant, tanquam 
amicabilis compositor, & amicus inter partes, sub ovili vellere 
allecto sibi callid^ ejusdem regni Scociee procerum una parte, & 
sic sibi reliqua resistere non valente, ejusdem sibi regni de facto 
usurpavit custodiam, & oppressionem. At ipse statim occasions, 
at prsstendebat, cbgnoscendi, quis eorum per vetustorum gram- 
matum indagationem, pleniorem in regno vindicare poterat 
facultotem, rimatis regni cunctis librariis, & ad manus ejus 
receptis autenticis & antiquatis historiarum chronicis, aliquantas 
secum & ad Angliam abstulit, reliquas vero flammis incineran- 
das despicabiliter commisit. 

' Post quarum quidem chronicarum amissionem, inter paucos 

^ Pneflkt. ehronici B. Marie de Cnpro ms. penee D. Kicard. Hay. 
*i$tc. *' Forte partes.' 
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alios ad lecolligendmn deperditas, exnigens qnidem venerabilis 
presbyter Johimnes Fordun, Scotns nomine, ad fortia mannm 
misit^ & patrio zelo titillatus ^fferbnit^ nee tamen ab inooeptis 
destitit, donee laboriosis studiis, tarn Anglift, qnam aliis circmn- 
yieinis provinciis p^ragiatis, tanta illino & in propria, de amisais 
recollegit, quoadnsque qoinqne librortun voluxnina, de delecta* 
bilibns gestis Sootomm, sicut apud Seotichionicon in mi^o 
interserantur, chronicaliter satis compegit In hoe landanda 
est hominis industria. Attendens ipse, qnod non hominis sed 
nnminis proprinm esse convindtar, cuncta memoriae oommend* 
are, idcirco & ipse pedester, tanqnam apis argumentoea, in prato 
Britannia, & in oracnlis Hybemie, per civitates & oppida, per 
uniyersitates & collegie, per eeclesias& coenobia, inter lustoricos 
conversans & inter chronographos perendinans, libros eonim 
annales contrectans, & cum eis sapienter oonferens & disputans, 
ac tabniis suis dipticiis quae sibi placuit intitolans, tali fatigabili 
investigatione, quod non novit invenit, atque in sinuali suo 
codice, tamquam in alveario inventa, quasi mellifluos fitvos, 
aoenrati coDgessit : & ipsa, ut prsemisi, in quinque Mbft)S, usque 
ad mortem sanctissimi regis David filii^ sanctss Margareta?, 
eleganter intitulavit^' &c. 

By this it is evident that the Scots had formerly good, ancient, 
and authentic chronicles and annals, as well as other nations ; 
we see the occasion of tiM loss of them, and John Foidun's 
indefiatigable labours to find materials for a new body of history. 
But, after all his travels, his materials for the Scotisb history, 
especially in the most ancient times, were still very lame, and 
would have made no great figure if set down alone ; therefore, 
to remedy this, and make something like a body of history, ^ 
Fordun was forced, where he wants other materials, to run out 
upon the general history of Europe, civil or ecclesiastical ; be- 
sides that the succession of the emperors, and snch other chief 
transactioiis, were in a great measure necessary for comiecfing 
the few particulars Fordun had recovesed of the Scots with a 
fixed order of chronology, as he hath done all over his history. 

Accordingly, to reduce it to a regular method, he divides it 
into five books, each of which contains a particular period or 
age of the Scotish lustory, and begins with a remarkable era. 
The first book contains, in lus account, about 1175 years, from 
Gkithelus, his leaving Egypt in Moses' time, a.ic 3689 (accord* 
ing to Fordun's account), to the beginning of the Scotish mon- 
archy in Britain, under Fergus, son of Ferchard, A.1L 4864. 
This book, besides foreign matters, contains the fii^ origin of 
the Scots, as was then believed, from Geythelos or Gatiielus, 
son to Neolus, a king of Greece ; his going to Egypt, where he 

• * Filinm * vs. 
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espoused Scots, daughter to Pharao, in Moses' time ; upon the 
Egyptians being diowned in the Sad Sea, Qathelns left Egypt, 
and went to Spain, from whence the Scots sent thrice to lie* 
land, — Ist. Hyber, son to GteytheL 2d. Micelius or Milesios' 
sons, Eremon and Partholan ; but, according to Fordun,Eremon 
retutned to Spain, and succeeded his fiather. 3d. Simon Breac, 
who carried with him the fatal stone, and settled in Ireland. 
From Ireland the Scots spread themselves, first, into some isles 
of Britain ; that of Bothsay was so called from Bothay or Both* 
say, who passed over among the first Scots to that island. 
Otiiera of the Scots came over gradually and settled in Britain ; 
and Fergus, son of Fercbar or Feradac, came over about 330 
years before the incarnation, and made himself the first king of 
the Scots in Britain. 

Fordun's second book contains the Sootish history, from the 
setting up the monarchy by Fergus, son of Ferchar, anno 330 
before the birth of Chnst» during the space of 733 years, till 
another feunous era, whereof we have the first account fix)m 
Fordun, to wit, the restoration of the Scotish monarchy in 
Britain, A.D. 403, according to Fordun's account, by Kinfl^ 
Fergus n., about forty years after that kingdom had been ruined 
by Maximus the usurper. 

The third book contains the history of the Scots from Fergus 
It, son of Erch, A.D. 403, during the space of 428 years, till the 
reign of King Alpin, father to King Eeneth^ who united the 
Fictish and Scotish kingdoms. 

The fourth book contains the history from King Alpin, and 
the famous epoch of the union of the I^ctish kingdom with that 
of the Scots, during the space of about 236 years» till the reign 
of Malcolm Eeanmora 

The fifth book of Fordun's chronicle begins with the reign of 
Malcolm Keanmore, aJ). 1056, and contains the history of 96 
years, till the death of King David I., aj>. 1153. 

So we have from Fordun the form, at least, of a continued 
history or chronicle of the Scots, from the highest antiquity 
till the twelfth age and downwards. And inde^, if it be con- 
sidered what a Bt^ condition our history was in when Fordun 
undertook it, it must be acknowledged that it required a great 
labour, and no small capacity and Imowledge, for these times, 
tp have brought it into the regular form and method in which 
he hath left it This chronicle was in so great esteem in those 
days, that aU our monasteries and other churches, which had 
been deprived of their ancient history in King Edward i.'s time, 
as well as the rest of the kingdom, did so universally adopt 
Fordun's chronicle as the standard of our history, that it bore, 
in after ages, the general name of Scotichranican ; and each 
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monastery, making only a few inconsiderable additions to it, 
and continuing it down, gave it its name ; hence it was called 
lAher Pculatensia^ ScoTumvs^ de Cupro^ &o., after the names of the 
several monasteries which adopted, transcribed, and continued 
it 

Thus far as to Fordun's chronicles in general We are now 
to consider the accounts he gives of the kings, of the govern- 
ment^ and monarchy of the Scots in the times preceding the 
reign of King Fergus son of Erch, or Feigus n. In his first 
book, as we said before, after the vulgar stories of the Scots 
imder Geythelos or Oathelus and his posterity, their coming 
from Greece to Iigypt, from thence to Spain, from Spain to 
Ireland, and from that to Britain, he gives the following account 
of the beginning of the Scotish monarchy in Britain, and of the 
origin of the regal and l^iislative power among them. That 
the first Scots came over by d^^rees from Ireland to Britain ; 
that being a confused, headless multitude, without laws or 
government, and expos^ to the oppression of the Picts,^ Feigus, 
son of Ferchard, of the ancient race of the Scotish kings of 
Ireland, a brave prince, carried over with him to Britain a gal- 
lant troop of voung men, and gathering together the Scots that 
had hitherto lived up and down among the Picts, and uniting 
them into one people with those he brought along with him, 
and settling them on the western coasts, and in the islands of 
Britain, he made himself the first king over them (stiper eos 
Begem primum ee congtUuit), and thus he founded the monarchy,' 
making laws and statutes for the government of his new kii^- 
dom, and settling the limits of it And this, by the way, is the 
most ancient account that the Scots in Britain can bring, from 
history or record, of the first original of regal or legislative 
power among them. 

6. From this Fergus, called the First, down to Fergus the 
Second, during the space of above 700 years, Fordun ' says there 
reigned forty-five kings over the Scots in Britain, of the same 
nation and kindred ; and accordingly^ he gives the genealogical 
series or descent, in the direct line, from this Feigus I., son of 
Ferchard, down to Fergus IL, son of Erch, which we shall set 
down afterwards at len^. And it is the only ancient genealogy 
of these Scotish kings, which we find still the same in all 
writers of diflerent ages and difiPerent countries ; nor is there 
any other genealogy to be met with, till Hector Boece produced 
a new one, never heard of, that we can learn, before his time. 
But it is further to be remarked, that Fordun gives us this bare 
ancient genealogy, and no more ; for he teUs us neither the lives, 

» Fordun, lib. 1, c. 84. Mbid. lib. 2, c. 12. 

* Ibid. lib. 8, c. 2. « Ibid. Ub. 5, o. 50. 
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nor actions, nor times of the reigns, nor even so much as the 
distinct names of his forty-five kings, neither in his second 
book, where he proposes to treat designedly of them, nor any- 
where else ; nor does he, in setting down the names from father 
to son, in the genealogy, inform us who of them were kings and 
who not. He only names as king, Bether or Eeuther, the fifth in 
the genealc^ from Fergus i., and says he was the same that 
Bede calls Seuda ; and one King Eugenius, whom he calls uncle 
to Erch, who was fsither to Fergus n. But as to all the other 
forty-five kings preceding this Feigus, Fordun owns ingenuously 
that for the present he could say nothing distinctly of their 
reigns, because he had not found any fuU account of them.^ 
And in this state he left seven centuries of the Scotish histoiy, 
being forced to fiU up all those ages with extracts from the 
Boman, British, or general history, for want of materials of that 
of the Scotish, notwithstanding his so laborious and diligent 
searches after them. But we shall have further occasion to 
speak of this chronicle of Fordun more than once hereafter, 
and to examine the credit and groimds particularly of this part 
of it that concerns the forty-five kings. What we have set 
down here is only in order to serve us in the discussion we are 
to make of the grounds and credit of the history, as it is de* 
livered by Boece, Buchanan, and their followers, which we are 
to inquire into in the next articles. 

7. The continuators or abbreviators of Fordun, during the 
fifteenth age, were many ; and those of the most learned of the 
Scotish nation of those times in what rdated to history, and 
who had the fairest occasion that any writers could have of 
access to all that remained of ancient monuments of the Scotish 
history : such were Walter Bower or Bowmaker, abbot of Inch- 
Colm, Patrick Buasel, a Carthusian, the chronicle of Couper, and 
others still extant ; yet none of them, though they made addi- 
tions to other parts of Fordun's history, have made any new 
discoveries as to the forty-five kings preceding Fergus IL, nor 
any addition to the little that Fordun contains of these kings ; 
but all of them, after repeating over his lame account of them, 
conclude that whole period of these forty-five kings with 
Fordun's ' own words : * A prime quidem hujus regni rege Fer- 
gusio filio Ferchar ad hunc regem Fergusium filium Erch 
inclusive quadraginta quinque reges ejusdem gentis & generis in 
hac insula regnaverunt. Sed & horum singillatim d^tinguere 
tempera principatuum ad prsesens omittimus : nam ad plenum 
scripta non reperimus.' Thus Fordun concludes all he had to 
say of the forty-five kings ; and thus after him, in proper terms^ 
all his continuators repeat them. In a word, all of them agree 

^ FoTdtin, lib. 8, o. 3. > Ibid. Ub. 8, e. 2. 
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"With Foidun, or raiher barely copj after him, in the genealogy 
and nmnber, and in the same silence of the distinct names, 
lives, and actions of these forty-five kings ; and all of them give 
the same reason of their silence, to wit, the want of a fall account 
of them ; all of them give also the same original of the monarchy 
among the Scots in Britaio. And this was all the light we had 
in that first epoch of our history, till a.d. 1526, that Hector 
Boece published his new discoveries, of which we are next to 
treat 

Akt. IL — Of Hector Boece, and Ms Account of the first Forty 

Kings of (he Scots in Britain, 

Sec. L — Of Hector Boece, and his History in general. 

Hector Boece or Boethius, bom in Dundee, studied in the 
University of Paris, and there commenced Master of Arts, a.d. 
1494. He was contemporary with his countryman John Major, 
vrbo also studied and taught with great reputation in that 
university. Boece, speaking of him and of some other divines 
that flourished there in his time, shows a singular respect for 
them. These men, says he,* I will ever have in veneration ; 
their doctrine I will always admire. Now it is to be remarked, 
that John Major and his disciple James Almain, writing about 
these times in defence of the doctrine of the Gullican church, 
concerning the superiority of general councils over the Pope, 
seem to have had no clear notion of the distinction of tiie 
ecclesiastical and civil powers, and venturing sometimes out of 
their own sphere, which was scholastic divinity, they drew 
very irregular consequences from the one of these powers to the 
other ; but these consequences, in regard of the civil powers, 
were afterwards solemnly disavowed and rejected by those ' that 
maintained the same doctrine as to the ecclesiastical 

However, these dangerous notions seem to have had some 
influence on Boece, in tiie historical work which we are about to 
examine. He informs us that he was called away from Paris 
by Bishop Elphinston, before he had finished his studiea The 
occasion of that good bishop's inviting him, and as many other 
learned men in different faculties as he could draw to Aberdeen, 
was in order to assist him in forming the university he had 
newly founded at Old Aberdeen, his episcopal seat. Boece, 
upon his coming, was made canon of Aberdeen, and principal of 
the new college. He had been particularly acquainted at Paris 
with the famous Erasmus, and they kept afterwards a corres- 

' Boeth. Vit Episcop. Aberdon. foL 27. 

'BicheriuB vindic. doctrinie nugonun, p. S20, ed. CoL 4to. 
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pondence by letters. Among others of Erasmus' letters to 
Boece, there is one in which Erasmus gives him a catalogue of 
all he had published to that time. 

In effect, Boece was one of the first in these northern parts 
who, bj assiduous reading, and imitation of the ancient Latin 
authors, began to restore the Latin tongue to its purity, instead 
of that barbarous style which, from the fall of the Eoman em- 
pire, had overrun all till later ages. Tlus is easy to perceive in 
Boece's works, when compared with the other writers before or 
about his tima The first that he published was the lives of 
the bishops of Aberdeen, A.D. 1522. But what chiefly rendered 
him famous was the history of the Scots, whereof the first 
edition was printed at Paris by Baditis Ascensius, A.D. 1526. 
Another edition, with a continuation by John Ferrerius, was 
published also at Paris, aj). 1575. After the death of Bishop 
Elphinston, A.D. 1514, Boece continued in the same degree of 
credit under his successors, the Bishops William Stuart and 
Grawin Dunbar. But after much search at Aberdeen and else- 
where, I could nowhere find an account how long he survived 
the publishing his history, A.D. 1526. All I have met^ with 
concerning hun since that time is, that I found him witness to 
a charter of Bishop Gawin Dunbar, dated the fourteenth of 
December 1529, designed thus [' Test Hectore Boetio sacranim 
literarum professore, coUegii Aberdon. primario ']. 

As to his history of the Scots, he informs us, in his dedica- 
tion to James Beaton, archbishop of St. Andrews, and chan- 
cellor of Scotland, that his intention in writing the Scotish 
history, at the entreaty of his friends, was to put the brave 
actions of the Scots in a brighter light, and to excite the 
learned to read them, by writing them in a more accurate and 
elegant style of Latin; whereas the barbarous style of the 
former writers of our history had made it be neglected by 
the learned, and buried in oblivion. It appears, also, by the 
whole tract of his history, that his aim was to represent the 
monarchy of the Scots in Britain as one of the most ancient 
kingdoms ; to remove from the ancient Scots the character of 
barbarous, and set them out in the earliest times as a polite, 
civilised people, that acted all by common councils and regu- 
lar assemblies, whilst most other northern nations remained 
as yet uncultivated; to extol the valour of the Scots in 
ancient times, their battles against the Bomans, and victories 
over them, in times that generally all other known nations 
were forced to be under their yoke. 

But one of his chief views all through his history seems 
to have been^ what he insinuates both in his epistle dedica- 

^ OsrtoL Aberdon. in Ublioth. jnrid. Edinboig. foL 158. 
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tory to the king and in that to the archbishop of St. An- 
drews, to set down patterns to the joung King James the 
Fifth, during whose minoritj this history was penned^ and to 
his successors, by the models which it presents of virtuous 
kings always attended with prosperity, and to frighten them 
from vice by the punishment and tragical ends of wicked 
princes, as well as to keep them in awe by the frequent ex- 
amples he relates of their having been caUed to an account 
by their nobles, and punished by them for their mal-admini- 
stration. 

Sic. IL — Of the Vouches or AtUharities on whith H. Boece's 

History is grounded. 

But the question I am here to examine is the truth of his 
relations and grounds of his history, and that depends in great 
measure on the credit of his vouchers, or monuments of ancient 
history, on which that of Boece is bmltb Those he mentions axe 
the chronicle of Inch-Colm {InsuUe ^hnonicB), Bishop William 
Elphinston's history, that of Turgot, bishop of St. Andrews ; 
but chiefly those of Yeremundus, John Campbell, and of Cor- 
nelius Hybemicus. I suppose this last furnished Boece with 
accounts of the Scots before their coming from Ireland to 
Albany. 

As to the chronicle of Inch-Golm {Insuiae jEnumice), written 
by Walter Bower, abbot of that monastery, who continued John 
Fordun, Doctor Gale had informed us that a copy of Fordun, 
which belonged formerly to Boece, was extant and in his pos- 
session, as it still remains in that of his son, Soger Oale, Esq., 
who was pleased to favour me with a sight of it It is the 
same which, as I observed already, was published by Mr. 
Heame, A.D. 1722. And there is a great appearance that all 
the real bottom that Boeco— or rather, the compilers of his 
memoirs — ^had to go upon was the first five books of Fordun's 
history. How far he hath followed them will appear by what 
we have to say of his performance ; but it is somewhat sur- 
prising that Boece never once mentions John Fordun's histoiy 
by his own name, though we are assured that he had it in hui 
possession. 

William Elphinston, bishop of Aberdeen, died aj). 1514. 
Boece says that this bishop wrote the history of Scotland, and 
he proposes to himself, above all others, to follow Elphinston 
in his history. There is, indeed, in the Bodleian library a MS. 
histoiy of Scotland, in a hand about Elphinston's time, which 
was given to that library by Greneral Fairfax as being Bishop 
ElpMnston's work. It is divided into eleven books, whereof 
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the jSrst five axe John Fordun's chronicle verbatim ; the follow- 
ing six are of some one of John Fordun's continuators — 
whether Bishop Elphinston or another is uncertain. But if 
this were Bishop Elphinston's genuine work, which is not very 
likely, then we must suppose that Boece intended to impose 
upon his readers when he tells us that he chiefly imitated or 
followed Bishop Elphinston in his history. For this Bodleian 
MS. being, as to the first part, entirely Fordun's, it is absolutely 
different from the memoirs that Boece hath followed, since it 
hath nothing but a few lines of the forty first kings, as we have 
seen, and entirely differs from Boece in the names and order of 
the royal descent^ or genealogy of the kings, from Fergus I. 
till Fergus n., as well as in the calculation of years. 

And we have another proof from a very certain work of 
Bishop Elphinston that he knew not, at least in the year 1509 
(three or four years before he died), any other account of our 
history but that whi6h Fordun had left This is the Breviary 
of Aberdeen, according to the use or rite of the Church of Scot- 
knd, done by Bishop Elphinston, or by his care, and printed 
by his order at Edinburgh, the aforeaedd year 1509, wlulst he 
was bishop of Aberdeen* Now in this breviary, where he 
relates the first planting of Christianity in Scotland, there is 
not one word of King Donald, whom Boece makes our first 
Christian king ; and in the legend of St Palladius,^ under King 
Eugenius, the author keeps close to Fordun's chronology, veiy 
different from that of Boece. 

The next voucher of Boece for his history is Turgot, bishop 
of St. Andrews. Now all we have heard hitherto for certain 
of the Scotish history from Turgot's pen, is the Life of S. 
ifwrgaret, qtieeTi of Scotland, which is often quoted by Fordun 
and others, and still remains. And why might not his History of 
Scotland have been seen also by others besides Boece, and stiU 
remained to posterity, if he had truly written such a history ? 
At least Fordun, who frequently quotes Tuigot's Life of Queen 
Margaret, could not have failed to have also quoted his History 
of Scotland, if he had found it ; and in his diligent searches 
through Scotland and England, of aU the monuments of the 
Scotish history, he could not have missed, I think, to have met 
with that of Torgot, had theie been any such extant in his time. 

Thus we see tiie whole weight of the credit of Boece^s his- 
tory, especially of the reigns of the first forty kings,— and, 
indeed, of all that it contedns of these ancient times, over and 
above what we meet with in Fordun, — ^is at last resolved into 
the authority of Yeremundus and of John CampbeU ; and he 
gives us this accoimt how he came by them. 

»«Jnly. 
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That he had them &om Ycolmkill, which, says he, from the 
days of King Fergus n. had been appointed by him for the 
depositary of public records on this occasion. That this king/ 
during his exile, had assisted Alaric at the sacking of Bome, 
A.D. 409, and that, whilst others carried off gold and silver, 
Fergus had chosen for his share of the plunder a chest of books, 
which he carried off with him, and, after his restoration, placed 
it in Ycolmkill; ordering that idand to be thenceforth the 
depositary of all public monuments of history, and especially 
of the Scotish annals, and appointing keepers to take care of 
them. That, when King Edward i. destroyed or carried off all 
our public records and monuments of history, those of Ycolmkill 
escaped ; and that from this island Boece had the works of 
Yeremundus and John Campbell, with other ancient pieces of 
history, sent him to Aberdeen. 

But to pass over here those exploits of Fergus n. and what 
is said of Ycolmkill, where the monastery was not founded tiU 
about 160 years after those times, I cannot but observe that 
there appears here some want of memory in Boece in what he 
says of the place appointed for the preservation of our annals 
and histories ; for a.d. 1522, four years before he published his 
history, in his Lvoes of the Bishops of Aberdeen* Boece had 
informed us that though Fergus IL had indeed appointed at 
first Ycolmkill for the keeping the monuments of our history, 
yet, long after. King Alexander l, considering the distance of 
Ycolmkill, and the difficult access to it, had caused our annals 
and other monuments of history to be removed from that 
island, and transported to Bestennoth, in Angus. So we were 
to look no more for anything of that kind from YcolmkilL At 
least it appears by this that Boece knew nothing (a.d. 1522) 
of Veremund or his other famed records of Ycolmkill, and 
accordingly he tells us ' that they were sent to him only in the 

Sir 1525. And yet, by the beginning of the next year, 1526, 
whole history (a large volume in foUo), grounded chiefly on 
these records, was finished. Since his epistle dedicatory to 
King James v. — which is commonly the last thing an author 
puts his hand to— is dated April 1, aj>. 1526, and the volume 
Itself came out in print at Paris that very same year, this 
was a wonderful diligence, not to call it precipitation, in a work 
that, for its difficulty and the obscurity of these ancient times, 
seemed to require much maturity and discussion, and, for its 

^ Boet. hist pro&t ad Jacob, y. fol. 8 ; and Hiator. Scot foL 114. 

' ' Inde {ex Jena imula] aed mnltoa post azmoa at Reatennothii (munitio eat in 
Anguaia, md nunc canonicomm D. Augnatini coenobinm) quod ad JoDam diffi- 
cUia admodnm erat aditna, noetri anudea inde tradncn leaervarentnr, Alex* 
ander primna rex edixit'^-^oe^A. proffat, ad VUcu Bdib, Abtrd. foL 1. 

* Boet hiat. foL Hi. 
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importanoe, to deserve them. This, with the apparent contra- 
, dictions above mentioned^ concerning the place whence he 
brings his records, is certainly no good omen in the beginning 
of the history which we are to examine, and would mcJce one 
apt to conjecture that Boece found the body of his history done 
to his hand by somebody that had not a mind to appear, and 
that he had nothing to do but give it his own turn, style, and 
order. 

However that be, before I enter upon the discussion of 
Boece's history, and the vouchers he brings for it, I cannot but 
do him that justice to think that he had assuredly, when he 
published his history, copies of histories or memoirs bearing 
the names of Yeremimd, Com. Hybemicus, and of John Camp- 
bell, and that he believed these were transcripts of ancient 
historical monuments of YcolmkilL For, whatever may be 
thought of Boece's credulity, or even his inclination to invent 
and magnify what relates to his country at the expense of 
truth, it seems simply incredible that he could have, in his 
epistle dedicatory to the king, published over the kingdom so 
notorious facts, if there had not been books or writings sent 
him, bearing the names of Yeremundus, John Campbell, &c. ; 
but there is no means left to free him in like manner from 
want of discernment of ancient writings, and also from simpli- 
city and too great credulity in taking on trust whatever writ- 
ings or memoirs were given him as taken from ancient histories 
or records, or even from a great inclination to enlarge on the 
inventions of others, if he was not himself capable to invent 

For I think it may be clearly made out to any that are con- 
versant in what assured monuments remain of the ancient state 
and history of Britain, that the writings and memorials that 
passed under the name of Yeremund in Boece's time — ^the same 
thing I say of John Campbell, and the other vouchers of Boece's 
histoiy of the first forty kings, and all it contains of those times 
over and above what is to be found in John Fordun — are but 
late inventions about Boece's own time; and so the whole 
&bric of his story of the forty kings, which he built upon the 
authority of those vouchers, is without any solid foundation, 
and, it is probable, was only intended to serve a turn. 

Sec. hi. — Froof First against the Vouchers of Boece* s History. 

The Siience of all former Writers. 

The first proof of the writings or histories attributed to 
Yeremundus and John Campbell— their not being the genuine 
works of authors of the eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth age, as 
Boece supposeSy but inventions of later times — ^is that they had 
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newt been heaid of before Boece, though greater inquiry had 
been made after pieces of that nature by former writers than 
Boece either did or could make. 

About 1 30 years before Boece wrote, John Fordun, as we 
liave seen,' in order to restore the Scotish history, destroyed 
by Xing Edward L, travelled over aU Scotland, searching all 
churches, monasteries, libraries, colleges, &a, for monuments or 
records of the ancient history of Scotland. Nay, las zeal for 
that good work carried him to travel through England and Ire- 
land upon the same search, taking informations from all persons 
of learning, or that were versed in history, and sparing neither 
labour nor expense. Now, if Yoolmkill was so well Imown, as 
Boece and our modem historians will have it, for the place 
chiefly appointed in past ages for preserving our annals, records, 
and histories, can it be imagined that John Fordun, in all his 
travels through Scotland, England, and Ireland, in all his 
searches through churehes and monasteries for historical re- 
cords, would have omitted to seareh the monastery of Ycolm- 
kill alone, where he might be sure to find more records cl 
Scotish history than in aU the rest together ? 

And if he went to Ycolmkill upon such a design, having copied 
out and made his collections in every place where he came, 
would he have omitted to take notice of such ancient, so full and 
particular accounts of the history of the kings before Fergus n. 
as Boece says that Yeremund and Campbell contained 7 And if 
he had found the history of the first forty kings so fuUy and so 
distinctly set down as it is by Boece from Yeremund and 
Campbell, would he have deliberately told us, as he does, that 
he had passed over these kings because he had found no dis- 
tinct or full account of them in writii^ ? especially since the 
accounts that Fordun gives of the reigns of our kings, from 
Fergus n. till near Malcolm Keanmore, which appear so lame 
to us, seemed full enough to Fordun to be distinctly set down. 

Again, since Fordun sets down the series or succession of 
the Pictish kings, though he had no more than their bare names 
and the years of their reigns, would he have omitted to have 
given us at least the series, with the names and years of the 
reigns of the first forty or forty-five kings, if he had anywhere 
met even with that ? especially if it be observed that in all 
appearance one of the chief motives of Fordun's travels and 
searches was to find out materials for the history of these first 
forty, or, as he calls them, forty-five kings, he being the first 
that we know of who makes mention of them. Since, then, 
Fordun could find no account of the actions nor years of the 
Teigns, nor even of the distinct names of these ancient forty- 

^ Pnef. Ghnm. CnprexL, ngara, p. 120. 
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five kings^ nor anythiDg but the bare genealogy, and gives us 
only the names of three of them, though he travelled so far, took 
60 much pains, made such diligent searches everywhere for 
whatever could give any light into the Scotish antiquities, 
though he had the greatest and most learned of our countrymen 
of tlmt age to assist him, such as Cardinal Wardlaw and others, 
what credit can be given to the new discoveries, never heard 
of before, made by Boece, who never travelled a fopt, that we 
hear of, out of his college of Aberdeen to look after 1|iem ? 

The continuators of John Fordun's history do furnish us 
with another unanswerable proof that those particular accounts 
of the first forty kings, which Boece says he met with in 
Veremund and lus vouchers, were not extant either in Ycolm- 
kUl or anywhere else in Scotland in the age preceding Boece. 
There are still remaining many copies of Fordun, with continua- 
tions of his history done by different hands. The chief authors 
were Walter Bower or Bowmaker, abbot of Inch-Golm ; Patrick 
Russel, a Carthucdan monk of Perth ; the chronicle of Couper ; 
the continuation of Fordun, attributed to Bishop Elphinston, in 
the Bodleian library, and many others. 

AU these were written in the fifteenth age, or in the time 
betwixt Fordun and Boece, by the best historians that Scotland 
then afforded, and unquestionably well qualified for searching 
into and finding out what remained of ancient MS. histories 
anywhere hidden within the kingdom, especially in abbeys and 
other monasteries, they being all either abbots or the most 
learned churchmen or monks in their respective churches or 
monasteries, and having the best opportunity for writing, by 
their connection and correspondence with the other monasteries, 
churches, and learned men in the kingdom. 

Besides that, the chief of them had in their view not only 
to continue down Fordun's history, but to enlarge upon what 
he had compiled, and to add to his chronicle what they could 
discover that was new concerning the antiquities of Scotland. 
So we see Abbot Bower, or the author of the Scotichronicon^ or 
Booh of Pastay^ in the Idng's library at London, and in that of 
Edinburgh and elsewhere, intended, by distinguishing his own 
additions by the word scriptor, from Fordun's text by the word 
auetor. The same account of several additions made to Fordun 
by Macculloch, compiler of The Chronide of Seoon, we have 
from David Buchanan.^ Patrick Bussel, a Carthusian, made 
also new additions, as it is remarked in the end of the MS. 
Scatiehrondeon in the possession of the Earl of Murray, and in 
the MB. chronicle itself in the lawyers' library at Edinburgh, 
entitledi Liber Cartkimanarum de Perils It is further to be 

1 Biihop yiclielgon'i Be. ffist libt: p. 90, edit 1. 
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remarked as to Abbot Bower^ that, though he was not abbot of 
Tcolmkill, as some have called him by mistake, occasioned by 
the equivocal signification of the words inmlcR S. Colunibce, but 
of Inch-Colm, in the Frith of Forth, yet it is probable he was 
in a more strict and particular union and correspondence with 
the monastery of Ycolmkill, by reason of both these monasteries 
being under St. Columba's protection as their common patron; 
and by consequence Bower would, without doubt, have a more 
free access to such ancient monuments as were in Ycolmkill 
than others. 

Now, let me ask, what can be more improbable — ^in case there 
had been in those days such valuable monuments of history in 
Ycolmkill as Boece tells us there were — than that none of all 
those writers of the fifteenth age, men so well qualified and cir- 
cumstanced to find out the ancient monuments of the Scotish 
history, so diligent searchers after them, in order to supply the 
imperfect account that Fordun had left of the succession of the 
kings from Fergus I. till Fergus n., that being what was most 
wanted in the history they all commented upon, — what can be 
more improbable than that none of these writers, no, not Bower, 
so united with Ycolmkill, should ever light upon Veremund, or 
any one of these pretended histories which Boece says were pre- 
served in that abbey, nor upon any further account of the reigns, 
succession, or even names of the first forty kings, than what 
Fordun had set down ? But all and every one of Uiem conclude 
the lame account of the forty or forty-five kings before Fergus 
IL with these very words of Fordun : * — * A primo quidem hujus 
regni re^e Fergusio filio Ferchar ad hunc regem filium I^h 
inclusive quadraginta quinque reges ejusdem gentis & generis 
in hac insula regnaverunt ; sed & horum singillatim distinguere 
tempora principatuum ad prsesens omittimus, nam ad plenum 
scripta non reperimus.' 

This is, indeed, but a negative argument, but withal it seems 
to be of that force against Boece's new discoveries, that I can- 
not see what rationally can be opposed to it ; for to say that 
Fordun and his continuators, who were so zealous to discover 
any help to the Scotish ancient history, should search every- 
where else in Scotland and not have recourse to Ycolmkill, so 
famous over all the kingdom as being the most ancient monas- 
tery extant in Britain, and, according to Boece, the depositary 
of our ancient histories, is plainly against common sense ; and 
it is no less incredible that, supposing they searched into that 
monastery, they should not make as great discoveries as Boece, 
who was never at the place. 

Moreover, since it is acknowledged by all the Scotish writers^ 

^ Fordun, lib. 8, c 2. 
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and we have too sad proofs of it in the debates of .the Scots 
against the English before P. Boniface vm. (as hath been already 
shown), — since, I say, there is no doubt but generally all our 
ancient histories were destroyed or carried ofT in King Edward 
i/s time, how could those in Ycolmkill escape the common fate, 
if it was so renowned for being the chief depositary of our 
annals and histories ? For it signifies nothing to say that, the 
monastery being so remote, it escaped the Englishmen's searches; 
for it was not the English by themselves that searched for all 
our histories, and brought them to Norham, a.d. 1291, — they 
were not as yet masters of Scotland ; it was the Scots themselves, 
in a common cause, that related to the settliag the debated 
succession according to the use and custom of Scotland in 
former ages, that produced their ancient histories wherever they 
could discover them, to be inspected and examined by the 
chosen arbiters appointed to give their opinion in the cause de- 
pending betwixt Baliol and Bruce. So it being a general con- 
cern of all the Scotish nation, whatever annals or histories, 
whether in Ycolmkill or elsewhere, could serve to discover the 
former use and custom of the succession of the kings of Scotland 
were brought thither ; and being once on English ground, they 
never went home again, but were either destroyed or carried off, 
those of Ycolmkill with the rest 

So that when John Fordun set about the restoring our his- 
tory, it does not appear that there was anywhere remaining, at 
least in Scotlcmd, any entire annals or continued history of 
Scotland firom the beginning; for the chronicle of Melross 
begins properly the Scotish history only at the marriage of 
Malcolm Keanmore and St. Maigaret, aj>. 1067. What pre- 
cedes that is the Saxon or English history, where Bede had left 
off; and the few passages concerning the Scotish kings, inter- 
spersed in that chronicle, are visibly of a posterior hand in the 
original; besides, there is all the appearance that in King 
Edward l's time this chronicle of Melioss was carried off to Eng- 
land with the rest So that the best materials that John Fordun 
had to go upon, were the ancient genealogy, with the series of 
the names of the kings from Fergus the Second downwards^ 
with the years of their reigns, extracted from our ancient chron- 
icles inserted in some chartularies or other monastery books. 
Of these, and such other collections as Fordun found in his 
searches, with his own inferences from them, he composed his 
history, such as we have it, of our kings from Fergus the Second 
downwards. And for a further proof that we had no complete 
history remaining when Fordun wrote his chronicle, we need 
only observe, that all our most famous monasteries throughout 
the whole Ungdom, such as Pasly, Scoon, Gouper, etc., adopted 
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for the ancient history of the kingdom Fordun's five books as 
the only history of Scotland from the beginning till David l.'s 
death ; and that, with the additions to it, and continuations of 
it, made in the several monasteries of the kingdom, is originally 
■what was afterwards called by the name of each monastery. 
Liber PdAatenm, Ltber Scanensis, de Oupro, &c. And what con- 
firms the matter, and is decisive npon this head, even the 
monastery of Tcolmkill itself adopted Fordun's chronicle, which 
is yet remaining in an ancient hand, by the title of The Chranide 
of YcolmkUl, being recovered,^ as I am informed, by the late 
Earl of Cromarty, and still in the possession of his son, or some 
of the family. Now those of Ycolmkill would never have 
adopted John Fordun's lame accounts for the proper chronicle 
of their monastery had they possessed such ancient annals as 
those of Veremund or John Campbell are pretended to have 
been ; or at least they would, in transcribing Fordun, have 
supplied from Veremund, &c., what was wanting in Fordun 
of the succession, lives, and reigns, or at least the names, of 
the first forty kic^. 

Sec. IV. — Proof the Second against Boecis History. The most 
part of the names of his Forty Kings forged upon names of 
the old Genealogy, and a new Oemaiogy d^awn up. 

A second proof of Boece's Veremund, and other vouchers for 
his history of his first forty kings, being a forgery and 
invention of later times, is taken from the genealogy he gives 
us of these kings. The whole frame of this history, as delivered 
by him, depends on the genealogy and names of these forty 
tings ; which, if they prove counterfeit and forged, the fabric 
built upon them must faU to the ground, since nothing ought 
to be more certain than the persons themselves of whom the 
history treats. Now I conceive it may be evidently shown, 
that both the names of the most part of Boece's kings, and 
the descent or genealogy which he gives of them, in as far 
as it differs from the old genealogy contained in Fordun, are a 
modem invention about Boece's own time. 

In order to put this matter in a full view, the reader will find 
here two tables ; the first divided into four columns, whereof 
the first three contain three different copies of the old gene- 
alogy of the predecessors of our kings, from Fergus, son of 
Ferchard, called Fergus L, to Fergus, son of Erch, or of Fergus n., 
according as they are set down in three different periods of 
time by writers of different ages.' All which, nevertheless, 
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making a due allowaBce for the mistakes of transcribers, are 
everywhere the same ; and as they all agree in the main, so they 
aU Ltirdy differ bi>m the new genllogy given by BoeJ. 
Buchanan, and their followers. Of these four columns in the 
first table, the first contains the names of the old genealogy, as 
they are written in the original Gaelic or old Scotish; the 
second contains the same names, according to the more ancient 
and more correct copies done by Lowlanders, from the twelfth 
till the fourteenth or fifteenth age. The third column contains 
the same names, such as they are found in the latest and most 
incorrect copies of the fifteenth and sixteenth ages. In fine, in 
the fourth column are set down the names of those of Boece's 
forty kings that are taken from the old genealogy, and formed 
upon the most incorrect, and by consequence the latest, copies 
of it contained in the tibdrd column. 

The second table is divided into two columns ; in the fir^t is 
set down the series or catalogue of Boece's first forty kings, 
with the new parentage he has assigned to them. The second 
column contains the scheme of the new genealogy framed by 
Boece or his vouchers for his forty kings, from Fergus L till 
Feigusii. 

The reader, having the tables in his view, will be more able 
to judge of the reflections I am to make upon them. 

The first thing to be observed conceniing these genealogies 
is, that the old genealogy, such as it is contained in the three 
first columns of the first table, and given by Fordun ^ in two 
different places of his chronicle, was the only known genealogy 
of the Scotish kings till the year 1526, that Boece's history, 
with a new genealogy, never heard of before, was published ; 
and this genealogy given by Fordun is attested by the authority 
of the writers of all ages and countries who set down that of 
the kings of Scots. 

In the twelfth age, the author of the genealogy in the MS. 
entitled. Chronica Begvm Seotorum, set down in the Appendix, 
n. 4, who was a Scotish writer, and Sadulfas de Diceto, dean 
of London, an English writer, relate both of them this genealogy 
just as it is set down by Fordun ; and that they both wrote in 
the twelfth ase appears by their carrying up the genealogy from 
our King WiUiam, as being the king then reigning ; and those 
are the oldest copies to be now met with of the genealogy of 
tiie Scotish kings, excepting the accounts we have of it from 
the Irish writers, who pretend to have it of a much higher 
antiquity ; and their accounts of that genealogy are the same 
in the main as Fordun's, and differ only in four or five names. 

In the thirteenth age, the ffighland Seancuky or ArUiguaryy 

1 Fordun, edit Heam. lib. 5, c 50, pp. 487, 759. 
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mentioned bj all Foidun's continuators, and by Migor, pro- 
nounced this genealogy in the same series of names, from Fergus, 
son of Erch, to Fergus, son of Ferchar, and upwards, at the coro- 
nation of King Alexander m., A.D. 1249 ; and this being on so 
solemn an occasion, in presence of the three estates of the king- 
dom assembled for the coronation, carries with it the sense of 
the whole kingdom, especially that of all the HigJUand Sean- 
achies, so well versed in, and so tenacious of, the ancient gene- 
alogies ; and this whilst our ancient records or histories were as 
yet entire, and before they were destroyed by King Edward L 

In the fourteenth age, Walter WwUaw, one of the most 
eminent persons for learning in his time, having been bred in 
the University of Paris, of which he was rector a.d. 1345, and 
afterwards Doctor in Divinity ; and on his return home, chosen 
Bishop of Glasgo, and at last created Cardinal by Pope Cle- 
ment vn., under whose obedience Scotland was, — ^this great 
man, whom Fordun consulted,^ gave him the same genealogy in 
the same terms ; and Fordun himself, after all his travels and 
searches, inserts this in his chronicle, as being the authentic 
genealogy of our kings, and conformable to what he had met 
with everywhere else. 

In the fifteenth age, all the writers of the Scotish histoiy, 
abbots, churchmen, and religious men of the chief churches and 
monasteries, continuators of Fordun, give us the same gene- 
alogy after him. In the very beginning of that age, Winton, 
canon regular and prior of Lochlevin, gives us the same gene- 
alogy in his chronicle, in verse, which he must have had from the 
records of St. Andrews or other chronicles, for it is evident he 
never saw Fordun. In the same age also, A.D. 1 460, William 
Fratours,' canon of Aberdeen and prebendary of Philorth, gives 
us exactly the same genealogy, which he took, as he affirms, from 
several chronicles. 

In fine, in the beginning of the sixteenth age, A.D. 1521, four 
years before Boece made his new discoveries of Veremund, &a, 
John Major published his history, and gave us firom the High- 
land gentleman just the same genealogy as the rest, excepting 
the faults of transcribers or printing, which are without number 
in that short history, being printea at Paris whilst the author 
was absent in Scotland. 

Thus we see, besides the English account of that genealogy, 
the same as ours, and the Irish, which differs only in four or five 
names, the Scotish writers in all ages, in all parts of the king- 
dom, south, north, and Highlands, the writers of the deigy and 
those of monasteries, all agree without exception, allowing for 
the faulte of transcribers, on the same names and series of the 

^Fordun, lib. 5, c 60. * BiUiot Cotton. 
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genealogy^ from Feigns, the son of Ferchar, called Fergus i., 
down to Feigns n., son of Erch. Nor will it be found upon 
inquiiy that the genealogy given of our kings by Boece from 
Veiemund, etc., or indeed any other than what I have set down 
from Fordun in the first table, was ever mentioned or heard of 
before the publishing Boece's history, A.D. 1526. 

This might suffice to show that tiie genealogy published by 
Boece, and by consequence all that is built upon it, is nothing 
but an invention of his own time. But to bring that up to a 
full conviction, we are to consider, further, the difTerences there 
are betwixt the genealogy given by Boece and the only known 
genealogy to his time. These difTerences consist chiefly in two 
^«hing3, — 1st, The abridging the number of the descent or de- 
grees; and, 2d, what is a necessary consequence of that, the 
difference of the order or series of the descents or parentage, by 
placing some, that according to the ancient genealogy descended 
in the direct line, into the collateral line, Siat they might not 
be quite lost, as will appear by inspection of the three first 
columns of the first table containing the old genealogy, as it is 
found in different ages, compared with the genealogy given by 
Boece in the second table, coL 2. 

It is to be observed that the alterations made by Boece or his 
vouchers were not the effect of their being ignorant of the old 
genealogy, for it was all the bottom they had to go upon ; and 
we are, besides, well assured that Boece himself had that gene- 
alogy twice repeated in the MS. of Fordun already mentioned, 
which belonged to Boece, and was given by him to the library 
of the CoU^e of Aberdeen. But it appears that they designedly 
altered the genealogy for reasons of their own, whereof one seems 
to have been to render, as they imagined, their history of the 
forty kings more plausible. The ancient genealogy makes 
thirty-three generations from Fergus, son of Ferchar, till Fergus, 
son of Erch. Boece or his vouchers have reduced them to 
twenty-one or twenty-two. The design and intention of this 
abridmng the genealogy seems to have been that they wisely 
oonsiderod that from Fergus i. till Fergus ii. there were, accora- 
ing to Fordun's account, thirty-three generations during the 
space only of about 730 years, to wit, from the year 330 before 
the incarnation, till aj). 403 after it ; and that in much about 
the same number of years from Fergus IL, beginning A.D. 403, 
till King David i.'s reign, A.D. 1124, there were only about 
twenty-one generations, and therefore they thought it much 
more plausible to reduce the number of the generations of the 
first race to that of twenty or twenty-one generations, as in the 
second, it not being very likely that in the same number of 
years there should be ten generations more in the first race, 
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when men were supposed lather to lire longer, £han in the 
second. 

Fordun and these other writers that followed him did not 
make aU these reflections, but set down with simplicity what 
they had received by tradition or found in writing : that Fergus 
I., son of Ferchard, came to Britain 330 years before the incar- 
nation, and was the first king of the Scots ; that from this Fergus 
there was a succession of kings down till Fergus ii., son of Erch, 
but no account of their lives and reigns, nor even of their names ; 
but finding the aeries of the genealogy and nmnber of the gene- 
rations betwixt these two Ferguses and that umversally received, 
without examining whether there were not too many generations 
for that period of time, they honestly set them all down as they 
found them in former writers. Had Fordun placed the b^inning 
of Fergus son of Erch's reign only in the year 603, instead of 
403, all would have been right, and the number of generations 
of the first race would have agreed much better with that of 
posterior ages, — ^thirty-one generations from Fergus i. till Feigus 
IL in the space of 830, and thirty-one generations from the be^- 
ning of Fergus n., A.D. 503, till King RDbert n., first of the name of 
Stuart, during about the same number of years. Had Fordun 
fixed upon that epoch of the reign of Feigus n., all had been 
right. But that is what Fordun did not reflect upon, and Boece 
or his vouchers, who saw there was some mistake in the number 
of generations, made things much worse by abridging the old 
and universally received genealogy, and forging partly out of it 
and partly out of their own imagination a new one never heard 
of before. 

In consequence of Boece abridging the number of generations 
in the genealogy, many of the names must be difiTerent, and their 
relation one to another inverted. Many in the direct line, 
according to the old genealogy, being thrown into the collateral 
line in the new, the fathers and sons can be no more the same ; 
and so it is, for in the twenty-one generations to which Boece 
reduces the thirty-three of the old genealogy, only four or five 
are left as they were ; all the rest are changed, but nothing is 
lost, for the names cut off from the direct line serve to make 
up kings in the collateral; some that were sons and fathers 
before are come to be brothers or cousins, but all of them kings, 
good or bad, and accordingly praised or pimished as it was 
thought useful by those that created them, towards encouraging 
or curbing their successors in later times, and the compassing 
the other ends that the first inventors of these new discoveries 
proposed to themselves. 

Thus only the three first names of the old genealogy — ^Feigus, 
Maine, and Aryndill, changed to DomadiUa — are preserved by 
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Boece, and all made kings. But Bouein, grandson to Aiyndill, 
is left out, and Bede's Keuda or Beutha (whom Fordun had 
made the same with Bether) is substituted for Bouein, and 
made the seventh king by Boece, and made brother to Bether. 
Bosin, altered to Josina, grandchild to Bether, is made his 
son, and hath Ther or Thereus for his brother, who was his 
father, and both are made kings. Sin, changed to Fin or Fin-* 
nan, is Boece's tenth king, and, instead of Dethach, Durstus is 
assigned to be his son. The rest of the new genealogy is so 
entirely different from the old, that, of Boece's twenty-eight 
kings following, there are scarce four to whom there is not 
given a new parentage, and they are made either brothers or 
cousins to those that were their fathers, according to the old 
genealogy; and many of them are entirely of new creation, or 
transplanted &om other countries, and grafted in this new 
genesdogy, as may be seen by comparing the old and new gene* 
alogy together.^ 

For as the names contained in the old genealogy, being 
only thirty-two betwixt* the two Ferguses, could not suffice 
to form Boece's thirty-eight kings (besides that there are 
four or five of the names left out, apparently on purpose 
to make room for others), there are added ten or twelve 
new names of kings, and all grafted in the new genealogy. 
Such are Feritharis, Metellanus, the three Donalds, Nothatus, 
Durstus, Gillus, Evenus nL, Natholocus, Bomachus, Carac- 
tacus, Galdus, besides Garausius, miscalled Carantius, and the 
famous Yoadicia. And there seems a visible design in the 
choice of them all, suitable to the general scope which Boece, 
or the authors of his memoirs, seem to have levelled at in that 
history ; each of them being appointed to act the personages 
either (1) of eminent models of virtuous princes to be imi-^ 
tated, — such are the characters attributed to Feritharis, Metel- 
lanus, and Donald, the first Christian king, never heard of 
before Boece ; or (2) to act the personages of vicious and tyran- 
nical kings, and accordingly punished by their subjects, to keep 
their posterity in awe. Such are Nothatus, Durstus, Gillus, 
Evenus m., Natholocus, Donaldus in., Bomachus, etc. The 
third kind of new kings or princes grafted on the genealogy are 
the chief famous British warriors against the Bomans, designed 
to set out the honour of the kingdom, and render the history 
more taking and agreeable to the natives. Such are Caracta- 
cus, king of the Silures; Galgacus, the famous Caledonian 
general, called by Boece Galdus, or Corbredus Galdu& And 
the warlike Carausius, miscalled Carantius, is also grafted oa 
the new geneslogy, as are likewise Yoada and Yoadicia. 

^ Ftcie the tables of genealogy. 
K 
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Sec. 5. — A tMrd Proof against JBoeals History is the Forty 
Kings* Names forged upon corrupted Names of ffie Old Ome-- 
alogy, in or near Boece's own time^ 

A third proof is draiim from the difference or yariety that 
appears betwixt these names as they are set down in the most 
ancient and correct *oopies of the old genealogy, and the same 
names as they are deformed and corrupted in Boece's history. 
And here we haye a new and evident proof, not only of the 
forgery of this new genealogy, and so of sQl the history built 
upon it, but these yarieties point out to us the time in which 
these youchers of Boece were coined — ^to wit^ in the end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixtcjenlSh age. 

To set this in a clear light, let it be observed that the old 
names contained in our kings' genealogy are originally Gadio 
or Irish, that being the ancient language of the Scots. By con^ 
sequence, these names would be better preserved when tran- 
scribed by those that understood that language than by Low* 
landers, who, being wholly ignorant of it, woidd more readily 
mistake and corrupt these names in transcribing them ; and 
most of the copies we have of that genealogy being written by 
Lowlanders, the later the copies; are the more incorrect they 
must be in course, each new transcriber adding his own mis- 
takes to the faults of his copy. So, generally spealqng, the 
more incorrect we find any of these copies' of the genealogy, tli0 
more we are assured they were transcribed in later times. So^ 
if these names be nowhere more corrupted and incorrect than 
in the copies on which Boece's kings. and new genealogy have 
been framed, it will be a plain proof that the memoirs or 
youchers he followed were of a very late data 

But to come more close to the precisiB date of the. voi^chers 
of Boece's history, there needs only for that but to compare tlie 
MBS. copies of the royal genealogy, written in th^ latter end of 
the fifteenth and be^nning of the sixteenth age, with the. true 
Gaelic or Irish names, and with the most ancient and bast 
copies done in former ages, and both these copies with the 
names that Boece m^es use of in his history, as taken from 
his Yeremund, Campbell, and his other liew annals of ScotUrnds 
and it will visibly appear that the compilers of those pretended 
annals lived not in the eleventh age, where Yeremund is placed, 
nor in the twelfth or thirteenth, supposed to be the age of 
John Campbell, and that they were not Highlanders, as is pre^ 
tended that the same Campbell and Cornelius Hybemicus were, 
but that they were the contrivance or workmanship of some 
Lowlander, and done upon copies of the genealogy written only 
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in the fifteenth or sixteenth age, such as they were a little 
before Boece's own time. 

An evident proof of this is, that there hath been in the 
copies of the genealogy, on which Boece or his vouchers have 
composed their catalogue of kings, the very same corruptions ^ 
and false readings which we find in the copies of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth ages, and which are not commonly in the copies 
of the genealogy written in former ages, whereof the most 
ancient are generally the more correct and conformable to the 
genius of the Highland tongue. For example, in all the ancient 
cojttes of that genealogy preceding the fifteenth age, we read — 
ArindyU, Sin, Bosin, Echach or Ecchad, Achircir, Cruichlinch, 
Sencormac, Erch ; whereas, in the corrupted copies of the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth age, tod in these 
only, instead of ArindyU, we find Deamdill, upon which was 
forged Boece's fourth king, Domadilla ; instead of Sin, we read 
Fin, whence Boece's tenth king, Finanus ; instead of Bosin, we 
find Josin, whence Boece's nintii' king; Josina; in place of 
Echac, we find El^od or Ethad, whence Boece's twenty-fifth 
and twenty-eighth kings, Ethodius L and n. And a general 
mark that the transcribers of these genealogies lived in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth age is, that they for the most part read th 
for c^, as Athircir for Achirchir, whence Boece's twenty -ninth 
king, Athirco; and instead of Cruichlinch, they read Cruith* 
linm, whence Boece's thirty-fourth king, Crathlinthus ; ' Fencor- 
mac, instead of Sencormac, whence ^^ece's thirty-fifth king, 
Fincormacus ; instead of Erch, they read Erth, whence Boece's 
Erthns, father to Fergus n. To all these false readings of the 
latest transcribers of these genealogies, Boece or his helpers 
have added new ones of their own, which are net to be met 
with in any former copy of the genealogy, new or old, that I 
have seen, but may have been in the lat^t and most con*upted 
copiea Thus, instead of Fiachrach, they have probably read 
Siathrael, the F being changed into S^ the 6h into th in the 
middle of the word, and into el in the end of it-^all which were 
ordinary mistakes in the fifteenth age,, and only in it And 
from this corruption of the name Fiachrat^h, become Siathrael, 
came Boece's twenty-sixth king^ SathraeL By all which it 
seems evident that the memoirs furnished to Boece, whatever 
name they bore, were late pieces fotged upon corrupted copies 
of the old genealogy, not long before Boece's own time; and 
after they had been Udden some years, have been found out in 
Boece's time, and sent to him as copies of ancient histories of 
Scotland, probably betwixt the years 1522 and 1525 ; for in the^ 

^ See ooltunn the third of the first table. 
* Boeth. Tit Epiicop. Aberdon. foL 80, SI. 
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year 1622, as I have already observed, Boece seems to have 
known nothing of the annals or other mss. of Ycolmkill, but in 
the year 1525 he tells us he had his Veremimdos, J. Campbell, 
etc.^ sent him firom thence. 

Sec. VI. — Fcv/rth Proof: Boece*8 History stuffed with Fables. 

. A fourth proof of the forgery of Veremund, and of Boece's other 
vouchers, may be taken from the facts that he relates on the 
credit of his new vouchers, especially when these details which 
he gives are compared with the lame accounts we have of 
what passed in the northern parts of Britain, from the ear- 
liest and best historians, during those ages in which the forty 
kings are placed. 

1st. Not to insist here upon the difficulties of the early settle* 
ment of the Scots in Britain (of which afterwards), the account 
that Boece gives of the extent of their doBoinions in their begin- 
ning is plainly contrary to the certain accounts that we have of 
the extent of the Fictish dominions in the sixth age of Chris- 
tianity from Adamnanus, an eye-witness ; for it is evident that the 
Ficts, in the sixth age, possessed as yet, as they had done from 
the beginning, all the most northern parts of Scotland, which 
Boece makes his Fergus i. bestow liberally on the Soots, his 
followers, 800 years before. 

2d. Boece's visible contradictions to the Soman writers in 
what passed in their own time, such as his accounts of Came- 
lodunum, the Silures, the Brigantes, Caractacus, Yoada, Carau- 
sius, etc., the Boman wars or treaties with the Scots in the 
times of his Kings Ederus, Metellanus, Mogaldus, Ethodius l, 
Donald i., etc., — all which wars of the Soots with the Bomans 
Buchanan found so visibly fictitious, that he either contradicted 
them or passed them over in silence, though Boece quotes his 
Veremund, or other vouchers, for them aH 

3d. The fabulous stories in his history, copied from the 
Boman or other histories, such as the Scotish women married 
to the Ficts interceding between their husbands and parents, 
like the Sabine in Titus livius; King Mainus, like Numa, 
establishing the sacred rites ; the tables of the laws made by 
Feigus I., Domadilla, and others. And all politic deliberations 
and fine harangues he puts in his Scotish grandees' mouths, 
from the same Titus llvius and others. Besides these, his 
fables of new invention, as the message of Ftolemy, transformed 
from a geographer into a king of Egypt ; that of the two philo- 
sophers from Spain with the knowledge of the true Gkxl many 
years before the incarnation ; his making the Cambrians a dis- 
tinct nation from the Britains ; the story of Fergus u.'s expedi- 
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tion with AUarick to the destruction of Borne, and his brindng 
from thence a chest of books ; and so many other such like 
stories, all built on the authority of his Veremund and other 
vouchers, but all rejected also, or passed over in silence, by 
Buchanan. 

4th. In fine, the detail he gives of the lives, deaths, councils, 
wars, reigns, and all with their dates, of his forty kings, at as 
great length as if they had lived only a few ages before 
himself, and with as great assurance as if he had the authority 
of the best historians to go upon, is a new proof of a fertile 
invention. Besides that, even Veremundus' work, though it 
were extant, or could have been shown to be written in the 
eleventh age, could not be a sufficient authority to warrant a 
detail of transactions, many of which were past twelve or thir- 
teen ages before. 

Sec. VIL — Fifth Proof: New Principles of OowmMmt. 

In fine, a fifth proof of the imposture of Veremund, and of 
the other pretended ancient writers, on whose authority Boece 
built all that he relates of the first forty kings, over and above 
what J. Fordun's chronicle contains, is the new maxims of 
state directly levelled against monarchical government, together 
with all the precedents and examples which he relates of the 
Scotish kinss having been made accountable to their own sub- 
jects, and ^noxious to be punished by them for their mal- 
administration; — ^all which principles of government and pre- 
cedents of popular power, prove not only the imposture of 
Boece's vouchers, but do also make it manifest that, far from 
being the writings of authors of the eleventh or twelfth ages, 
where his Veremund, Campbell, etc. are placed, they are late 
inventions, composed no sooner than the fifteenth age, after 
the death of King James m., — that is, a little before Boece's 
own time. 

To make this evident, it might suffice to show that there is 
not so much as one clear instance of any such power or right 
exercised or claimed by the Scots, whether nobility or people, 
assembled or separated, over their kings, to be met with in any 
ancient history or record, from the banning of the monarchy 
till the reign of King James m. Bebels there had been in 
former ages among the Scots, as in other nations, and private 
traitors that have even attempted on the lives of their princes ; 
but these, far from being countenanced by the subjects, had 
been, on the contrary, treated as they deserved by the far 
greatest part of the nation. There have also been factions and 
insurrections of discontented parties in Scotlandi as in other 
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kingdoms ; but these have generally been either quelled hj the 
king's own prudence and authority, or suppressed by the con- 
currence of their loyal subjects; at least there never had been 
heard of among the Scots any such thing as an act of the states 
to justify rebeUious proceedings against the sovereign, till the 
Act * Of the Proposition of the Debate of the Field of Strive- 
ling/ made in the first Parliament of King James iv., a«d. 1488^ 
composed chiefly of the actors of the tragedy. 

That what I have here to say, in order to prove that the 
vouchers of Boece's history were posterior to the death of King 
James in.i and to the Act, entitled ' Of the Debate of the Field 
of Striveling,' made a.d. 1488, may not be misunderstood, I 
must here declare that in treating of this i^ubject my intention 
is to keep exactly within the bounds of an historian or critic, 
and to examine a pure matter of fact necessary towards disco-^ 
vering the precise age or time of the contrivance of the writings 
under the titles of Veremundus, John Campbell, etc., made use 
of by Boece as vouchers of his history. 

I have already shown in the preceding sections, by the errors 
of the copies of the old genealogy employed by the contrivers 
of these vouchers of Boece, that they could be no older than 
the fifteenth age. And here I intend to add a new proof of 
their being of that date, taken from the new maxims of govern- 
ment advanced by Boece on the credit of these writings, and 
particularly from the power attributed by them in ancient 
times to the nobles and people of Scotland to set up a tribunal 
for their kings, to call them to account for their administratiiHi, 
and to punish them for mal-administration with imprisonment, 
deposition, and even with death; and not content barely to 
advance these maxims as being principles or rules of the 
Scotish government, they have set down examples of their 
having been efifectually put in practice against no less than 
about a third part of their forty kings, and upon several others 
of their successors. 

So all that I intend here is to set down summarily on this 
head what is necessary to lay open the foundation on which 
Boece's history of the first forty kings seems to be built, and 
what appears to have been the occasion of its writing; and in 
order to that, to show in the first place that all that Boece's 
vouchers delivered of our kings being accountable to any u^der 
God for their administration, is contrary to the ancient laws, 
history, and custom of Scotland before the fifteenth age, and by 
consequence grounded only upon inventions in or about that 
time. 2d. To trace out the different steps and occasions by 
which the ancient notion of the right of the sovereignty of our 
kings came t9 be first obscured and diminished, and then the 
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right itself directly invaded by a faction of the nobility in the 
fifteenth age^ whence followed by degrees new maxims concern- 
ing the power of the nobility or people over their kings in cases 
of pretended mal-administration, and a new scheme of our 
ancient history adapted to justify and impose those new 
maxiTHfl on posterity. 

Sbo. VIIL — Principles ofScotish Chvemment according to 

the Old Laws of Scotland. 

And first, as to onr ancient laws. By all of them preceding 
the fifibeenth age, our kings held their crown only and immedi- 
ately of God, and were accountable to Him alone for their 
administration. None can be judged, or called to account, 
but by their superiors or peers. Our kings, by our ancient 
laws, had neither superiors nor equals on earth : * [Bex 
ScotisB^] nullum habet superiorem nisi ipsum Creatorem coeli 
& terraB, qui cuncta gubemai' And again: 'Dominus rex' 

SScotise] nullum potest habere parem, multo minus superiorem.' 
n all public acts, ancient and modem, our king is styled 
thus : * Our Sovereign Lord the King.* • 

The ancient Idngs of Scotland were by law and custom 
originally the sole fountain of all property, honours, or digni- 
ties, and of an temporal jurisdiction. As to property, our 
kings^ tiU Malcolm n., were sole proprietors of all the lands of 
Scotland. Malcolm was the first that was pleased to give 
them out and divide them among his subjects. It is by this 
acknowledgment that our most ancient laws begin : ' Dominus 
rex Malcokius ^ dedit & distribuit totam terram ScotisB homi- 
nibus suis.' And all the lands of Scotland are to this day 
holden mediately or immediately of the king ; ^ and though they 
are become many ages ago hereditary by the king's gift, no 
heir can enter but by the king's authority and writ, and on 
condition to bold them of him, and to be faithful to him as 
sovereign. 

The king is also the sole fountain of all titles of honour. It 
was his wiU and free choice that originally made a distinction 
between a nobleman and a commoner; and all noblemen 
of whatsoever d^ree are, as to their titles, honours, and privi- 
leges, the king^ creatures, as the tenor of all their patents 
b^us ('Creamus,' etc.) ; and even in the vulgar language their 
accession to their title, honour, or dignity is expressed by 
their being created lord, earl, duke, etc., by such or such of 

^ Begiam muestat. pnoil n. 8. ^ Ibid. lib. 2, c 44, n. 8. 

' Snpremns Dominus noster Rex. 

^ Le^ Maloalmi Maokenethy c. 1, n. 1« * Fotdon, lib. 4» c. 48. 
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our kings. Accordingly, our first earls are thought to be of 
Malcolm in.'s creation ; our first dukes are of thkt of Bobert 
m.; our first marquises and viscounts, of the creation of 
James vi. 

The king is the sole fountain of all temporal jurisdiction 
and l^islative power; all laws are both enacted and executed 
in his name and by his authority. Till the fifteenth age, our 
ancient laws ran in this style : 'Bex statuit/ or 'rex statuit cum 
consilio, aut deliberatione, & assensu prsdlatorum, comitum/ etc. 
All tribunals, from the highest to the lowest, sit and act by his 
authority; all courts are fenced in his name. The highest 
tribunal, that of the three estates or Parliament, is the long's 
great council; the several members of it are originally t£e 
king's counsellors, not his assessors; they have place and vote 
by authority derived oiiginally from him alone. The lords or 
barons, spiritual or temporal, by his creation; the commissioners 
of shires, by the lands that they hold of his gift, are eligible to 
represent the shires; the royal burghs are all of the king's 
erection, and from his authority they derive their privilege to 
have deputies in Parliament He alone made at first the dis-* 
tinction betwixt the royal burgh and the village. He alone 
hath power of the sword immediately from Qod, as His minis- 
ter ; and therefore by our laws, all rising in arms, all convoca- 
tion of the lieges, without the king's o^er and his authority, 
was treason. Thus far as to our laws. 

Sec. IX. — BigJU of the Scotish Monarchy according to Old 

Hidories. 

As to our histories, the only general histories we have now 
extant before King James the Tlurd's reign, are John Fordun's 
and Winton's chronicles, and the several writers of our monas- 
teries, who for the most part barely copied John Fordun's 
chronicle, or commented on it as far as he went, and continued 
it, and are known by the name of the several Scotichronicons, 
As to the chronicle of Melross, though more ancient than any 
of these, it begins only where Bede left off, in the eighth age ; 
and till Malcolm Eeanmore, it contains Uttle of the Scotish 
affairs. 

Now, in the first place, none of all these historians (and they 
are the only ones the Scots have till after King James the 
Third's death) have so much as one of the many instances or 
examples, related by Boece from his vouchers, of the Scotish 
nobility calling their kings to account, or dainnng any power 
to judge them, whether before or after the reign of Fergus n. 
As to the instances brought from Boece's histoiy of the first 
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forty kings preceding Fergus n., what we have already said in 
tliis article, and have as yet to add of that performance of 
Boece, is, I hope, sufficient to prove that all the particulars 
that Boece relates of the lives and actions of these forty kings 
(over and above what is contained in Fordun), and by conse- 
quence all the instances of the subjects exercising a power 
over their kings, are a plain forgery ; so there is need of no 
further answer. 

And as to the instances Boece gives of this power being 
exercised over our kings by their subjects, in the persons of six 
or seven of them, posterior to the reign of King Fergus n., — to wit, 
Constantine i., Ferquard i. and n., Eugen. vm., Donald Mac- 
Alpin v., Ethus, and Culen, — as to these, I say, Fordun, the 
only ancient ScotiBh historian who with his continuators con- 
tain any account of these kings' reigns, hath not one word 
either of their bad administration or of their subjects exercis- 
ing any power over them, but, on the contrary, gives a quite 
different account of such of them of whom he had found any 
particulars recorded. 

Thus as to Constantine i. Whereas Boece relates that he 
was killed by one of his nobles for his wickedness, Fordun,^ 
on the contrary, says not a word of his being a wicked prince, 
but that he died a natural death, after a long sickness. 

As to Donald v. or Donald MacAlpin, who, says Boece, 
was a cowardly, vicious prince, and therefore degraded by his 
nobles, and thrown into prison, where he laid hands on himself, 
Fordun,' on the contrary, says he was a brave soldier, a war- 
like and victorious king, and after a happy reign died a natural 
death; and the chronicle of Pasly* and others add, that he 
was kunented by the Scots at his death no less than Eeneth 
the Great, his brother, had been. 

As to King Ethus, who, according to Boece, was degraded by 
his nobles, and died in prison, Fordun ^ hath not a word of 
it, but says that Ethus was killed in battle by his competitor 
King Gr^ory; and long before Fordun, the same account is 
given of King Ethus* death by other writers. 

As to the Kings Ferquard i. and n., and Eugen. vm., who, 
according to Boece's vouchers, were punished by their nobles 
for their bad administration, Fordun hath not one word of 

^ Fordun, Hb. 8, co. 17, 18. 

s «£nit enim [Donaldiu] miles indytns k ad omnes sctiu bellioM fortis k 
pnmiiB.' — Fordun, lib. 4, c. 15. 

' ' Apnd Scoiuun rex DonalduB nmyenn caniis yiam ingressiu in lona sepnl* 
toBestinsaU pro qno tanquun pro rege Eenedo a Scotia planctaaextitit.' — Sooti- 
ehroH. PiuUU. xa. m InbL rtfia Lcndkn. Ub. 4, c. 16. ^ Idem in ScoHchmn, 
CofUg. Edmb,f in BeoMinm. de Pammurt^ etc 

4 Fordnn, lib. 4, o. 16. 
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that ; nor was aajrthing ever heard of it till, after King James 
m., it was first mentioned bj Boece. 

Aa to King Oulen, Fordon^ and other ancient writers own, 
indeed, he was a debauched prince ; but none of them, before 
Boece, speaks of any combination of the nobles against him, 
but that he was killed by a private nobleman in revenge for 
having ravished his daughter. And even Buchanan* owns that 
the nobles and other subjects took highly ill that attempt on 
his person, though tibey hated his vices. 

And these are all the examples or instances of our kings, 
since Fergus n., pretended, on Boece's s(de authority or that of 
his vouchers, to have been called to account or punished by 
their nobles ; of all which there is not the least mention made 
by any historian that wrote before the rebellion against King 
James m., and the Act made, A.D. 1483, to justify this rebdlion. 
The first account we have of any of those tragedies is from 
Boece, after that king^s death, and the passing tlutt Act 

In the second place, not only there is no word in our ancient 
historians of the Scots claiming any power over their kings, 
but on the contrary these historians formally attest the kii^s 
sovereignty as the foundation of the monarchy, and indeed of all 
government among the Scots. Thus Fordun, when he relates 
the origin of government among tibe Scots,' tells us that the 
Scots, at their first coming into Britain, were a rude, unpolished 
multitude, without any head or form of government, exposed to 
the oppression of the Picts ; which Fergus, the son of Ferchar 
or Feradac, a brave prince, of the royal descent of the Scots in 
Ireland, hearing of, and comp6tssionating the condition of the 
Scots in Britain, came over to them with a great number of 
young men ; and gathering together the Scots that had hitherto 
lived scattered amongthe Picts, and uniting them into one people 
with those he brought with him, he made himself the first king 
over them,^ and thus founded the.Scots' monarchy in Britain,^ 

1 Fordan, lib. 4, c 28. * Bnchan. in Oulen, r. 79, foL 56. 

^ ' 'Preterea dnm Picti Scotoe advenas htgnsmodi damnia affligerent & angna- 
tiis, nunciatum est claneulo gentis sne mt^oribas, qnali qvumtaqne per eoa dege^^ 
bant srompna.— Uac igitnr nt andiyit nobilii qnidam k immodica probitatia 
jnrenifl Fergus filins Fernad, sive Ferchardi, ex antiqnomm prosapia regom pro- 
genitus, quod scilicet Acephala ^ns son nationis absque rectore per Albionia 
vastas Ta«;ando solitudines, a Pictis ejecta degebat, cordis ob iram candescere 
cs^it. His igitur ezhortationibus & ambitions regnandi stimulatus ma^am 
sibi juyenum copiam accumulans, ad Albionem continuo progreaaoa eat, nbi a^- 
regatos e medio Pietorum Seotoa accolaa, una cum hia quoa aecum attulerat, in 
occidentalibus insuls locando finibus, ibidem super eos regem primum se con- 
atituit ' — Fordun, edit Heanie, lib. 1, c. 84, p. 57. 
* ' Snper eos regem primmn se oonstituit ' — Fardunt lib. 1, c. S4. 

. ^ ' Aa banc insnlam Albionis memoratns adreniens Ferguains, Scotorum pri- 
mus rex in ea creatua est quibus k ipse datis legibus k statutis, ab occidental! 
quidem oceano regnum, k ab inaulia uaque dorsum Albania dilatans, limitea 
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giving laws and making statutes for tiie government of his new 
kingdom. 

And this^ as we have already observed, is the most ancient 
accQunt we have, from onr. oldest historian extant, of the original 
of the Scotish monarchy; and, indeed, if we trace back all other 
certain histories^ sacred or profane, we shall find monarchy 
was the Sist government of the world, and the first kings the 
work of divine Providence, not of the people ; the very distinc- 
tion of nobles and commons was an effect of the wisdom of the 
prince, to assure and maintain the government and observation 
of the laws, by settling order and subordination among the sub- 
jects, and ranking them according to their merits and abilities. 
And this account that Fordun left of the origin of the Scotish 
monarchy was adopted and copied by all the authors of the 
several Bcotich/ranicons jn the fifteenth age, as being the only 
notion the Scots had of it till that time. 

Winton, our second general historian, though he had never 
seen Fordun, and wrote in the end of Bobert m., or during the 
captivity of King Jftmes L, in the beginning of the fifteenth age, 
gives us much the same account of the right of monarchy among 
the Scots as Fordun does, and delivers it as a firm conclusion 
that our kings are independent, and hold their crown and royal 
authority immediately of God, and are answerable to Him alone 
for their administration ; when, after having related how King 
Kenneth MacAlpin came to the Pictish crown, by the overthrow 
of that ancient people, he goes on in these words : — 

tCie •codf foonBit on iftit titlt ^ 
Xvt oitf i^ of oottoan inl()t 
yai tf (Otierit «f»a fsft teretogo 
ei^it to Un'.teiti ^air Lfnage: 
flnQ out ftjmg til ialn iin $tttt 
IDf (^on ftimielf imrnoHiate : 
9f»8 for iig mam ant li$ relief 
Crete It foiti (KoH for 0$ Ctejf, ' 
flm naiie uttit mwrnUt petiomie 
puf^ tii$ a frm contla^loitiie/ 

This in modem English prose is as follows : — 
' The kings of Scotknd claimed and entered into the posses- 
sion of the Pictish crown under the right and by the title of 
the Picts, without the assistance of any foreign force. Thus 

ibidem inter ngna eonotitnit : nam orientalifl oceani regnnm Pioti colnenmt ' — 
£Mlun, lib. 2, c. 11, p. 86. 

1 That of the Piota. > ' Leif/ vs. > ' For he is,' al. MS. 

* Winton'a Chionioi^ xa. bibUoth. reg. Lond. f. 98, and bibL jurid. Edinb. 
in the prologiie of the aixth book. 
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they recovered their inheritance, to remain for ever with their 
race, and to be holden by them immediately, and only of Grod 
HimseK: so that our king, for his holding and dependence, hath 
none to treat with but God as his only superior, and with no 
other person whatsoever. Hold this as a firm conclusion.' 

Thus Winton : and by these two writers, Fordun and Winton, 
the most ancient, and, indeed, the only general historians the 
Scots have extant before the tragedy of £ing James m., and 
who wrote independently one of another, as is plain by their 
works, as well as by all our ancient laws above mentioned, we 
see what notion the Scots had of the right of monarchy, and 
on what footing it was among them in the beginning of the 
fifteenth age. 

Until that time the peace and tranquillity of the kingdom, 
the rights of our kings, and of the subjects, were maintained 
and preserved on the part of the subjects by the singular re- 
spect and attachment that the Scots had for the ancient royal 
Ime of their kings, by their just administration, and by the 
grateful memory of so many of their royal predecessors that 
had sacrificed themselves for preserving or recovering their 
liberty and independency ; and on the king's part by a tender 
regard that our ancient kings had for their subjects, which was 
cluefiy grounded upon their uniform, and hearty concurrence to 
support the crown, and their readiness to march whenever called 
upon — and that on their own expenses — ^under the royal ban- 
ner, either to suppress all intestine commotions or repulse all 
foreign invasions: of all which our true histories famish abund- 
ance of examples in every age. So the bond or knot that 
united our ancient kings and people, till the long minorities 
that chiefly gave rise to the factions of the fifteenth age, was no 
other than a mutual confidence which they had one in another, 
they both being equally persuaded that the interests of each 
were dear to the other ; and this confidence made their happi- 
ness and mutual security, without any further ties than the 
usual oath of allegiance that the subjects took to their kings, 
and that of our ancient kings at their coronation, which in 
those times was veiy simple, but in its august simplicity in- 
cluded all that was necessary for the subjects' security and 
happiness. 

This is the account that our ancient historians give of it. At 
the coronation of each king, before he is blessed or anointed, 
he takes an oath, containing three promises, in this form : — 

' In the name of Christ,^ I promise these three things to 

1 ' In Ohristi somine promitto hac tria populo Chrigtxano milii sabdito. Ixnpri- 
siia, Me pneceptnnxm k opere pro Tiribtts impensnram nteodeaia Dei Jtpopulns 
Chmtianiu Teram pacem in noetro arbitrio, noatro tempore aenrei. 2a. Ut 
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the Christian people my subjects: — 1st That I shall give 
order, and employ my force and assistance, that the church of 
God and the Christian people may eujoy true peace during 
our time, under our government. 2d. I shall proMbit and hin- 
der all persons, of whatever degree, from violence and injustice. 
3d. In all judgments I shall follow the prescriptions of justice 
and mercy, to the end that our clement and merciful Qod may 
show mercy to me and to you.' 

And this is all the account we have of the engagements that 
our ancient kings made to their subjects; and the only guarantee 
or surety of the performance was the king's- own conscience, 
and the hopes he had of the mercy of God. Thus our kings of 
the race of Malcolm Keanmore and St Margaret lived with 
their people in the times we begin to have the susest and fullest 
accounts of our histoiy ; and whilst in our neighbourhood the 
contentions betwixt tlie kings and subjects were often carried 
to the greatest extremities, and new securities exacted of their 
kings by the name of Magna Charta, whereas in Scotland, as we 
read of no complaints made by the body of the subjects in those 
ages against their kings for oppressing their just rights and 
liberties, so there was no occasion of seeking redress, and much 
less of exacting from our kings public charters to secure them ; 
accordingly, the name of Magna Charta was never heard of in 
Scotland, nor do we find in all our ancient records or history 
that anything like to it was ever exacted of any of our kings 
in ancient times. As to our kings taking the coronation oath 
before the ceremony of their unction, which some of the adver- 
saries of the sovereignty of our ancient kings have made a 
handle of, those writers, it seems, did not know or reflect that 
the ceremony of unction of our kings was not in use in Scot- 
land till the time of Sobert i., who obtained an express Bull 
from Pope John xxii. for that end ; and accordingly his son, 
King David n., was anointed after the manner of other Chris- 
tian kings, and the ceremonv performed according to the rites 
of the Boman pontifical, which being adapted to the unction 
of kings of all kinds, as well elective as hereditary, it ia no 
wonder that the coronation oath is placed in the order of the 
lite before the actual unction. But nothing can be alleged &om 
that ceremony in flavour of the notion of a mutual stipulation 
between our ancient kings and people, as if the failing on one 
side did free the other; for what a famous writer (whose 
authority on this head is beyond all exception, and out of reach 

rapadtates ft omnes iniG[iiitate8 omnibiu gradibns interdicam. 8d. In omniboa 
jnoidia Aqnitatem k xmaericordiam eztoUam at mihi & Tobis indulgeat miaeri- 
cordiam snam demeua & miaericors Dens.' — Scotichron. Paslat, in BibL reg, 
Lo}td,f and Scotkhron, de Panmnre, Ub.. 4, c. 6. 
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of suspicion) says of the kings of Scotland in his tin^e, is at 
least no less certain in regard of all our ancient Mngs,^ 'that 
the king hath his authority how soon tlie breath of his father 
goes out, and acts with full regal power before he be crowned; 
so the coronation is only a solemn inauguration in that which is 
already his right' And in effect what this learned writer 
asserts in this place is conformable to the Scotish history and 
records, by which it appears that our kings (even after the 
introduction of the ceremony of the unction, made use of for 
the first time' at the coronation of King David n^ A.D. 1329) 
in their charters and other {public acts dated the yeari 
of their reign from the djBath of their immediate predecessor, 
without regeird to the time of their own coronation. We 
have a famous example of this in the reign of Eling James 
I. of Scotland, who, though he had been taken at sea, and 
carried prisoner into England, being then a child of fourteen 
years of age, before the death of his father, "King Robert m., 
A.D. 1406, and was detained there about eighteen years, till 
A.D. 1424, that he came home to Scotland and was crowned, 
yet in all his charters, as well as in his Parliaments, the 
years of his reign are dated from the death of the king his 
father, A.D. 1406. 

And even as to the coronation oath, such as I have set it 
down from the continuators of Fordun in the fifteenth age, it 
may be doubted whether it was in use before the introduction 
of the ceremony of the anointing, performed according to the 
rites of the Roman pontifical, where this coronation oath 
ihakes a part of the ceremonial, and is set down in equivalent 
terms with that which I have inserted above; for I have 
hitherto met with no account of it in what I have seen of our 
histories and records before that time, though the ceremony 
of the coronation of our kings, particularly that of Eling 
Alexander UL, is recorded at large, with many minute cir- 
cumstances, in the continuation of Fordun.* And as to the 
8cdtiehr(micon*8 inserting the form of the oath, which I have 
set down above, in his relation of the reign of the same King 
Alexander in., as the author treatlsl there of the duties of 
kings in general only, what he says of the coronation oath 
may have relation only to the practice of his own time, in 
the fifteenth century, when he wrote ; but I refer this point 
of criticism to the judgment of those who may have niore 

^ Vindication of the Authority of the Constitation, etc., by Gilbert Burnet^ 
FrofessoT of Theology in Glasgow, a.d. 1678, confer. 1, p. 168. 

* * Ante quern [Dayidem £ ii.] nnUua regUm Scotin legitur ftdne inunctum 
(sic) vel cum tali solemnitate coronatum (acV -^ Fordun, edit Heame, p. 
1018. 

' Fordun, edit Heame, pp. 757*76(^ 
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Opportanitj than I could have to peruse and examine the large 
Gontinuatois of Fordun and the records of Scotland. Mean- 
time, whether our ancient kings before King David n. took or 
took not the fore-mentioned oath at their coronatton, is a pure 
matter of fact or curiosity ; for besides that, their obl^ations to 
preserve all their subjects, of both the ^iritual and temporal 
estaJ^, in their just rights and privileges, were/ not the less 
binding before God, to. whom alone they were answerable for 
their administration. The mutual confidence, as I have already 
^bseryed,' betwixt our ancient kings and their people, the pater- 
nal affection these kings had for them, and the interest they 
had to maintain peace and union in the kingdom "for their own 
as well as for their subjects* security and happiness, were in 
those days no less powerful guarantees of our kings discharging 
the obligations and engagementa annexed by Alimghl^ God to 
their eminent station as His vicegerents, than all the ties, oaths, 
and acts that have been added in the latti»r ages, as any person 
that will examine the true history of Scotland may be easily 
coiuvinoed ofl 

I have insisted on this digression,, without any other design 
than to vindicate our Country in general,, and in particular our 
ancient nobility, from the accusation of barbarity and want of 
due respect to their kings in ancient times, which our modem 
historians since the fifteenth century have, by their trusting to 
forged vouchers (to say nothing here of some of their prineiples 
and particular views), given strangeis occasion to load them 
with ; wliereas in reality it is quite revense^ and will appear so 
to all that vdJl impartially examine the remains that we have 
of true history t)Il the confusions of the kingdom, occasioned 
particularly by the many long minorities in that fifteenth age ; 
there, being perhaps nowhere to be met with in any kingdom 
whatooever a more entire union betwixt king and peo^e, a 
more constant adhesion of subjects to the royal line, nor greater 
respect paid to. the sovereign by all^ and particularly by tlia 
nobility, than in Scotland in ancient times^ aa it will appear 
to:any that will take information £rom our only remidning 
historians before the fifteenth age, — Fordun with his eontinu- 
ators, aad Winton, and from, our records. < 

By a|l this^as weUas by what we have^rolated of our ancient 
laws and histories till the beginning of the fifteenth age, it is 
manifest that all the principles, anC more yet, the exercise of 
the deposing power in regard of the ancient kings of Scotland, 
in a word, the whole frame of Boece's history, or rather of 
the vouchers that he copied after, is new, unprecedented in all 
former reigns before that of King James m., unknown to the 
Scots in preceding ages, and hatched on puxpoae to serve the 
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turn of the ringleaders of the rebellion against that prince, and 
to fortify the Act which they made to screen themselves from 
the punishment due by all our ancient laws to their crime. 

We are now to inquire into the different steps by which the 
new notion of a power in the nobles or people, to limit or re- 
strain that of the crown, was first introduced among the Scots 
in the fifteenth age, and which grew up by degrees afterwards 
to that height as to produce all those dreadful convulsions that 
our posterior histories relate. 

The feeble reign of King Bobert m., followed by the long 
captivity of King James L, gave the cause of great confusions in 
the kingdom. £i these days, says a writer^ of that time, there 
was no law observed in Scotland; the great and powerful 
oppressed the weak, crimes remained unpunished, and justice 
seemed to be banished out of the kingdom. In effect, it was 
chiefly then that some of the great men first began to act with- 
in their own lordships as if they had had an independent 
authority, and as little kings ; their power and great attendance 
screening them from the pursuit of justice, they assembled 
men in arms, and made war one against another. 

In this case King James I. found the kingdom at his return 
from England, A.D. 1424. And being a prince of resolution, and 
a severe justiciary, he endeavoured by all means to retrieve the 
rights of the crown, re-establish order and public safety by 
his good laws, and his steadiness and inexorable severity in the 
execution of them, and in pimishing the transgressors, without 
respect of persons, of whatsoever quality ; as we may see by his 
ordering, the very next year after his return home, Duke Mur- 
doch, the late governor, to be arrested and imprisoned, with his 
sons, and the Earls of Lenox, March, Douglas, and Angus, and 
many others, all the most powerful men in the kingdom ; and 
yet more in the execution of the same Duke Murdoch and his 
sons, of the Earl of Lenox, and of several others, and in the 
forfeiture of the most ancient and most powerful Earl of March. 
And nothing can more effectually show how deeply the respect 
for the roycd authority was as yet rooted in the hearts of the 
Scots, than tins daring step of a king who was newly re- 
turned from a captivity of eighteen years, and almost a 
stranger to his people, and who was lately entered upon the 
government. 

These severe executions lay, indeed, very heavy on the minds 
of some of the great men accustomed to live, during some years, 

^ ' ▲.D. 1402. In difibns iUis non erat lex in Scotia : sed qnilibet potentioram 
jnniorem oppreasit & totom regnnm fuit unum Latrocinium : homicidia, de- 
priedationea, incendia, k caetera maleficia remanserant impnnita, k jnatitia rele- 
gate extra regui terminos exnlavit. '—CAar^for. vet, Moramea, foL 62. 
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independent, and gave them a jealousy of the regal power, 
whereof most of them, by the long disuse of it in the king's 
absence for so many years, had never as yet felt the weight nor 
known the extent of its authority. But the king having by 
these severities re-established the pubUc tranquillity, and 
delivered his subjects from oppression, and all the executions 
being according to law, and upon a fair trial of their peers, he 
was applauded bv the far greatest part of the nation, and gained 
so imiversally the hearts of his people, that the malcontents 
among the nobles were forced to stifle their resentments during 
the rest of the king's reign ; but they broke out with greater 
violence during those of his son and grandson, — several other 
things happening during this reign which augmented still more 
their fears and jealousies of the royal authority, and some that 
contributed to their exerting their resentments. 

Among others, the reassuming the crown - lands,^ whereof 
many of the great men had got themselves possessed by the 
profuseness of the late governors, became a new occasion of 
discontent The forfeiture of the Earl of March,' however well 
intended to remove so powerful a man from the neighbourhood 
of England, proved of bad consequence in the following reigns. 
The !^rl of March was a rival to, and check upon, the Earl of 
Douglas ; and this balance being taken off, the great power of 
the Earl of Douglas, and of his family and followers, proved an 
unsupportable burden to the crown, and encouraged them to en* 
deavour what had never been attempted before, that is (accord- 
ing to the phrase of the times), to bell the cat, or to make head 
against the king, and defy the government; especially being sure> 
in case of the worst, of a safe refuge and support from England* 

Another occasion of the growth of the power of the nobles, 
to balance that of the crown, was the combining of several 
gentlemen one with another in bonds of mutual defence, called 
bonds of Manred, against any that should attack them. We 
have a famous example of this, during the reign of King James 
II., in the bond or league of the Eark of Douglas and Crawf urd ; 
and though this cost the first his life, and chiefly contributed to 
ruin that powerful family, and though it had been prohibited 
by severe Acts of Parliament * in King James L's time, it con- 
tinued in the following reigns, and became the source of the 
greatest convulsions of the kingdom. 

But nothing contributed more to diminish the respect and awe 
of the majesty of our kings, and to enervate the regal authority, 
and so to lay the foundation of these convulsions of the govern- 
ment, than the long minorities, especially of the Kings James ii. 

^ Jac. I. Pari. L o. 0. * Jac. i. Par?« xiu c. 185. 

* ParL IL King James L o. 80. 
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and m. ' During those intervals^ though the laws were enacted' 
and the loyal authority exercised in the name of the king, yet 
the whole exercise of it was, by necessity, committed l^ the 
estates of the kingdom to some of the great men ; who, often 
envying one anotner, to fortify each his party by the king's 
person, though a child, stole him, as it were by turns, one from 
another, which did not a little contribute to diminish the 
respect due to his person, which till then had always been 
esteemed by the Scots as sacred, of whatever age he wa& 

Besides that, the exercise of the r^al autiiorit^ being in 
these minorities but precarious, in whosesoever hands it was 
lodged, and their administration depending on the states and 
nobility, those that exercised it durst not oftentimes venture to 
exert it, for fear of disobliging or incurring the opposition of 
others able to dispossess them. Whence it happened that 
some of the more powerful among the nobility lived in a land 
of independency of the government and laws, without yielding 
any obedience, or even paying any respect to them ; and being 
accustomed to this licentious way of living during the minori- 
ties, endeavoured to keep themselves in possession of it by force, 
even when the king came at age. 

Such, in particular, were the Earls of Douglas, who, being 
powerful by their own followers, and yet more by their com- 
bining with other great men, arrived at that height of 
presumption as to march with displayed banners at the head of 
a great army, composed of their rebellious adherents, agaixist the 
kmg. In those turbulent times, the kings were often obliged 
to manage with great caution the rest of their nobility, to 
keep them firm in their duty; and for the same reason, to use 
condescensions to their Parliaments, and allow them a larger 
share in the administration than was usual in the reigns of 
their ancestors. Some new and unusual expressions, which we 
meet with in the style of some of the Parliaments of these times« 
have been abused by a late writer,^ as if these expressions 
were to be looked upon as the standard of the Scotish consti- 
(tution ; not considering that, besides that most of these Acts 
were made during minorities, none of them but may be under- 
stood in a sense not derogatory to the light of monarchy, 
allowance being made to the circumstances 0I those times, and 
the divisions and tumultuous state of affairs occasioned by the 
fears and jealousies, industriously spread betwixt the kings and 
their subjects by seditious and designing men, — ^all which 
passages have been thoroughly discussed by the late learned 
historian Dr. Pat Abercromby, whose history, I mean chiefly 
the second volume of it, being generally better supported than 

^ Historical Account of the Bights of Scots' Pftrliament, A.D. 170.8. 
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any other by records ftad authentic documents^ is the best 
written piece of our history that I know of. 

It was chiefly under the reign of King James m. that all 
these different seeds of fears and jealotii§ies betwixt that king 
and a discontented party of his nobles increased to the greatest 
height, and produced the most dismal effects, by tiie protection 
that ikigland gave to the factious party, and by the divisions 
industriously sown by men of that party in the royal family ; 
and by their infusing, first, into the Duke of Albany, the king's 
brother, the poison of their rebellion, and the base and ambiti^ 
ous design of usurping his brother's crown,^ and holding it of 
the king of England ; and afterwards, the same factious men 
seducing the king's own son, the prince, to head their party, 
they brought to we field an army composed of the accomplices 
of their rebellion, and of their followers, against their sorereign, 
who, attended only by a part of his army, having precipitated 
unwarily a battle, b^ore the rest of his loyal snbjects, who 
were on their march from the north to his aid, were arrived, was 
defeated by the rebels, and barbarously murdered in the pursuit 

After which that same factious pcuiy,' observing that their 
young Mng began to repent of the crinle in which mej had en- 
gaged him, and that for penance, and as a sign of his repentance, 
he wore an iron chain, and fearing his resentment, to secure their 
lives and fortunes fix)m the punishment due by all the ancient 
laws of the land, th^ obliged that young inexperienced prince, 
who was still in their hands, to cail. an assembly in a parlia* 
menta]^ form; and there bdng a great majority (the loyal 
party, inferior in number, and seeing their prince, now their 
king, at the head of that assembly, not able, or not daring to 
oppose), made that unprecedented Act^ A.D. 1 488, entitled, ^ The 
Proposition of the Debate of the Eield of Striveling/ to acquit 
themselves and justify their rebellion. And as they knew how 
Ddious their crime was to all, both without and within the 
kingdom, — ^without it> to all princes and states in amity with 
^Scotland, such as the pope, who had excommunicated sJl that 
had a hakd in it, to Fnmce, Spain, Denmark, and other realms, 
— ^they therefore ooacted that.the king's seal and those of the 
three estates should be appended to this Act, in order to be 
shown, as should seem ezp^ent for the time, to all these dif- 
ferent princes. So the Act beaiSi and is set down by Dr. Aber- 
cromby,' fiom the black Acts in the life of King James iil, to 
whom I shall refer my reader for all that concerns this ttif;edy, 
and shall only take notice that this Act, far firom justifying the 

^ Abercromby's Life of King James ii. pp. 448, 444, etc. 

« PitBcptty Hifltory, p. »6. 

' Abercromb. torn. u. pp. 476, 477, etc. 
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party with the rest of the worlds abroad or at home, it did not 
80 much as justify them in their own consciences ; and far from 
thinking themselves innocent, free, and quit of the slaughter of 
King James m., etc., as they pretended in this Act, they were so 
conscious to themselves of their guilty that they had recourse to 
Pope Innocent vm. to obtain absolution of their crime, and 
from the censures of the church, which they had incurred by their 
rebellion ; protesting ' that they were sorry from the bottom of 
their hearts for their rebellion, and desirous to do penance for 
it' Upon which the pope empowered the abbots of Pasly and 
Jedward, and the Chancellor of Glasgo, to give them absolu- 
tion, as is more at length contained in the original Bull in the 
Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, dated 27th January 1491. 
Within the kingdom the horror of that crime was yet greater, 
and more universal and lasting ; for notwithstanding the afore- 
said Act made to palliate it, the heavy murmurs and complaints 
of the people continued above three years afterwards, especially 
upon accoimt that no inquiry had been made after the authors 
of the slaughter of the king. ' For this reason the third Parlia- 
ment of King James iv., assembled at Edinburgh the 20th of 
February 1491-92, made at last an Act, which begins thus: 
* Alswa, be the command and advertisement of our soveraign 
lord the Mng,^ it is avisit and ordainit be the lordis of the 
articlis (these are the proper words of the Act) for the eschewing 
and cessing of the hevy murmur and voice of the people of the 
dede ' and slaughter of umquhile,' our soveraign Loidis father 
and progenitor, quhom Grod assobde,^ King James m. That the 
persone or personis that put violent handis in his person and 
slew him, are nocht punisht ; the quhilk personis to be knawin 
and punisht after their demerits, our soveraign Lord is maist 
desirous; and for the knowledge thairof, quhat persone or 
personis were committaris of the said odious and cruel deid 
with their hands ; it is now statute and ordainit in this pre* 
sent Parliament, that,' etc. The Act goes on and promises 
a reward to those that shall make known those that were the 
murderers of the late king with their hands ; which affected 
expression is repeated no less than five different times in this 
Act, whereas the ordinary tenor of such Acts uses to include 
all that were airt and pairt, that is, aiders and abettors of 
any murder, or (as it is expressed in Queen Mary's proclama- 
tion, 12th February 1567, for the discovery of the murderers of 
King Henry, her husband) the ' personis, devisoris, counsalors, 
or actual committara of the said mischievous and treasonable 
murder.' But there being among those that sat in this Parlia- 

^ BecordB of the Parliament of King James rr., foL 155. * Death. 

' The late. « Absolve. 
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ment, a.d. 1492, and that devised this Act, many of those that 
had been actually in arms in pursuit of their sovereign king, 
James m., when he was killed, they were careful in wording of 
it, so as that it might not reach themselves, and therefore 
took care it should be expressed in this unusual tenor, and 
comprehend only those that had put violent hands on the 
kinfps person^ or murdered him with their own hands. 

But such an unnatural rebellion against one of the best^ 
princes of his time needed more than Acts made by the authois 
of the wickedness, met together in a packed assembly in the 
form of a Parliament, under a young prince whom they had 
made, in as-much as in them lay, a parricide, and who was still 
detained in the hands of those that had murdered his father,—* 
there needed more, I say, than an Act passed in such an assembly 
to justify to the world and to posterity such an inhuman and un- 
precedented attempt There remained yet for them to show 
that this Act was conformable to the constitution of the king- 
dom, at least to produce some instance or precedent of co-active 
power exercised b^ the nobles or states against any king of 
Scotland before King James m. ; for if they could have found 
any such instance in the history of the Scots, they had infal- 
libly alleged it in their Act, to justify their attempt in the eye 
of cdl Christendom, with the pope and other princes and states 
abroad, and with their fellow-subjects at home ; and as in the 
veiy first occasion after the rebellion against £ing James m. 
and this Act made to justify it, and after the publi^ing Boece's 
history, with all the tragical examples of deposing power which 
he relates on the credit of his forged vouchers, — as in the veiy 
first occasion, I say, after all this that the Scots took anqs 
against their sovereign. Queen Mary, they failed not to allege 
to the ambassadors of Queen Elizabeth, and of other foreign 
princes, for the justification of their action, the practice of their 
predecessors against her majesty's ancestors, and many prece- 
dents of former times, meaning those contained in Boece's 
vouchers, and the late one of £ng James m. So also that 
party of the Scotish nobility who had taken arms against King 
James m., and were masters of the young king's person, and of 
the Parliament they had obliged him to convocate, in order to 
acquit themselves and to prosecute those that had kept their 
all^;iance to the late king, had not failed to have alleged some 
such precedent in former times had there been any such ; and 
their not doing it at a jimcture in which they were so hard put 
to it to justify their proceedings in their famous Act, is a plain 
proof that no such precedent was to be found in those days, 
and by consequence that none of those precedents set down 

A See hk lilb by Dr. Abercrombj, in the second Tolune of the Scotieh HiBtofy, 
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by Boece^ on the faith of his Veremund and other pretended 
voucheis, or any other of the like nature, had ever been as yet 
heard of ; and this fact confirms beyond reply the truth of the 
third argument, which I brought against Boece's history of the 
forty kings, and that his Touchers were not forged till after the 
death of King James m* and after this Act, ^ Of the Proposition 
of the Debate of the Fidd of Striveling/ since it proves that 
all the principles and precedents of the deposing power con- 
tained in these vouchers were all new, and posterior to that time. 

Now the lives and fortunes of that part of the nobility who 
had pursued to death the late king depending on the stability 
of this their Act, and this Act being in itself very precarious, 
and liable to be reversed if a change at court should fall out, 
and that the young king should happen to put himself into the 
hands of those that had given proof of their lojralty and attach- 
ment to the crown by their firm Adhesion to the late king his 
father, and that he came to open daily more his eyes upon the 
guilt of the parricide in which the authors of this Act had en- 
gaged him, and so might, for reparation, execute upon them the 
laws against rebellion, as he had begun to punish himself for it, 
— affairs being in this state, and all the security of the adverse 
party to the late king depending on the staMity of their new 
Act, and nothing braig more necessary to fortify, propagate, 
and diminish the horror that postmty might conceive of tiieir 
attempt than precedents of such like attempts in former ages, 
and none such being extant at that time in all the Sootish his^ 
tories, it was of Ute last importance to ihe party, and very 
natural f<^ some of thdr adherents, to invent histories fit ft>r 
the purpose, to give them names and an air of antiquity, and 
carefully hide them till a proper season in some comer, so as they 
might easily be found out in due time by those who, being thenw 
selves ignorant of the artifice, as well as incapable of judging 
of ancient pieces, they were sure would not fail to proclaim their 
new discoveries everywhere as curious and valuable pieces of 
ancient history of the Scots, which had escaped the destruction 
made of them by King Edward i. of Englajid; and so it happened. 

These are, indeed, but conjectures ; but when all that hath 
been already said at length of the nature and contents of Yere- 
mund and these other pretended ancient pieces of the Scotish 
history, the circumstances of time, and the want in which the 
authors of the enterprise against King James m. were of pre- 
cedents, — ^when all l£is is impartially considered, and that within 
a few years after this unprecedented Act^ at least as soon as a 
proper season, such as the confusions of a new minority, was 
found, and a fit tool, that is, the most eloquent, and perhaps the 
most credulous, of the Scotish writers, to say nothing of his prin- 
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ciples concemmg govemment, — ^when, I say, one meets with a 
whole new series of history, detailed into particulars never 
heard of before, wholly built upon new principles of govern- 
ment inconsistent with all the former histories and laws of the 
Scotish nation, exemplified in a great number of facts and in- 
stances of a power exercised by the Scotish nobles over their 
Tsmg^ in ancient times, and this history hurried out in unusual 
haste, and producing nothing for its vouchers in the most in- 
credible narrations but authors wholly unknown till then, 
appearing on a sudden from dark and remote comers, and 
suddenly disappearing again, and these absolutely inconsistent 
with all other ancient histories, foreign and domestic, — ^but 
especially when one finds that the first appearance of these 
pretended vouchers happened precisely at or about the times 
in which the factious party stood so much in need of prece- 
dents from ancient times of kings called to account by their 
subjects, what can be rationally thought of the whole, but 
that one of the chief views of the first authors of this contri- 
vance was to justify the late tragedy of King James m. and the 
Act made to support it, to raise the power of the nobility or 
states and depress the majesty of kings, and to set up a tribu- 
nal on earth for him who by all former laws and histories 
was answerable for his administration to God alone ; and that 
all the ancient succession of kings in the Scotish line before 
Fergus il, and all those glorious pretended achievements that 
accompany this new scheme of lustory, were only designed to 
flatter the nation into a belief of it, and to make it go better 
down with the king and people ? 

So that whoever will impartially consider the new principles 
and scheme of government contained in Boece's history, with 
the many instances it furnishes of the kings of Scotland called 
to an account and punished by their subjects for pretended 
maladministration, and compare that history with all the 
Scotish histories or chronicles written before the reign of King 
James in. (in none of which will be found so much as one in- 
stance of any such popular power either exercised or even 
claimed by the Scots over their sovereigns), will be forced to 
add to all the proofs we have already given of the forgery of 
Boeoe's vouchers this new one, and naturally conclude that all 
these pretended writers, on whose authority Boece built his 
history of the forty kings, are late inventions posterior to the 
death of Sang James m., designed only to serve a turn ; and so 
be convinced by a new proof^ not oidy of the forgery of Vere- 
muud and his other vouchers, but of their being composed a 
-little before Boece's own time, upon occasion of the rebellion 
against King James m., and the Act made to justify it 
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Who the first authors of this forgery were is not, especiall]^ 
at this distance of time, to be guessed at ; and, to be sure, be who 
t^ey will, they took care to have this work of darkness so 
wanly carried on as not be discovered. But it cannot be 
doubted but that the first contrivers have been some of these 
concerned in the factions against the government in these days^ 
or dependents on them, who, like .Ajinius of Yiterbe, another 
£Eanous impostor who lived at the same time, have in all appear- 
ance first forged upon John Fordun's chronicle new histories 
of Scotland under the names of Veremund, John Campbell, etc., 
and then conveyed them so cunningly to the place where they 
were found, and supposed to have been long preserved, that 
both the noblemen who sent them, and Boece who made use of 
them as copies of genuine records, were equally imposed upon. 

But be this as it will, it is but too evident by the writers 
about that time, that partly by the power the states or nobles 
had assumed on occasion of the long minority of Kings James ii.» 
in., and v., and for the other reasons mentioned before, but 
especially on occasion of this Act to justify the rebellion against 
King James m., partly by the many bad examples which our 
neighbours of England had given in their wars against King 
John and King Henry in., in their conduct towards their Kings 
Edward n. and Bichaoxl n., as well as in the whole course of the 
contest betwixt the houses of Lancaster and York, — ^by all these 
occasions, I say, the respect for the persons and dignity of our 
kings was so generally diminished among the Scots towards the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth age, the spirit 
of rebellion and sedition raised to such a piteh, and the opinion 
of the power of the states and nobles (in itself so populaj*) had 
gained so much ground, that even very well-meaning men and 
otherwise learned were imbued with it. 

Such were the notions of John Major,^ as appears by his 
scholastic reasonings on the right of King Bobert Bruce to the 
crown, in his history published some four or five years before 
that of Boece ; such were also those of Hector Boece himself, 
who, though the account he gave to the public how he came 
by his vouchers screens him in a great measure from being 
suspected to have contrived them himself, yet he had never 
80 confidently delivered the principles and facts he relates 
against the sovereignty of the kings of Scotland in ancient 
times, had he not been already in some measure tainted with 
them, as we have already observed. 

And thus far as to Hector Boece and his history of the first 
forty kings. It remains now to examine that of Buchanan, 
after I have first given an account of the histories of the first 

1 Joan. M^j. fd. 78. 
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forty kings as they are set down by Bishop Lesly and David 
Chambers, who in order of time were the first that wrote 
the history of Scotland after Boece, and some years before 
Buchanan ; and all of them wrote on Boece's plan, and copied 
from him. 

Abt. in. — Of John, Lealy, Bishop of BosSy and Ms History of 

Scotland. 

John Lesly, bred at Aberdeen, finished his studies in the 
University of Paris, where, having tdcen the degree of licen- 
tiate of the laws, he was chosen one of the procurators, A.D, 
1553, and after having passed doctor of the laws, returned home, 
and was made official of Aberdeen, aJ). 1560. He was one of 
those that came to Edinburgh firom that university to defend 
the ancient religion against Sie new Seformers, and in the year 
following was sent over to France by a party of the nobility 
to invite Queen Mary home, A.D. 1566. He was chosen one of 
the lords of the session and of the privy council by the queen^ 
and named by her majesty to the bishopric of Boss, a.d. 1568 ; 
he was one of the chief of the commissioners for the queen in the 
conferences held at York and London against Murray and his 
party, and continued afterwards her majest/s ambassador at 
the English court four or five years, the two last of which he 
was kept prisoner bv Queen Elizabeth, and at last got leave to 
go to F^ce, where ne arrived in January 1 574. He went after- 
wards, first to Oermany, then to Bome, to promote the queen his 
sovereign's cause, and solicit at the Imperial court the restitu- 
tion of the Scotidi monasteries. He was consecrated bishop at 
Bome, and published his history of Scotland, dedicated to Pope 
Gr^ory xni., who was at the expense of printing it, and of the 
cuts of the king^s genealogies and of the map of Scotland ; it 
was published in the beginning of the year 1578. From Bome 
he returned back to Gknrmany, continuing his negotiations for 
his soverel);n and his country, and obtained that same year, 
1578, an edict of the Emperor Bodolph for re-establishing the 
Scotish monasteries. From thence he came back to France, 
where he was for some years sufiragan to the archbishop of 
Bouen till Queen Mary's death, after which he went into Flan- 
ders. He died at Brussels, A.D. 1596. 

As to his history of Scotland, having been (as we have seen) 
all along, till the time that he publish^ it, continually in pub^ 
lie business, negotiations, or voyages, he had very litue leisure 
to compose a histoiy, except during the last two years he was 
in En^and in prison. Aiid in effect' he informs us himself 

' ' Sootomin historiam, qwrn in oarcere radioiem infonuanm, indeque tan* 
qjum nanfragii tobolam in italiam importanin ; texendun aea potioa a piin* 
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that it was during that imprisonment that he compiled it 
in a rude draft, and polished it afterwards during the abodd 
he made at Bome, which could not be long, since he calls 
it some months (hia mensibus'^). So that the circomstances 
in which he wrote would alone engage us not to look upon 
it as a work of much time and discussion, nor take strictly 
in the literal sense what he says in his preface te his countiy- 
men of his consultinj; upon his history, and comparing it 
with the annals' kept in the royal archives of Scotland, with 
the books of Pasly, Scoon, and other monastery books, which 
those that have seen what remain of these books, and have 
examined Bishop Lesly's history, may be apt to take it for a 
bare flourish of rhetoric, in order to grace his performance with 
strangers ; but I would rather interpret his expression as mean- 
ing only that he had formerly seen before his leaving Scotland 
some of these monuments of history, as a curious man is apt to 
do, but that after many years spent in public negotiations and 
troubles, he had no distinct memory of them in particular, else 
to be sure he had never mentioned them as a standard of his 
history, unless he means that he had seen them at second-hand, — 
thiat is, in the only original he had to follow in foreign countries, 
or under confinement, and which it is evident he followed ver- 
batim — to wit, the history of Boece, whom he no doubt sup- 
posed had perused them. 

And to prove that Bishop Lesly's history, especially that 
part of it which relates to the first forty kings contained in his 
first three books, which is all of it in which I am at present 
concerned, was not founded upon the chronicles of Scoon, Pasly, 
or our monastery books, there needs no more but to remember 
what we have already often observed, that those chronicles, and 
all our monastery books that have yet appeared, are really mere 
copies of Fordun. As to the story of the forty or forty-five 
kings before Fergus, tiie son of Eich, called Fergus n., and, in- 
deed, as to aU the Scotish history till King David i/s death, 
and then compare Lesly's history of the first forty kings on the 
one hand with Fordun's accounte of them, and on the other 
with those of Boece, and it will plainly appear that Bishop 
Lesly's is a bare abridgment of Bc^ce, — even in the most in- 
credible stories, — and difiers no less than Boece does from For- 
dun's accounte of these first kings, and by consequence from 
all our ancient monastery books. 

dpio denao retexendam qua potoi diligentia curayi' — EjpitL dedic, ad Cfreg. P, 
XIII. p. 7. 

> ' t'oBtam biuie non tun meom SootieiimTe, <|tiam Bomiuiam etri a nobis 
antea eonceptns Roma tamen hia mensibua (niazun^ editoa adolevit),' etc. — 
Bpiit, dedic ad Card, SermoneUam ScoUa protector, p. 8. 

' Panenes. ad nobiL k pop. Seot. p.. 14. 
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: And, indeed, that is all that could be expected in those days 
from one in Bishop Lesly's circumstances, who, having no 
leisure from his constant employments at home, and no oppor- 
tunity in his prisons, voyages, and negotiations abroad, to com- 
pae a new history ftom what remains there were of our ancient 
monastery books, and finding also Boece's history generally 
received in those days as the standard of our history, but that 
the prolixity of it made it tedious to the readers,^ he thought 
the best service he could do to his country was to abridge it, 
by retrenching what seemed superfluous, retaining still the 
same body of history and all that seemed substantial in it ; but 
I conceive it may be presumed of a person of Bishop Lesl/s 
character, loyalty, and good sense, that if his afPairs and cir- 
cumstances had allowed him the leisure and conveniency of 
examining Boece's history, upon what remained of Fordun and 
his continuators, and upon the accounts that the Soman and 
ancient British writers give of the northern parts of Britain, he 
woidd have made great alterations in Boece's history of the first 
forty kings, both as to the facts related and as to the principles 
of government it is built upon. What is, then, truly valuable in 
Bishop Lesly's history, is that part of it which is properly his 
own, where he is guided by his own lights, and not by those of 
Boece, especially the accounts which he gives of transactions 
in Scotland from the death of King James v.. till Queen Mary's 
return to Scotland, aj). 1561. And as to his true principles 
on monarchical government, and on the independency of sove- 
reigns of all except Ood alone, the curious may find them 
proved from Scripture in a writing' he gave in to Queen Eliza- 
beth, the 4th of March 1570-71. 

Aet. IV. — Of David Charnbers of Ormonde his Abridgment oftJie 
Scotish History^ and Citations from Veremund. 

David Chambers of Ormond was one 6f the lords of the se£h 
sion in Queen Mary's time, and being afterwards banished his 
country, came to Paris about the year 1571. He wrote an 
abridgment of the history of the popes, emperors, kings of France 
and ^tland, which he dedicated first to King Charles nc., aj>. 
1572, and afterwards, with new editions, to King Henry m., 
A.D. 1579. It is of this last edition that I made use. His 
histoiy of Scotland, which was his chief view, is a bare abridg- 

' ' Mnltl k ezteri k nostri mild fiienint anthorw— nt snteactn sstatiB bistoium 
quam Joan. H^jcryeift sed non aatb omataft Hect. Boetind omata, aed non satis 
preasa oratione (at nommlli qiuenintiir) expHoant, - arctina comprimerem'. — 
Xeal partBnU, ad.Seot, p. 14, edit. Bow.. . 

* Cotton Library, Caligula, c. 1, foL 61. 
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ment of that of Hector Boeoe, even in the most tmacooiintablQ 
stories of the first forty kings. 

What is particolar in Chamhers is, that he tells ns that he 
himself, as well as Boeoe^ had seen the famous Yeremund and 
Boece's other yonchers. At first, one would be apt to believe 
that he had seen them only, as no doubt the EngUsh historian 
Baker (who sets them down among his vouchers) saw them, at 
second-hand, and only in Boeca But Chambers,^ quoting in 
particular Yeremund's own words from his epistle dedicatoiy 
to Malcolm Keanmore, and in another place ' the second book 
of Yeremund's history (which are particubis that Boece does 
not make mention of), — these citations, I say, seem to put it out 
of doubt (1) that &ere was really extant a compilation of 
Scotish history in the beginning of the sixteenth age that bore 
the name of Yeremund, which Boece and David Chambers both 
must have seen and perused ; (2) that what the learned Gor- 
don ' of Straloch heanl of Boece's destroying Yeremund, with 
other vouchers of his history, must be a mistake. 

But let this be as it will, these two particular citations of 
Chambers from Yeremund do both serve for a further conviction 
that this pretended Yeremund's history was a fabulous inven- 
tion of latter ages. The first passage contains a copy of the 
first French and Scotish league betwixt Charlemagne and King 
Achajus, A.D. 792. And of this league Chambers pretends to 

S've us bom his Yeremund the articles in their proper terms,* 
Miring a mutual obligation on both nations to assist one another 
against the English, who, this league supposes, had then wars 
with the Frencm as ordinarily as in the fifteenth age. 

Now, in the first place, though there are proofs that Charle- 
macne entertained friendship with the king of Scots as he did 
with other neighbouring princes, yet it is certain on the one 
hand, that the neptarchy subsisting yet in England, their own 
divisions left no room for their annoying France, especially 
under such a powerful prince as Charlemagne ; nor do we find 
tliat ever they attempted it till they had a settled interest to 
maintain in France after the Norman Conquest, so there was 
not the least occasion for the Scots going to the French assist- 
ance when attacked by the English ; ai]d even Chambers him- 

1 Hist de D. ChamlyrML foL 228. * Ibid. foL 95. 

* Nicolioo. Soot hilt, libnuy, p. 76. 

^ * lift teneur de ralliftiice perpetueUe ftmiti^, etc. L'iiuure dee Angloie, oa 
force de lean annet levies contro run deedits Fraii9oi8 on Eecoeeoie, aen com- 
mune k fepooftste par tona lea denz. Lea Fmn^oia etant peraecntez de gnerro 
par laa Annoia, le Boy d'Eaooaae Iny fonmiift de aoldata anx depena dn B07 de 
Franca, I/ea Eaooaaoia etant pfOToqnez par lea Angloia aeront aidez k 
aeoonma par lea Fran9oi8 a lean traix k depena,' etc.— 2>. Oh/amb, (61 95, 96, 
f xom y eremnnd. 
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self is forced to own in other places that there was no need of 
this mutual succour till about three or four hundred years after 
this. And so it is evident that the true Veremund (if ever 
there was such a man)^ living under King Malcolm in.> and 
writing, as we are told, A.D. 1076, could never have advanced 
that the kings of France and Scotland had made in the year 
792, about three hundred years before, a league offensive and 
defensive against the English, since he could not be ignorant 
that it was scarce, full ten years since the English, having 
acquired by William the Conqueror possessions in France, b^an 
for the first time to have occasion of war with the French ; but 
a writer of the fifteenth or sixteenth age personating Veremund 
was not obliged to know so mucL 

On the other hand, the Scots in those early times were in no 
posture to assist France, much less to send over to it 4000 
men, as Chambers tells us that King Achajus sent them under 
his brother Willejm (a way of spelling the name Willelmus or 
William never in use till the fifteenth century), or* Gilmer, as 
otiiers call him, for this was in the end of the eighth age, when 
the kingdom of the Scots in Britain was as yet confined to the 
western coasts of Albany, — ^the whole eastern coast, from the 
utmost bounds of the north to Northumberland, being still 
tmder the dominion of the Picts,' whose monarchy sul^isted 
in their own name about forty years after this ; so the Scots 
could have no correspondence with France, nor send them 
forces, but what must have passed through the Picdsh or Saxon 
territories. 

In the second place, these articles of the league, which Cham- 
bers says he had from Veremund, confirm what is proved else- 
where,' that the compilation of Scotish history, attributed to 
Veremund, was the work of an author of the fifteenth age or 
thereabout For the terms in which Chambers cites from his 
Veremund the articles of this league are the very same in sub- 
stance, and almost the formal expressions, that we find in the 
copies of the leagues betwixt the French and Scots in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth age, and visibly borrowed fix>m them. 

As to the real league itself betwixt France aud Scotland, 
there is no doubt but it was one of the most ancient in Europe, 
observed for many ages without any interruption, and with the 
greatest fidelity by 1x>th nationa And we nave to this day a 
continued series or tract of these leagues, renewed in every 
reign till the union of the Scotish and Eiiglish crowns, from the 
reien of Bobert the Bruce, in whose allmnce with Charles le 
Bel it is said to have subsisted a long time before ; ' and as to 

■ 8wr€^ pp. SI, 62, et * Supra, p. 146, etc 
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the beginning of it in Charlemagne's time» before Hector Bbece 
and Chambers, it is, indeed, mentioned by Fordun,^ and by all 
our monastery books that continued him down, bat they men- 
tion it only in general as a tradition (v4 tradttur), aiid they 
allege that the occasion of it was only that the English or 
Scucons exercised piracy sometimes on the coast of France, which 
surely required no need of sendiog forces firom Scotland, to 
France, as the articles al the league that Chambers relates from 
Veremund expressly bear ; nor is there, indeed, any word of the 
articles at all, or of Veremund himself to be met with in For^ 
dun or any of his continuators, — and no wonder, for neither thesei 
particulars, nor the Veremund from which they are taken, were 
as yet invented. 

As to the second passage, related by Chambers ' as taken ver- 
hatim from his Veremund, the simple reading of it may suffice 
to convince any man skilled in the accounts of the ancient state 
of the north of Britain that the a^ithor of that compilation 
under Veremund's name was one of the most arrant foigers 
that ever wrote. Here is the passage itself translated £rom 
Chambers' own account: — ^'Veremund, a.Spaniard, in the epistle 
dedicatory of his book of the histories of Scotland, which he 
dedicated to Malcolm m., the eighty*sixth king, in the year 
1076, writes in the following words: "Although," says Vere-» 
mund, " there be many things contained in the said histories 
(of Scotland) which perhaps might seem to the readers some- 
what difficult to be believed^ since they are not wholly con^ 
firmed or attested by foreign historians, yet," says he, ''wheni 
they shall have considered that the Scots are situated in the 
northern parts of the island of Albion, and by ecmsequence 
very rarely frequented by strangers, which might give them 
occasion to write their actions; and when they shall have also 
heard that the Scots were not less happy, having almost always 
had, before the times of Christianity, the Druids, a religious 
people, for diligent chroniclers, and always (since they received 
Chnsldanity) rdigious men, faithful historiographers, since they 
had the Isles of Man and YcolmkiU, impr^nable places, where 
,they preserved securely their monuments and antiquities, with- 
out giving any copies of them, or even letting them be seen by 
strangers, — all thi^ considered," says he, ''they will cease to 
wonder that foreign writes say little or notlung of the Scotish 
antiquities." ' Thus Veremund. 

This, indeed, is an invention worthy of such an author, whidb, 

roys de France, & nostre loyalme k les roys & ledit loyaUne d'Saoosse escontre 
16 roy d'Engleterre. Co^fedaracum entre Us roys Charles le Bel & Robert 
de Bras, en 1826.' 
, 1 Fordnn, Ub. 8, c. 47. * Clumbers, foL 228, 229. 
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if it were admitted of, would alone suffice to screen from cen- 
sure or criticism all the cheats or forgers of old writings that 
ever were or may be. But. to let the story of the Scotish 
chronicles pass, which are pretended to have been written in 
the times of paganism by these religious Druids (though not one 
of the many authors that have given fuU accounts of them and 
of their manners ever reckoned writing of history among their 
institutions), one may evidently see in this passage that this 
author, who assumed the name of Yeremund, wrote with a 
formed design to impose on his credulous readers, and at the 
same time vriih. the precaution of a man who, conscious to him- 
self of forgery, foresaw his writings would be suspected as con- 
taining matters wholly new and never heard of in the world 
before. To prevent, therefore, this so obvious a suspicion, he is 
careful to inform us that these Druids, and after them the 
monks of Ycolmkill, guardians of those ancient annals of the 
Scots, made a great secret of them, and did not communicate 
them, or so much as let them be seen by any strai^r ; so no 
wonder if the ancient Boman or British writers make not the 
least mention of the noble feats they contained. 
. But not to ask this author many obvious questions as to what 
became of these annals, and hoW' they were preserved when 
Ycolmkill was frequently bumt^ and the abbots and monks slain, 
in the ninth and tenth age by the Danes passing to and from 
Ireland ; and supposing for a moment that the Scots had been 
in old times endued with that surprising modesty and self-denial, 
without example in all other countries, as to hide and conceal 
from all the rest of the world, down to Yeremund's and 
Boece's time, aU that ancient, glorious succession of kings, and 
those martial achievements performed in the highest antiquity^ 
as Boeoe and Chambers pretend to have copied from Yere- 
mund ; and allowing also that the then ancient annals of the 
Scots might have been kept in the dark during the first three 
or four hundred years of the Scotish monarchy, before the 
Bomans entered Britain, and before they had. any intercourse 
with the northern Britains, in which case, indeed, we are not 
to expect any accounts of the Scots in those early times from 
the Boman or British writers, — was it equally in the power of 
these keepers of the archives of Ycolmkill to conceal the Scotish 
achievements against the Bomans since the coming in of the 
Bomans to Britein, if it be true that the Scoto had frequent 
battles 'slnd treaties with them, even from Julius Caesar and 
Augustus' time, and made such a figure in Britain as Boece 
and Chambers have it from Yeremund, and that for more than 
three hundred years, down till the middle of the fourth age ? 
To pass over tbd coutradiotion of the Scots making so long Bwk 
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a figare, and not being taken notice o( was it, I say, in their 
annalist's power to keep the Scots all these ages so unseen and 
nnheaid of, that not one of all the ancient Roman writers before 
Ammian Marcellin, such as Tacitus, Dio, Herodian, and oUicts, 
who give us details of the transactions or wars betwixt the 
Bomans and the inhabitants of North Britain, should ever have 
once mentioned the Scots ; nor any of the ancient geographers, 
Strabo, Mela, Ptolemy, or Solinus, in their descriptions of the 
northern as well as southern Britains, should so much as once 
have named them ? 

At this rate, it would seem that the whole race of ancient 
Scotish kings, the whole people, the kingdom itself, and their 
actions in peace and war, must have been as carefully kept 
secret during six or seven hundred years by these trusty guar- 
dians of the archives of Ycolmkill as the annals themselves ; or 
rather, who does not see that this invention of unknown and 
unseen annals and histories for so many ages is all a contradic- 
tion, and an iU-contrived artifice to screen the foigeiy of Yere* 
mund? 

All I shall say to conclude is, that it is a great advantage to 
truth that the most part of the forgers of pretended old writ- 
ings were, by the permission of Providence, generally so ex- 
tremely ignorant, and frequently of so little sense and judgment, 
that even almost in every passage of their inventions one may 
discover anachronisms, contradictions, and other marks of their 
forgery. 

And this is all that needs be said of David Chambers* history 
of the first forty Scotish kings, which, beina but an abridgment 
of that of Boece, and built on. the same auuiorities, must stand 
or fietll with it 

But this does not hinder David Chambers* abridgment, it 
being otherwise useful to history in more modem times ; nor 
his being himself a person of merit, both for his rank in the 
state, his travels, and sufferings in the service of Queen Mary, his 
lawful sovereign. 

Aet. V. — Of George StLchanarCs account of the first Forty Kings 

of the Scots in Britain* 

Sec. I. — The Introduction to Buchanan^s History. The Progress 
of the Doctrine of the Deposing Pov>er in Scotland. 

Before I enter upon the particular discussion of Buchanan's 
history, it is necessary, by way of introduction to it, to continue 
down the account of the progress and farther steps that the 
notions of a power lodged in Uie subjects to judge and depose 
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their Boveieigns made in Scotland in the interval betwixt the 
time of the publishing the histoiy of Boece, A.D. 1526^ and that 
of Buchanan, A.D. 1582. 

The long and tumultuous minority of King James v., who 
was only one year and five months old when he came to the 
crown, contributed not a little to fortify and spread the notion 
of the power of the nobility in the administration of the govern- 
ment, which during near twenty years was in their hands, 
excepting the short interval of the regency of the Duke of 
Albwy ; so that King James, a prince of a high spirit^ as soon 
as he came at age, thought himself obliged to use all his 
endeavours to recover the prerogative, and by consequence to 
restrain the overgrowing ppwer of the nobility. Thus we see 
that in his first Parliament ^ after his majority, the ancient style 
of the Acts of Parliament, which had been long out of use, is 
resumed, and they generally run thus: — ^'Our soveraign lord 
ordains,' etc. ; or, * our soveraign lord, with advice and consent of 
the prelates, barons, etc., ordains,' etc. And as to the nobility, 
it is thought by some that King James v. carried his resentments 
and resolution to humble them too far, or at least that he went 
too fast on in that design, and did not act with such caution as 
the temper of the people with whom he had to do did require. 
So he died in the struggle. 

By his death the crown falling again into a minority, and that 
of a woman, and the divisions of the state, occasioned by the 
emissaries and pensioners of England, and by the new opinions 
about religion, running higher than ever, the popular power 
made a new progress. And to confirm the matter, the levelling 
doctrines introduced by the first Scotish Beformers, trained up 
all of them in the republican Greneva principles, infected not 
only the nobility, but the commons ; so that whereas hitherto all 
the commotions that had happened in the kingdom, and the 
revolts against the sovereign, had been the effect of the factions 
of the nobility alone, without the commons having ever had 
any other share in rebellion than by blindly following the great 
men on whom they depended, it is very remarkable that from the 
time the Scots diunk the cup of the levelling Greneva doctrine, 
and never till then, the commons began to draw into factions by 
themselves, convocated by the ministers, and having them or 
some of theip zealota among the nobility incited by them at their 
head ; and the commons being once persuaded by these new 
doctors that monarchy had its first origin from the people's elec* 
tion of kings, and that all kings and magistrates were originally 
the people's creatures, they doubted not but they had still an 
equal power to depose or reform them as at first to create theou 

U Pari. Jftc. ▼. an. 15S5. ^ 
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It is no leas remarkable that till the times of this Beformatioii 
all rebellions in Scotland had proceeded fix)m the piiyate 
discontents and factions of some of the nobility, grown too 
powerful for the crown, or combining together by associations 
against it; and that in all the historj of Scotland, till the 
Beformers came in, it was never heard of that either the pretence 
of religion or the ancient clergy had ever any share in rebellions, 
much less were the churchmen the trumpeters of it; but that 
on the contrary they always used all their endeavours (witness 
the conduct of the Bishops Kenedy and Elphinston) to pacify 
commotions, and to compose any differences that happened 
betwixt the sovereign and the subjects ; and when factions grew, 
too high to be quelled by their mediation, the church's revenues 
were tdways at the king's disposal to enable him to suppress 
rebellion by the authority given him by God. But from the 
time that the Scotish Beformation set up, rebellion put on for 
the first time the mask of religion, and had some of the fa^ 
Scotish Beformers for the incen^aries of it, and their false glosses 
and interpreta&ons of the Holy Scripture the incentives ; and 
so it became more common, and more successful than ever before. 

It was, then, mainly under the cloak of religion and reformation 
that this spirit of revolt against the hiriier powers was first 
industriously infused and deeply rooted m the hearts of many 
of the Scotish commons and nobility, by the vehement invectives 
of John Enox and others of the first doctors of the Beformation, 
against the then governing powers, chiefly for these reasons, — 
that they remained firm and constant in the ancient religion, 
and would not repeal the laws and acts made in the time of 
their ancestors to support it. Upon that ground it was that 
those new doctors went about persuading the people by wrested 
texts of Scripture that when the supreme magistrate or sovereign 
refused or demurred to suppress the religion established by law 
(which they called idolatrj^, or continu^ to countenance it, in 
that case the nobles or commons were obliged either to compel 
their sovereign to abolish it, or take arms and do it themselves, 
whether their sovereign would or not This is the purport of 
two of the first blasts of the famous John Enox's trumpet of 
rebellion, — ^to wit, of his appellation to the nobility, a.d. 1555, 
and admonition to the commonalty of Scotland, aj). 1558, which 
are printed both at length at the end. of the edition of his 
histoiy in f oUo and in quarto. 

In consequence of this doctrine, during the regency of the 
queen who was mother to Queen Mary, several nobles and 
commons, stirred up by the violent declamations of these 
Beformers, combined together by oaths and leagues of mutual 
defence, under the title of the CangregcUian, and resolved to carry 
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on the alteration of religion by open violence in case that the 
queen regent should refuse to yield to their demands, and 
abolish the old religion, and give way to their innovations. 
Accordingly, upon the queen regent's opposing their new 
doctrine, they first took up arms against her, and having 
entered into league against the government with England, 
they obtained men and money from Queen Elizabeth for carry- 
ing on the rebellion; and not contented with that, they 
proceeded to depose the queen, mother to their sovereign, from 
the regency. 

Wlutt is very remarkable in their proceedings to depose the 
queen regent, or, as liiey called it, to suspend her nom the 
exercise of the regenoy, is, first, that notwithstanding the 
progress that the antimonarchical principles had made, especially 
by the seditious preachings and writings of Knox and others 
of the first Beformers, and though they were actually in arms 
against the government, yet the depriving the queen of the 
regency committed to her by the queen her daughter, their 
sovereign, and confirmed by Act of Parliament, the depriving 
her without authority of one or other was a thing so new and 
so unprecedented in all former history, that the Lords of the 
Congregation themselves demurred upon the point, and before 
they would venture to go on with it, thought it necessary to 
consult the two leading ministers of the Congregation, Knox and 
WiUocks, who were looked upon by them as oracles, and who 
both of them unanimously gave their judgment for the lawful- 
ness of that proceeding ; upon which decision the Lords of the 
Congregation, who by all the laws then in being had no other 
character but that of private subjects, and those rebels too, took 
upon them to deprive the queen, mother to their sovereign, of 
the administration of the government 

Another thing remarkable in their depriving the queen regent 
is the authority by which they profess to do it, to wit, ' in the 
name ' and by the authority (as their Act bears) of their sovereign 
lord [Francis, king of France and of Scotland] and of their 
sovereign lady [Queen Mary, daughter to the queen regent]/ 
That is, in plain terms, they make use of the name and au];hority 
of the king and queen to deprive the queen regent from acting 
by their authority, and endeavouring to execute their majesties' 
express orders, towards maintaining the ancient standing religion 
and opposing the new Beformation, towards suppressing open 
rebellion against their authority, and for her withstanding their 
destroying and ruining all the glorious monuments of the piety 
of the ancient kings and nobility of Scotland all over the 
kingdom^ without sparing even the ashes and sepulchres of their 

^Knoz, Hiat p. 195. 
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royal predecessors ; and especially for her making nse of the* 
auxiliaries sent from France by their majesties themselyes ta 
her aid against the rebels, to execute those their commissions. 
These were the crimes for which the oracles of the Scotish 
Beformation judged the queen regent worthy to be deprived of - 
her authority, and for which the Lords of the Congregation made 
use of the name and authority of the king and queen to deprive 
her ; and this is the first time I find the name and authority of 
the king made use of to deprive or oppose those acting by his 
commission. 

Archbishop Spotswood with good reason condemns this bold 
decision of Knox and Willocks,^ and their abusing the Holy 
Scripture to countenance it ; and no wonder, for he lived to see 
the dismal effects of this doctrine by men of the same principles 
carrying on a rebellion against a Protestant king [Charles l], and 
deposinc and banishing the Protestant bishops, and himself at 
the head of them, and that, too, on the same principles, with an 
equal show of Scripture texts interpreted by themselves. 

But to proceed: tiie Lords of the Congregation having obtained 
considerable forces by sea and land, with money to pay their 
own troops from England, and the queen regent being dead, 
chiefly of grief, in the castle of Edinburgh, they got the better 
of the loyal paj*ty, and a treatise ensued at Leith,' which was 
favourable to the Beformers, by the influence of Queen Elizabeth 
and of Monduc, the French ambassador in Scotland, whom all 
the world knows was th^i, though a bishop, but a very lewd 
one, a great favourer of the Beformers. However, this treatise 
was never ratified by Queen Mary.' Soon after, in August 1 560, 
the kingdom being now in confusion, a tumultuous assembly, 
chiefly composed of the favourers of the new religion, met at 
Edinburgh ; and though they had no commission nor authority 
from king or queen, the articles of the treatise at Leith not 
being ratified, they called themselves a Parliament, and took 
upon them an autiiority and jurisdiction superior to all our 
Parliaments that ever were, by rescinding at once all the laws 
and acts that had been made in Scotland in favour of the religion 
established by all our ancient Parliaments since these assemUies 
were in being, and by all our ancient kings since Christianity 
was first planted in Scotland. 

But the zeal of the first Beformers did not stop at the over* 
turning religion, but struck directly at the right of monarchy 
and at the person of the sovereign, by putting in execution this 
new maxim of state, which became the chief foundation of the 
Beformation in Scotland : * That when the king or soveraign was 
an idolater, a murtherer,' etc. (of which they sustained themselves 

' Spotswood, p. 186. "Knox, pp. 251, 252. 'Spotswood. 
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judges), ' Gtod!s people [the subjects that embraced the Beforma- 
tionj not only might, but ought to execute God's judgments 
upon him, according to Grod's law, and punish him, not as a king, 
but as an offender/ This was the common doctrine of Knox 
and his associates, the pillars of the Scotish Eeformation, and 
was maintained with the greatest assurance as a Scripture 
doctrine by the same John Knox and others of them against 
secretary Lethington, in a long conference of twenty pages, 
which may be seen in Knox's history.^ It was in consequence 
of this doctrine that Queen Mary their soyereign was thrown 
into prison, deprived of her royal authority, forced to resign her 
kingdom to an infant of thirteen months old, by which the whole 
exercise of the regal power might be conveyed to Murray and 
Morton, the leading men among this godly people ; and it was 
to justify these proceedings against the sovereign to posterity, 
and to make these principles of government pass for the ancient 
constitution of the kingdom and the right of the Scotish 
monarchy, that Buchanan first published Ms dialogue, De jwre 
regm apud Scotos, and afterwards his history to support it, as we 
are now to show more at length. 

Sec. II. — Of M. George Buchanan ; of his Writings against his 

Sovereign, Mary Qneen of Scotland, 

M. George Buchanan was bom in Lennox, about the year of 
our Lord 1506. After his first studies in Scotland he came to 
Paiifl. whence after two years he went home again and studied 
philosophy at St. Andrews. He came back to Paris A.D. 1527, 
and upon proof of his being made bachelor of arts in the 
University of St Andrews, he was, according to the privilege 
our Scotish universities enjoyed in those times in Paris, admitted 
to the same degree in that university, and commenced master of 
arts in April 1528, and in June 1530 he was elected one of the 
four procurators. The rest of his life, till he returned to Scot- 
land during Queen Mary's reign, may be seen done by himself 
among his works, and continueii on lately by Sir Robert Sibbald 
and Mr. Buddiman, to whom I must refer the reader for the 
high elogiums which all the best judges of prose and of verse 
in Buchanan's time, and ever since, have deservedly made of his 
elegant Latin style, and of his incomparable vein of poesy ; in 
hotik which kinds of literature he seems to have surpassed all 
that came before him since the decay of the purity of the Latin 
tongue, and perhaps all that have written since. It had been 
happy for his own memory and for his country if he had kept 
himself within these his proper talents, and not meddled with 

1 Knox, Hist from p. 877 to p. 897, edit in foL 
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politics, of which he could have no great experience, never having 
been bred to them, nor in any public business till he was past 
threescore years of aga And, indeed, it was a very surprising 
thing to wise and moderate men to see a private man, who had 
never been in any employment of the state, but had spent most 
of his years in collies or private families teaching youth, or in 
reading and forming his style in prose and verse on dassical 
authors, set up all on a sudden for a statesman, capable te give 
lessons of politics, and form new schemes of the government of 
states and monarchies, which is the subject of his book Dejure 
regni^ in which, says the learned Straloch, ' foi^tting himself, 
he treats of such matters as require the pen of the best divine 
and most skilful lawyer,' as well as of the most experienced 
statesman. 

And as to his talent in history, I mean that of ancient timeSi 
this requiring great knowledge of antiquity and critical learning, 
the two first books of his history of Scotland furnish us with a 
proof that he had applied himself to these studies, and was for 
those times more than ordinarily versed in them ; and if with 
that he had been more ft*ee of prejudices and of the spirit of 
party, less addicted to Platonic schemes of government of his 
own forming, and had found good vouchers and been exact to 
follow them, his fluent and copious Latin style would have 
rendered him more capable than any in his time to write the 
ancient history of his countiy with advantage. 

But if we may depend upon the character given of him by 
one of his friends that knew him weU, and lived familiarly witi^ 
him, I mean Sir James Melvil, no man was more unfit than 
Buchanan for giving us a true account or history of his own 
time, especially in ms old age, when he set about it. Buchanan, 
says this writer,^ was a stoic philosopher, who looked not far 
before him ; a man of noteble endowments for his learning and 
knowledge in Latin poesy, much honpured in other countries, 
eto. But he was easily abused ; and so facile, that he was led 
by every company that he haunted, which made him fiatctious in 
his old days, for he spoke and wrote as those who were about 
him. He was become careless^ following in many things the 
vulgar opinion. He was naturally popular, and extremely 
revengeful against any man yrho had offended him, which was 
his greatest fault To this my author adds two instances of his 
passionate revengeful humour. It was necessary to take notice 
here of this chai^acter given of Buchanan by one that knew him 
so well, for we shaU soon see the effects of it, e^)ecially of his 
credulity and passionate humour ; and all the accoimts that he 
hath left us of what passed in Scotland in his own time are new 

^ MelTil'a Mflmoin^ p. 125. 
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eonflnxiations of it, especiallj what he wrote against Queen 
Mary. 

That princess, who was herself a notable proficient in learning, 
and a great encourager of men of letters, had alwajs, both abrostd 
and at home, protected and favoured Buchanan. Among other 
gifts, she bestowed upon him, ▲.D. 1564, the temporal revenue of 
the abbey of Crosraguel ; and for the particular esteem that she 
had of his capacity, she invited him home to Scotland, as he 
informs us,* in order to trust him with the education of the 
prince her son, A.D. 1565, even before the child was bom. 
Accordingly, Buchanan had always extolled that princess with 
the greatest elogiums ; witness his dedication of his psalms, 
Nympha Caledonise, and others. But as soon as she fell into 
adversity, a sacrifice to the ambition of her base brother, the 
Prior of St Andrews, whom she had created Earl of Murray, and 
who had been Buchanan's pupil, he changed his note, and from 
being a great admirer of that illustrious princess, his sovereign 
and benefactrix, he became her mortal enemy, having contributed 
more than could have been expected of one of his low rank to 
her deposition from her royal dignity, having joined those that 
aimed at her life, and having afterwards with a pen dipped in 
vinegar and gall done all that lay in his power to ruin her 
reputation, which was dearer to her than her life. Now as his 
libel, Dt jwre regiU apad Scotaa, was chiefly designed to justify 
the rebelUous proceedings of her subjects against that queen, 
and his history calculate to support that libel, it seems neces- 
sary, in order to put this in a better light, and lay open the 
grounds of Buchanan's history, to say something here of the 
cause of that injured princess, and of the misfortunes that befell 
her. 

Queen Mary was firm in the religion of her ancestors ; and 
though at her return home to Scotlimd, by the persuasion of her 
base brother the prior (into whose hands, at her first coming, 
she had the misfortune to resign herself), and by the apprehension 
of a new rebellion from the zealots of the Knoxian party who 
beset her, she had been prevailed upon to leave matters of 
religion in the state she found them, and had even been led on 
to prosecute those that were the best disposed and the most 
capable to maintain her authority, and a liberty of conscience 
for those of her own persuasion, to wit, the family of Huntly; 
yet the Knoxian party was not able to persuade her to confirm 
the change of religion by Act of Parliament, or to establish the 
new religion by law, partly because of her aversion to force 
her subj^ts' consciences, and to give way to a legal prosecution 
of those of her own persuasion, and partly because, by degrees, 

^ BndluuL in Tita soa. 
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as she came to be better infonned of the state of the conntijr 
and of the spirit of that party, by their insolent and seditious 
declamations, and the boldness they had, especially Knox, in 
spite of all the laws, to send out their circular letters, and make 
a convocation of the lieges to execute their fieiy resolutions, the 
queen perceived that they drove on, as well at the ruin of mon- 
archy in the state, by rendering the regal authority precarious, 
as they had ruined hierarchy in the church ; so she began to be 
more on her guard with them,and not so liberal in her concessions. 

This increased their hatred against her, looking on their 
religion as unsecure as long as the queen's authority was 
aclmowledged, or that she herself was alive or at liberty; for 
however moderate she was in matters of religion in her own 
nature, her being descended by her mother of the house of 
Loraine and of Guise, and the bare name of Queen Mary, 
because of Queen Mary of England, made her odious and 
dreadful to the blind zealots ; and what the Earl of Kent said 
openly to her at Fodringhay the night before she suffered, — 
' Thv life will be the death of our religion, and thy death will 
be tne life of it,'^ — ^was all along, during all the course of her 
life, the secret sentiments of all the zealots of the Puritan party 
in Britain. As to the moderate Protestants, it is very well 
known she was highly respected by them, and had a consider- 
able party for her even in England; but whoever will impar- 
tially consider the whole tract of contradictions and misfortunes 
that attended her from the time that Henry n., king of France, 
her fi&ther-in-law, engaged her with her husband. King Frauds^ 
to assume the arms of England after the death of Queen Mary, 
and especially from her return to Scotland till her death, will 
easily discover that her attachment to the religion of her 
ancestors, the jealousy of Queen Elizabeth, and the ambition of 
Murray and Morton, were the real sources from whence origi- 
nally tiiey all proceeded. 

Everybody knows that these two lords, Murray and Morton, 
were the chief opposers of the queen's marriage with the Lord 
Damley, Murray openly taking arms with others his associates, 
and Morton secretly and bv craft ; and when the marriage was 
consummated in spite of them, and Murray was forced for his 
rebellion to fly into England, the next care of Morton, who 
remained at home, was to sow division betwixt the queen and 
her huaband by inspiring that young, inexperienced prince 
with the barbarous design of murdering her secretary Biccio in 
her own presence, whilst she was big with child. 

Here foUows a short account of that viUany, taken from 

' 'Tna Tita ezitiam erit nostrs religionu, at contra taam ezitiom ejnadem' 
crit yita.'^-Camden. viL EUz. p. 465, edit. foL 
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letters of tbe time. To prevent the attainder of Murray and 
of his accomplices, which was intended in the ensuing Parlia- 
ment, Morton, Lindsay, Suthven, and others, their friends, 
addressed themselves to King Henry, entreating him for Murray, 
promising him the matrimonial crown if he would follow their 
advice; and in order to that, they persuaded him to concur 
with them to destroy David Biccio, as being the chief obstacle, 
by his counsel to the queen, of his obtaining the matrimonial 
crown, and a greater share in the authority and administration. 
By these insinuations they persuaded this young, inexperienced, 
and ambitious nobleman not only to forget all the ties of 
honour, allegiance, and gratitude to his sovereign, who had 
preferred him to so many great princes that had courted her; 
but to commit the basest treachery, and hazard all at once 
the life of the queen his spouse and of the child in her womb 
(she being now about six months gone), by murdering her 
servant in her own presence, whereas they had daily occasion 
to do it in twenty o^er pla;^ Upon this writs were drawn 
up and mutually signed by this imprudent prince and the con- 
Bpirators; and accordingly, on Saturday night, the 9th of 
March, the queen being at supper with the Countess of Argyle, 
they possessed themselves of the palace, entered into the 
queen's closet, Eing Henry leading the way, threatened the 
queen, and barbarously murdered her servant Biccio. 

Meantime, they make the queen prisoner in her own palace ; 
but she having opened to her husband the danger to which 
they were both exposed by this plot, they escaped both in dis- 
guise to Dimbar, and the countty being acquainted, did assemble 
in defence of the queen, who returned to Ediinburgh, and 
Morton, with the other conspirators, fled to England. The 
ohief design of this conspiracy was to alienate the queen's 
affection from her husband, which Eing Henry perceiving, 
conceived a mortal hatred against Murray and Morton, who 
had involved him in this misfortune ; this again produced an 
equal hatred in them against King Henry, which ended in his 
murder, Murray joining with Bothwell to get home Morton, 
and all three aiming at the king's destruction for different ends ; 
— Murray and Morton out of a hatred to his person, and an 
ambitious desire to have the ruling of the kingdom; and Bothwell, 
a vainglorious mto, being put in hopes that if by any means the 
king was taken off, he might be divorced from his lady, and 
married to the queen. 

Bothwell,^ blmded with ambition and with the hopes sug* 
gested to him, undertook the crime, and most villanously com- 
xuitted the murder. Murray slipped off the day before, that 

1 Gunden, p. 118, 
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he might not be suspected, but that the whole suspicion might 
fall upon the queen ; and to augment it, as soon as he came 
back to court he and others of them that were in the plot 
began to commend Bothwell to the queen for the splendour of 
his family, his valour in expeditions against the l^glish, and 
his singular fidelity to the crown, and represented him to her 
as the most proper person that she could make choice of to be 
her husband They suggested at the same time that she alone 
would never be able to bear the weight of the affairs of the 
kingdom, to appease tumults and seditions ; that it was there- 
fore most expedient for her to pitch upon Bothwell for a 
husband, and to be partner of her counsels and dangers, he being 
a man who was able, willing, and daring enough to encounter 
them. 

By these discourses,^ and the constant proofs of fidelity that 
BothweU had given to the queen her mother when almost all 
the rest of the nobility abcmdoned her, and by those he had 
given to herself, this desolate princess, not yet recovered of the 
fright of two murders, — ^the one, of her servant, committed in 
her own presence ; the other, of her husband, some hours after 
she had been with him, — ^knowing none that she could trust 
with her safety preferable to Bothwell, at last promised to con« 
sider of it, but with this proviso : in the first place, that a due 
care should be had of the safety of the prince her son ; 2d, that 
Bothwell should be pui^ed in due form of law from all sus- 
picion of the king her husband's murder ; 3d, that he should 
be legally declared free from aU engagement of his former 
marriage. 

The next application ' of those conspirators was to get Both- 
well declared innocent of the murder of the king. A Parliament 
was therefore summoned, and proclamations made for the dis- 
covery of all that were suspected to be accessory to the crime. 
And because the Earl of Lenox, father to the late king, accused 
principally Bothwell, and made great instance that before the 
Parliament met he should be. brought to a trial, this also was 
granted, and Lenox summoned to have ready his accusations 
and proofs against the twentieth day. But Lenox, hearing 
nothing in the meantime firom the queen of England, and fear- 
ing, as he said, to come to a town full of his enemies, desired 
to have the time prolonged; but he delayed doing it till it was 
too late. His letter to the queen, bearing date the 11th of 
April, could not come to her hands till after the 1 2th, which 
was the day assigned for the trial ; so it went on, and Bothwell 
was acquitted by a jury of his peers, Morton soliciting for him. 
And a few days after his acquittal, the Parliament being 

^ Cftmden, p. 116. * Camden, Tit. Elii. p. 116. 
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convened, where were present^ besides bishops and abbots, 
twenty-six earls and lords of the temporal state, and among 
those Morton, Lindsay, Buthven, and Semple, who were after- 
wards the chief of the conspirators, no person made any recla- 
mation ; on the contrary, the last day of the Parliament there 
was a bond signed by several of the nobility, and among others 
by Morton, by which they engaged themselves to join with 
Bothwell against all that should slander him with the king's 
murder, and at the same time declared their opinion in favour 
of his marriage with the queen. 

By these artifices ' of the conspirators the queen was kept in 
ignorance of Bothwell's guilt, and made believe that all the 
reports made of his being an actor in the crime were only 
calumnies of his enemies. So the process of his divorce with 
his wife being passed in both courts, and the banns proclaimed, 
they were on the 15th of May married by the same Adam 
Bothwell, bishop of Orkney, who was afterwards one of the 
principal instruments of Murray, at the conferences of York and 
London, in prosecuting and defaming the queen. This was the 
most unfortunate step that this queen ever made in aU her life, 
by which she disobliged all her true friends, and furnished to 
her enemies, who had contrived all this plot, the means to 
ruin her. 

Murray, after concerting measures with them, to avoid sus- 
picion of his having any hand in the conspiracy, obtained leave 
from the queen to travel abroad before it broke out; and to 
blind the queen and BothweU the more, he left them trustees 
in appearance of all that belonged to him. But Murray was 
scarce passed over from England to France, when, behold, those 
very men who had concunred to Bothwdl's acquittal of the 
murder, and consented by bonds under their hands to the mar- 
riage, take up arms, as if they had intended to apprehend 
Bothwell, but underhand advised him to be gone, for fear that 
if he had been taken he had discovered all the conspiracy, and 
that at the same time his flight might serve for a new argu- 
ment to accuse the queen. So, letting Bothwell slip off, they 
carried the queen sdong with them, and after using the greatest 
indignities towards her, shut her up close prisoner in the casUe 
of Lochlevin, under the custody of Murray's mother, who had 
the impudence to pretend that she was lawful spouse to King 
James v., and her son Murray that king's lawful son. Thus 
far Camden. 

The first step of the conspirators * against the queen at her 
imprisonment was to deny her the common justice allowed to 

^ Oamden, p. 117. 

* Qneen macj'B letter to Qaeen Elizabeth, of Kay 17, 1668. 
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the greatest criiiiihals of the lowest rank ; for when she saw 
that, against the assurance they had given her, they were 
resolved to send her prisoner to Lochlevin, she earnestly 
entreated to be heard in her own defence in their council 
This they absolutely refused, and hurried her away in the 
night-time in a beggarly habit to Lochlevin. But the reason 
of their refusing her this common justice is plain. They knew 
that if she had been permitted to appear in their council she 
could have reproached all of them that sat there to their faces, 
— ^the concurrence of some, and the connivance of all of them 
to the acquittal of BothweU and his marriage with her, which 
now were made her greatest crimes. 

The queen being thus made dose prisoner, and no person 
whatsoever being suffered to see, speak, or write to her but her 
jailors and those of the faction, by this the government being 
unhinged, the conspirators remaining masters, in order to have 
^ title to dispose of all at their pleasure, erected themselves 
into a secret or privy council ; but being conscious to them- 
selves that by laying violent hands on their sovereign they 
were guilty of the crime of treason in the highest degree, and 
by that had forfeited their lives and fortunes, it was of the last 
importance for them to fix gmlt upon the queen at any rate, and 
have her thought worthy of deprivation, or even of deatL 

They had been obliged to go hastily to work, and not to let 
escape the opportunity of the queen's coming over to them and 
voluntarily putting herself into their hands, on their solemn pro- 
mises of serving and honouring her according to her dignity. 
When once they had gotten her, it was of importance to make 
haste to secure her. All promises were forgot, and by this via* 
lence they had begun to treat her as the meanest criminal, even 
before they found out any ground of accusation ; for, according 
to themselves, the famous box was not discovered till five days 
after they had made her close prisoner. This was crime upon 
crime, and put them to a sad pinch now what to do to render 
the queen guilty ; for after the length they had gone, gidlty she 
must be, eJbe they were lost men, and would have been con- 
demned by all mankind. Morton was a man of expedients. 
He produces a box with letters pretended to be the queen's, 
with her first husband, King Francis', cypher on it That was 
an easy matter. By this time Morton and the rest were 
masters of the queen's palace and of all her closets, cabinets, 
and boxes ; they might pick and choose. Morton said it was 
found on Dagleish, who was carrying it to Bothwell ; but there 
is not one word of that in Dagleish's confession, even such as 
they extorted from him by torture ; ^ and * at the time of his 

^ Biahop Let^ylu defence of Qaeen Maij, foL 11* 
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execution he took it upon his death, as he should answer before 
God, that he never carried an^ such letters, nor that the queen 
was participant, or of counsel m the cause/ But the letters and 
sonnets in the box contained proofs that the queen had know- 
ledge of Bothwell's criminal design against her husband, and 
these were written with the queen's own hand. So both 
Morton and Murray swore ; but they had both sworn oaths of 
ftUegiance and fiddity to their sovereign, to maintain with 
their blood her honour, her royal dignity, and lier life ; and 
they made this new oath with a formed design to ruin and 
destroy all three. Which of the two shall we believe ? The 
first was free and voluntary, the second was forced ; for after the 
length they had gone, without that they swore the letters to be 
the queen's, they were lost men. And was there any impartial 
judge that ever declared they were the queen's hand ? I say 
impartial, and that had no interest to have them believed to be 
hers. And were there not then persons alive that had coun- 
terfeited the queen's hand ? It was known there were. 

But it was enough for the rest of the conspirators that it 
resembled her hand ; they were too deeply concerned to doubt 
of it. Declamations from the pulpit, bcdlads for the mob, tell- 
ing and writing, far and near, the tragical coutents with a wonder, 
and horror, and feigned regret, would supply the rest, till all the 
ends of the conspiracy were compassed, a demission extorted 
from the queen, her son crowned, and Murray regent; and then 
^ho durst say the contrary ? To help it on, M. Knox and his 
associates served them marvellously by their invectives from 
the pulpit to inflame the mob against her, and by wrested texts 
of the Old Testament exhorted them to put the queen to death. 
Sir Nicolas Throgmorton, Queen Elizabeth's ambassador, tells 
her he was present at one of these preachings, and so scan- 
dalized that he complained publicly of it to tiiese lords ; but 
they were far from putting any stop to the declamations of men 
that served them to so good purpose towards the justification of 
their enterprise and of their imprisoning the queen. 

Sir Nicolas Throgmorton^ had been sent down by Queen 
Elizabeth, who, detesting their barbarous insolence (whom she 
often called traitors, rebels, ungrateful and cruel men ') against 
a princess, her sister and neighbour, sent him into Scotland to 
expostulate with them for their insolence, and to take some 
course how to restore the queen to her former liberty, and for 
the severe punishment of the murderers of the king. Camden 
gives an account of Sir Nicolas' negotiations from his owni 

* Camden, p. ;118. 

3 'Perfidos, rebeUea, ingratos, & cradeles subinde appellabat' — Camden, p. 
117« * 
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letters, whereof he gives the substance, which I need not repeat 
I shall only take notice that the conspirators were divided 
among themselves what to do with the queen, and that some of 
them were for making her process, and depriving her both of 
her life and of her crown by a public execution ; * and this,' says 
Camden, ' Knox and some other ministers of the word thun- 
dered out of the pulpit'i 

Sir Nicolas argued very pertinently against these illegal and 
barbarous designs (I relate his own words, taken from one of 
his original letters to Queen Elizabeth, which I have seen) :' — 
' I said [to them] there was no ordinary magistrates, no compe- 
tent judge or judges, no sufficient assembly nor tribunal, 
before whom their queen and soveraign should have her process 
made and her cause adjudged. For there was no ordinary 
justice, but they had their authority derived from the autho- 
rity of the queen, and it was not to be thought she would give 
commission against herself; and to abuse the grete sele to make 
any commission, to borrow her name without her consent and 
warrant, to make any process, and abuse her title, was insuf- 
ficient and hye treason.' 

' I was answered,' says Sir Nicolas, ' in extraordinary enor- 
mities and monstrous doings there have been and must be 
extraordinary proceedings. It was said, the states of the realme 
and people assembled might in the case be competent judges, 
whereof they had in their own countrie sundrie experiences in 
criminal maters committed by princes, and there was recyted 
unto me sundrie examples forthe of their own histories.' This 
is the first time that examples are brought from the Scotish 
history of the subjects proceeding criminally against our kings. 
If any such had been in King James ni.'s time they had not 
failed, as we observed on that occasion,' to allege them, and 
their not doing it on such a pressing occasion, when all the 
world within and without the kingdom cried out against them, 
was a proof that there were not as yet any such examples in 
being. But now in Queen Mary's time they had the precedent 
of the 'Act of the Proposition of the Field of Striveling,' and 
many other instances in Boece's history, and it was no doubt 
to those that they refer in arguing with the ambassador. 
Meantime it was not in his power, nor in that of the French 
ambassador, with all the authority of their princes, to obtain 
from the faction leave to see or to speak with the queen. 

The conspirators, by their keeping the queen so close a 

^ ' Et hoc Enoziiifl & aliqni miiuBtri intonarunt.' — Cainb, vU, SUk. p. 118. 
* Sir Nic. Throgmorton's letter of the 19th of July, 16C7. OoL Libr. CaL c. 
1, fol. 18. 
^SuprOf p. 165. 
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prisoner^ had the means to blacken her reputation eveiywhere 
at home and abroad without contioL To that purpose served 
not only the violent declamations of Knox ana his partisans, 
but ballads full of bitter invectives spread up and down the 
country to poison and alienate the people's afTections from her. 
With the same view the faction wrote and spread into all 
countries where they had correspondence, particularly in Eng- 
land and iVance, the most infamous calumnies that their malice 
could invent, and all this with so much the greater impudence 
that they were sure not to be contradicted ; by keeping the 
queen in so close confinement, without permitting her so much 
as to see or have any correspondence either witlun or without 
the kingdom, they put it out of her power to justify herself, 
or contradict whatsoever calumnies they published against 
her. 

And this close confinement continuing near a whole year, 
and during all that time the calumnies spread abroad by her 
enemies against her having free course without being con- 
tradicted, it is no wonder that they left deep impressions 
against her reputation, which not only encouraged her enemies 
to affiim and spread them with greater assurance, but stumbled 
even some well-meaning people ; for the Machiavelian maxim, 
* Calxmmiate stoutly, something will always stick,' ^ was never 
more fully verified than in this iigured princess, especially 
during her close confinement. 

It was from this source that all the doubts, contradictoiy 
accounts,, and disputes, which continue to this very day about 
her innocence or guilt, did chiefly arise, according as people are 
or were differently affected tomids her, her funily, and the 
religion she professed; for after so deeply-rooted impressions 
to her prejudice by such a torrent of calumnies that hfui flowed 
with a f uU course and without any obstacle during the eleven 
months of her close confinement^ the defences and justifications 
published afterwards, however full, came too late to extinguish 
all the impressions without leaving some in doubt of her inno- 
cence. So it is no wonder that, when after her escape from 
Lochlevin she came into England, she found Queen EluEabeth 
and many of her council prejudiced against her, — all mouths 
having been so long open against her, and her own, and those 
of all ner friends, shut by the terror of Murray and his faction. 

But, however, these bad impressions oontinued some time in 
France, not only among the French Protestants, who kept 
correspondence with Murray, Knox, and the ftction in Scotland, 
but even among some Boman Catholics, out of an aversion to 
the house of Guise, and in England by reasons of state ; for it 

1 ( CaliinmiAre fortiter temper aliqoid idhnreblt ' 
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being thought necessary, for the security of Que^n Elizabeth's 
government, to keep Queen Mary in prison, the entertaining 
the suspicion of her guilt served for a pretence to it. 

It was not so in Scotland, where the queen's character and 
whole conduct during all the course of her reign whilst at 
liberty, and all that had passed concerning the murder of the 
king and her marriage with Bothwell, as well as the character - 
and behaviour of the conspirators, were best known ; for not- 
withstanding all the declamations of Sjiox and his associates — 
notwithstanding the forged letters and sonnets of Morton's box, 
ahd all the other malicious arts employed to defame her — ^not- 
withstanding, also, all the violence and cruelty with which 
Murray made use of the royal authority which he had usurped 
to ruin all that declared for the queen, — ^all these and the other 
malicious calumnies of her enemies were so far firom gaining 
credit, that as soon as the queen got out of her confinement, 
the generality of all the nobility and gentry all over the 
kingdom that were not of the conspirators declared openly for 
the queen ; and by their bonds and associations, both in the 
itouth and in the north, engaged themselves one to another, 
and by their letters to foreign princes, to venture their lives 
and fortunes in her defence, and towards restoring her to the 
exercise of her royal authority. 

\ There is in the Cotton library^ a copy of a bond made at 
Glasgow the 8th of May 1568, to this purpose, signed by nine 
earls, nine bishops, eighteen temporal lords, twelve abbots and 
priors, and above fourscore great barons. There is extant an 
original letter,* signed by many earls, lords, and barons, 
addressed to the kmg of France about the same time. There 
are two other original letters to Queen Elizabeth, of the 28th of 
July * and 24th of August,^ in the same Cotton library, signed 
by a number of the nobility, declaring their resolution to stand 
by their sovereign, and to hazard their lives and fortunes in 
her cause, entreating Queen Elizabeth herself either to restore 
her, or at least leave her at freedom to come to them. The 
same general disposition of Scotland in favour of the queen 
appears by a letter of the Lord Hereis to Queen Elizabeth, 
at whose desire Queen Mary had sent that lord to ScoUand 
to hinder the civil war and the shedding of blood, Queea 
Elizabeth giving hopes that she herself would restore Queen^ 
Mary. The letter is of the 19th of August 1568,^ and begins 
thus : ' Madam, at my return to this countrie [Scotland] I fand 
the greatest part of this realme so inflamed against the Earls of 

r 

i Galigola, c. 1, foL 62. ' In Ck>L Scot VniB, 

« Caligula, c. 1, foL 136. « Ibid. fol. 166. 

• Cot. Libr, Oallg. B. Iz. foL 267. 
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Mitiray and Morton, with some others of their adherents, for 
their proud treason and contemption against our native sove- 
rain, they had appoint-ed an day to cause them repent their 
misdoeings and acknowledge their obedience, or at least therin 
to do thair power; and for that your G. had declared your 
mind to my simpleness, was to putt my mistress in her own 
countrie and authoritie without bloodshed,' etc. 

By all these letters and bonds, made by so many of the 
greatest of the kingdom at the hazard of their lives and 
fortunes, it is easy to judge what account ought to be made 
of a bond caUed the second bond, printed by Sir James 
Daliymple from an original in the College of Glasgow, to 
which Murray procured a number of subscriptions, to acknow* 
ledge his authority under the name of the infant prince, in his 
circuit courts, from the month of July till his Parliament in 
December 1567, for the most part extorted^ by the terror of 
being treated as rebels, and this during the queen's close 
imprisonment. 

But I find the indignity with which those good subjects 
used their sovereign ha& more than once insensibly carried me 
out of my road. I must now return to Buchanan. 

Whilst the queen was in prosperity and in possession of the 
throne, Buchanan continued to make his court by epigrams 
addressed to her Msyesty, some of which still remain;' and 
among others, that of the 17th of December 1566, on occa- 
sion of the baptism of the prince her son, of which we shall 
have occasion again to speak more at large. The queen also, 
on her side, continued to heap new &vours on Buchanan, 
whereof one of the latest was the principalship of the Collie 
of St Leonards in St Andrews ; but how soon the queen was 
stripped of all, shut up in close prison, and deprived of all 
power of bestowing any favour, and that his patron Murray 
was coming to be at the head of affairs, Buchanan turned about 
with the tide, and not only became her enemy, but signalized 
himself against her. The first occasion that we fiad him 
declare against her is very remarkable, and no doubt served as 
much as anything to fix him in that party. 

The General Assembly* of the Eirk met at Edinburgh, the 
25th of June 1567, ten da]rs after the queen's imprisonment, 
a time of triumph for them ; and M. George Buchanan, though 
a mere layman, was chosen moderator or president of tfos 
assembly, which, in their account, was the first free assembly 

1 Vide pp. 68. 69, 92, 98, nor. edit a.d. 1716. 

* Crawford's HemoirB of Scotland, a.d. 1706, pp. 67, 68. 

* Vide the Acts of the Oenend AeMmbliee, belonging to ArchitNdd Campbell, 
Esq. 
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they had held. For as long as tiie qneen was on the throne, 
or indeed any form of govamme&t subsiated^ it was still some 
check on them who protended, in their ecclesiastical affairs, to 
depend npoa no power npon earth ; and therefore, as King 
James VL^ says of them, tibey looked upon all kings and princes 
as enemies to the liberty of the Kirk. And now&ey had their 
will and fall liberty, the goremment was onhinged ; fiEir as to 
the lords tbat had conspired against the queen, and intruded 
themselyes into the administration nnder the precarious title 
of lords of the secret or privy councfl, wUch they had asaomed 
to themselves in the interim till they had completed the whole 
design, of the conspiracy, by setting up a new fonn of govern- 
ment, — as to these lords^ they d^nded more upon the 
assembly, by the influence that Knox and his paity had over 
the zealots and the mob, than the assembly did on them, and 
accordingly they came and joined it. 

By the queen's close imprisonment, she was, de faetOy 
divested of all exercise of the r^al power. This ass^nbly, 
with Buchanan at their head, seem to have assumed it in the 
interval; at least they actedas if it had been devolved upon 
them. It had never been heard of hitherto in Scotland, diat 
any except the sovereign could send out their writs to all the 
nobility and gentry, eta of the kingdom, requking them to 
convene on a precise day and place, with certification of the 
highest punishment they could inflict against the refractory. 
On the contrary, this seditious course stood prohibited^ under 
pain of high treason, by many Acts of Parliament of Scotland. 

This is nevertheless what this assembly, with their president 
Buchanan, did not hesitate, to do, by directing their writs (they 
called them missives) with chosen deputM^, not barely to 
ministers, but namifuiHm to all eads, lords, barons, and gentle- 
men, of whatever degree, etc., requiring them (that is their 
term) to convene at Edinburgh against the 20th of July next, 
with certification that all those t^t refused to obey should be 
reputed hinderers of the godly puipose in hand, and unworthy 
to be esteemed of Christ's flock ; ' seeing,' add they, ' Gtod has 
begun to throw down Satan under foot. The meaning of this 
last expression was easily understood in that juncture. 

The godly purpose in hand, pretended to be the end of this 
new kind of assembly, was to establish the Kirk on. a surer 
foundation^ to root out everywhere all remains of what they 
called idolatry, and to settle the ministers, stipends, etc. ; but 
in reality, as it appeared by the event, the chief work was that 
the queen might be either taken away or deposed, if she should 

^ ' Omnes reges & principes ecclesitt libertati esse inimicos [prodicabant].' — 
Joe. R, Yi. Basilic, aovm to p. 148. 
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reliiBe to make a demission of the crown, and a new king was 
to be created, which is Buchanan's expression at the accession 
of our kings to the crown, however due to them bj hereditary 
right. But the expression was exactly true, in the putting the 
crowik on the head of the infant prince, who had no liffht to it 
as long' as the queen his mother, from whom alone all his title 
was derived to it, was alive; but his coronation was only to 
serve for a vehicle to convey the royal authority to Murray 
and the rest of the conspirators, which was the scope they 
levelled at from the beginning. 

But what a conspicuous figure M. George Buchanan makes 
here, to be all on a sudden transplanted from the mean station 
of a grammarian, a poet, or at best the principal of a college, to 
be at the head of an assembly that acted so sovereign a part ; 
and the deposing the queen, and investing his patron Murray 
with her royal authority, bdng the consequence of the writs 
issued out from this assembly, it is not to be wondered at that 
M. G^rge Buchanan, now changed into a new man, should 
take upon him, in his libel De Jwre Regni^ etc., to dictate to kings 
themles by which they were to govern, under pain of being 
pursued by their subjects^ oUiged to answer before their 
tribunal, deposed, etc. ; and that we shall find him henceforth 
employing all his eloquence to justiiy the deposition of his 
sovereign, and to support his patron in the possession and 
exercise of the royal authority. 

The new assembly, convocated by the writs issued out from 
the aforesaid assembly in which Buchanan presided, met 
accordingly the 20th of July ; and one of their first businesses 
was the deputing the Lord Lindsay to Lochlevin, where, by 
terror of death, he extorted from the queen a demission of the 
crown in favour of her son, and a commission of regency to 
Murray. The infant prince was crowned, and Murray, by 
concert, coming home very soon after, took possession of the 
royal authority, and thus all the ends of the conspiracy were 
obtained. 

In the month of December following, a Parliament was holden 
by Murray, in which, among other acts, he and his i)arty, who 
were entire masters in that assembly, not content to insert and 
approve the aforesaid acts of the queen's demission and com- 
mission of r^;ency, etc., as if they had been voluntary acts, but 
fearing lest the queen might escape, and not doubting but in 
that case she would declare these acts extorted by force and 
null, — ^therefore, to secure as much as they were able their Uves 
and fortunes, and to give a show or appearance of justice to 
their conspiracy and imprisoning of their sovereign, in order to 
appease the public clamour that was raised against them^ both 
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within the kingdom and without it, they made an Act, entitled, 
' Anent the retention of our soveraign lord's mother's person,' 
in imitation of, and copied after, the Act * Of the Proposition of 
the Debate of the Field of Striveling ' against the memory of 
King James m., of which we have elsewhere treated ; and as 
the cause and proceeding in both these cases were much of 
the same nature, and both the Acts equally against all the 
natural as well as positive laws, so the essential terms of both 
Acts are much tiie sama Thus, as the authors of that against 
King James m. make the son condemn the father and his 
perverse council (so they call the loyal party that adhered to 
him\ and declared and concluded that the slaughter committed 
in the field of Striveling, where the king and divers others of 
his barons happened to be slain, was all utterly in their default, 
etc., and themselves free, quit, and innocent of all ; so in the 
Act against the queen, the conspirators make the son, an infant 
of a year old, find and declare, together with them, his mother 
guilty of the murder of his father, and that the imprisonment 
of her person, and all the violences done or that might be done 
afterwards to her, were in ' her awin default/ and themselves 
(the conspirators) ' free, quit, and innocent of the same.' And 
all the proof of the queen's guilt that they all^e in their Act is 
chiefly her marriage with Bothwell, whereof the principals of 
themselves were the promoters ; and the letters, sonnets, etc., 
found in Morton's box, though they had never as yet been 
verified to be the queen's hand by any impartial judges, unless 
they themselves, whose lives and fortunes lay at stake (if they 
did not prove the queen's guilt, and by consequence affirm 
these letters and papers to be the queen's), could be esteemed 
impartial judges ; not to speak of the open hatred and violence 
with which they were actually then tyrannizing over the 
afflicted princess, among other injustices ^ refusing to hear her, 
either in person or to suffer any advocate to plead for her, 
forcing the rest of the assembly to comply with them. 

Soon after,' Murray put to death John Hepburn, Paris a 
Frenchman, Dagleish, and the other servants of Bothwell, who 
had been present at the king's death ; but they (which Murray 
little expected) at the gallows protested before God and the 
angels that they understood by Bothwell that Murray and 
Morton were the authors of kiUiug the king, and cleared the 
queen from all suspicion. Queen Mary's commissioners, in 
their memorial' given in the 1st of December 1568, at the 
conference of Westminster, affirm that this declaration of those 
criminals at their death was manifest to ten thousand, that is^ 

1 Letter of Qneen Mary to Queen Elizabeth, 17th Kay 1568. 
> Camden, p. 121. * Cot Libr. Calig. o. 1, foL 284. 
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to all the multitade ptesent at their execution ; and Bothwell 
himself, prisoner in Denmark, all his lifetime, and at his deaths 
did, with many solemn oaths and religious protestations, affirm 
that the queen was not privy nor consenting to it ; and Morton 
at his death acknowledged that Bothwell h^ told him that the 
deed [meaning the king's murder] must be done without the 
queen's knowledge. ^ 

In May following, the captive queen escaped out of prison, 
from Lochlevin, by the means of Geoige Douglas, whose 
brother was her keeper, and got safe unto the castle of 
Hamilton, where her resignation was declared null, being 
extorted by fear; but the forces that resorted to her being 
defeated, she fled towards the borders, and, trusting to the 
assurances given her by Queen Elizabeth, against the advice 
of her friends, she passed over into England, where, instead of 
the assistance she had reason to expect, she soon foimd a new 
captivity. Queen Elizabeth, being persuaded by some of her 
ministers that her security and that of her government in a 
great measure depended upon detaining this afflicted princess, 
and in order to have a pretence for it, which might serve for an 
excuse or answer to the solicitations of other foreign princes in 
Queen Mary's behalf, Murray and his associates were called up 
to England, under colour of answering for their proceedings 
i^ainst their sovereign, but in reality, as it appeared by the 
event, to give them a fair occasion, which they wanted, to 
produce and render public the papers of Morton's box and the 
other accusations they had invented against their sovereign, by 
which means her reputation might be blackened among the 
English, among whom she was believed to have too many 
favourers of aU ranks; and at the same time the Court of 
England might have a specious pretence neither to concur 
to her restoration, nor to leave her at liberty to depart the 
kingdom. 

This politic design had its desired effect, for the Bishop of 
Boss and the other commissioners of Queen Mary, after making 
a solemn protestation for the independency of the imperial 
crown of Scotland, whilst Murray and his partners, who pre- 
tended to be the sole representatives of that kingdom, by their 
cowardly silence seemed to make a base surrender of its rights, 
in their reply demonstrated the illegality and inhumanity of 
the proceecUngs of these rebels against their sovereign, which 
was all that could in justice be required for their condemna- 
tion, and to obtain from the Court of England the support 
which Queen Mary had ground to expect towards her restora- 
tion. Instead of that, the new English commissioners, being 

* Camden, ibid. 
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pteviously infonned of the papers of Ihe box, iond otiier accttsa- 
tions brought against the queen, summoned Murray to produce 
them ; which he, after assurance of protection for himself and 
his party, with a feigned reluetancy not only exhibited, but, 
havii^ designedly brought Buchanan along with him, emplc^ed 
his v&ulent pen to write in a fine Latin style, addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth and her council, that infamous libel known 
by the name of Deieetion, to render these foiged papers more 
probable. 

And Queen Mary, however earnestly she pressed to have 
the liberty to come in person, and in the presence of Queen 
Elizabeth herself and of the ambassadors that represented the 
foreign princes, speak for herself in an audience suitable to her 
dignity, offering to demonstrate the falsehood of their accusa- 
tions, and prove that her adversaries were guilty of these very 
crimes which they laid to her charge, that was refused her, 
as it had been in Scotland on two solemn occasions by her own 
rebellious subjects, as we have observed, — first, when she was 
imprisoned in Lochlevin, and again, when they proceeded in 
Murray's Parliament to depose her, — on both which occasions 
she was sentenced by her own subjects to imprisonment and to 
lose her crown, without being heard in her defence, though she 
earnestly and instantly solicited to be heard. As to the detail 
of these conferences, I shall refer my reader to Queen Elizabeth's 
own historian, Camden, who, living about the time, not only 
perused the original pieces and other writings in the paper 
office in the Cotton library and elsewhere, but had the 
advantage that no modem writer can pretend to, to converse 
on the whole with those that were in the secret, and at the 
bottom of the affairs of these times ; and he being xmiversally 
known for a man of penetration, of equity, and candour, appears 
to me more to be depended on for the trath of facts than 
any of those who have hitherto or may hereafter write the 
history of Queen Mary. So I return to Buchanan. 

Camden^ informs us that his libel, entitled, The DetectUm^ 
was of small credit with the greater part of the English com- 
missioners, Buchanan being a man devoted to Murray's party, 
and won by money to write. 

To this I shall add one instance, by which we may judge of 
the rest of that iufiamous libel, and of the credit that Buchanan 
deserves in his virulent declamations against his sovereign and 
benefactrix, both in this libel and in his history ; and I think it 
may very well be doubted of whether he hixnself believed the 

^ ' Bachanani libeUos (cai) titnlns 2>e^^to— param fideiapud ra^jorem partem 
cognitoram invenit, at hominis partiarii & fide proxuercalL' — Camden, Vit, Elk. 
p. 144. 
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dAlumnies that he advaniced against her> as it will appear by the 
following example. 

Buchanan,^ in his Dekctioriy employs betwixt three and four 
pages, in the new edition in foUo, in describing the qneen's 
lewdness with Bothwell, and maltreating her husband from the 
birth of the prince, 19th June 1566, till his solemn baptism, 
December 17. And in a diary (to be found in' the Cotton 
library), drawn up for secretary Cecil's use ^by Buchanan himself, 
or some other of Murray's creatures, containing a summaty of 
the Detection^ in which, to render the crimes with which uiey 
accuse the queen more credible, the places, occasions, times, etc. 
are marked ; and in particular July 20, at AUoway ; August 13, 
at Megitland ; September 24, October 8, November 5, December 
3, and so on at different places, all named and set down till 
December 17, the day of the solemnity of the baptism, so 
that by that time the queen (according to the Detection) was in 
the eye of the pubUc reputed a monster of all kind of wicked- 
ness ; and particularly at this solemnity he brings in the queen 
sparing no expense, nay, employing her own hands to fit out 
Bothwell as a beau, whilst the king her husband had not decent 
clothes to put on or appear in public. All this Buchanan tells 
with the greatest airs of confidence two years after to Queen 
Elizabeth, her commissioners and counsellors, as things notorious, 
that he and all the public knew, and were witnesses to at the 
time. 

Tet all this was false, and Buchanan knew it to be false ; and 
that the queen at that very time of the solemn baptism of the 
prince was far from having led a scandalous life, or being 
reputed in the eye of the public a monster of wickedness, as 
the Detection says she was. It was just the reverse in Buchanan's 
own judgment, and in that of the public, — ^'The lustre of the 
queen's virtue was then so bright, that it attracted to her the 
hearts of all those whose breasts were influenced with virtue.' 
And he adds, that then and there she was happier than her 
happy ancestors ; that is, she surpassed them not only in sense 
and beauty, but in virtue. 

The ceremony was very solemn, and the assembly numerous, 
consisting not only of all-tdie best and greatest of the Scotish 
nobility and gentiy, but there were present the ambassadors of 
the king of France and of the queen of England, each of them 
with a numerous retinue of gentlemen of their nation ; and it 
was amidst this assembly tlmt M. George Buchanan, the most 
famous poet of the age, to grace the solemnity, presented an 
epigram to the queen and to the yoimg prince, and puts the 

^ Bachanani Detectio, pp. 1-4, torn. L edit Freebailn, A.B. 1716. 
'Caligula, B. ix. foL 247. 
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address, as is usual with poets, in the mouths of the rural 
deities. 

Thus he makes the Mermaids address the queen : ^ ' As the 
needle infoiced by the touch of the magnesian stone veers its 
eaaer point to the northern pole, so whoever^s breast is 
influenced with virtue, whatever climate he inhabits, thee he 
points at. It is this hidden power that hath attracted us 
hither from the Indian shore, more forcibly than the iron is by 
the loadstone, that we may have the pleasure of admiring a-near 
the lustre of thy virtues, and with such small presents as our 
country affords, testify to thee our most humble respect and 
homage.' 

*The Sylvan Oods to the Queen. 

'In virtue, sense, and beauty happier than thy happy 
ancestors ; but most happy in the fruit of thy marriage, whose 

^ ' Pompe Deomm rnstieomin dona ferentinm Jacobo yi.^ It Uaiis ZDAtri qjns 
Scotomm regiboB, in coena qxm r^gisbaptisma est conaecuta. 

' Kereides Beginc matri 
Vis dura ferri maimona 
IfMfnesii oontacio 
Imbnta rertit Jgidam 
Ad arcton aorem coapidam. 
Gmcanqne yirtoa imDiiit 
Potenti Yi prscordiay 
Te spectat unain, cardini 
Caiccmqae cobH inbjacet : 
Arcana via hmc Indico 
Noa tnzit hoc a littore, 
Ut non trahatpotentina 
Fermm filex Heraclea. 
Virtatia ut propiiia taff 
Claro frnamiir ioiiiina^ 
£t patiiia mnnuacnlia 
Teatemnr obeenrantiam* 

' Faimi Regins. 
Tirtate, ingenio, R^gina, k rnnnere format 

Fttliciboa f»licior migoribaa, 
Coigngii frncta aed fmliciaaima, ei^iia 

Lepkti honoiant ezteri cnnabola : 
Ruatica quam* donia rererentur numina, flylyis 

fiatyri relietia, Nijadeaqne fontibiia, 
Faonoa in meUna properantia pignoia aiBcU 

Baiponaa tern coelitmn Rex h«o iubet : 
Omnia in hnnc renim conaenaa macnina regem 

Non forte lactam, ant l^ge, aed fato datam ; 
Non alitor qnam natma novere magiatra, 

Monatzante nnlloy apicnls aanm ducem.' 
^Buehanani Epigram, lib. 8, p. 98, edit Freebaim, A.D. 1715. 

^ It appeara by thia title of King Jamea v i. and that of ^ neen-motber, that 
thia piece hath been reviaed by Buchanan after the qaeen'a imptiaonmen^ and 
the coronation of the prince. 

SQuem, edit 1715. 
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birth foreign ambassadors congratulate ; whom the rural deities 
compliment with presents ; the satyrs forsaking their woods, the 
nymphs their foontains ; the sylvan gods, commanded by tiieir 
king, cany this heavenly message as a pledge of happier 
succeeding ages hastening to manlmid. To create this king, the 
immense universe has combined, — ^nor chance, nor law, have any 
hand in it, feite hath decreed it Just so the little bees untaught, 
through the pure instinct of nature, know their leader.' l^us 
Buchanan. 

Kow when Buchanan publicly presented this epigram to the 
queen on so solemn occasion, it was, no doubt, designed to be 
handed about among the Scotish and English nobility, and 
others present at the solemnity, as it is usual on such occasions ; 
and by consequence Buchanan must have been not only per- 
suaded himseUT that the queen was at that time esteemed a 
model of virtue, capable to attract all well-disposed hearts, etc., 
but that the English and Scotish nobility present were equally 
persuaded of the truth of what his epigram contained ; otherwise 
to make so public an elogixun of the queen's virtue had been 
to prostitute his reputation, and make himself pass for a 
sycophant, which surely he was not likely to do. 

I ask now which of the two extremes of the contradiction are 
we to trust to? Buchanan in this epigram (on the 17th of 
December 1566), giving us the highest characters of the queen's 
virtue, and rendering such a public testimony to it in the 
presence of such an assembly, where the queen's character and 
behaviour was so well known ; or the same Buchanan in his 
Detection^ telling the queen of England and her council that at 
this very time Queen Mary was publicly known for a vicious 
monster, and expatiating before them on the subject with all 
the fluency of his virulent pen ? For I speak here only of that 
time, to wit, of the time of the baptism of the prince, the 17th 
of Decemb^, what she was in the eye of the public, and in < 
Buchanan's own at that time, for the papers found by Morton 
in his box contained nothing of these times. 

The only proper solution for this difficulty and contradiction 
is to distinguish the times of the queen's prosperity and adver- 
sity. When Buchanan presented the epigram, wiUi such high 
elogiums of the queen's virtue, her majesty was as yet on the 
throne, in the full exercise of her roysd authority, mistress of 
favours and rewards. But when Buchanan presented the 
DeUdion, just two years afterwards, to Queen Elizabeth and her 
council or commissioners. Queen Mary had been deposed from 
her throne, deprived of all, a captive first in Scotland and then 
in Ihigland ; the exercise of her royal authority transferred to 
Murray, and he become the distributor of all favours and 
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rewards ; and with him no merit was eqnal to that of defaming' 
Queen Mary, that being the only means to have her continued 
in captivity and himself in the exerdse of her royal authority. 
Accordingly, Buchanan was recompensed for his service wi& 
the honourable and advantageous posts of director of the 
chancery ^ and keeper of the privy-seal. 

I sheJl add no more, but that this may serve in a great 
measure with impartial people for a key to the rest of Buchanan's 
Detection, and his other declamations against Queen Mary, 
which, if she had continued on the throne, had not only never 
liave been composed, but in all appearance the queen, on the 
contrary, might have had more incense presented to her from the 
same hand, since in that case Morton's box with the letters 
would never have been heard of. And if the queen had come to 
be, as without doubt in process of time she woiild have been, 
informed and persuaded of Bothwell's crime, both he and his 
partners in it would have suffered the punishment due to it 

But to return to Murray ; though Queen Elizabeth was well 
enough contented, out of ' an emulation ordinary to the sex, that 
some blot or reproach by these accusations of Murray was left, 
and remained upon her rival the queen of Scotland, yet she was 
too jealous of the prerogative of the royal dignity, and of the 
respect due to sovereign princes, to have it thought that die 
would countenance Murray and his party in their taking up 
arms, imprisoning their sovereign, «nd depriving har of her 
crown and dignity, for whatever cause or crime. And this 
Queen Elizabeth herseK had let the Scotish conspirators know, 
upon the first news she received of their enterprise against their 
sovereign, by her ambassador Sir Nicolas Throgmorton, whom 
she had sent down in the month of June 1567 ; and in her letter 
to him of* 27th July following, to be imparted to them, she 
argues powerfully for the sovereignty of princes, and against £he 
illegality of the conspirators' proceedings : these are her words : 

' You shall let them (the conspirators) know, that if they shall 
determine anything to the deprivation of the queen their 
soveraign lady of her royal estate, ye are well assured of our 
own determination. And we have some just and probable cause 
to think the like of other princes of Christendom ; that we will 
make ourselves a plain party against them, to the revenge of 
tiieir soveraign, for example to all posterity; and therein we' 
doubt not but Gkid will assist us, and confound them and their 
devices, considering they have no warrant nor authority of the 
law of God or man to be as superior jtidges or vindicators over 

^ Memoin of Scotland by Crawford, priated A..D. 1706, Pref. p. i. 

•Camd. p. 146. 

^Cotton iibrar. Oslignla, c. 1, fol. 26, 27, ^tc. 
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their prince and soveraign. Howsoever, they do gather or con- 
ceive matter of disorder against her ; and therein we appeal them 
to recur to their own consciences what warrant they have in 
Scripture to depose their prince ; but contrary, and that with 
express words of St Paul, who to the Bomans commanded them 
to obey potestatihus supereminmtiortbtts gladium gestantibus, 
although it is well known that the rulers in Rome were infidels ; 
or what law do they find written in any monarchy, when, how, 
and in what sort subjects shall take and arrest the person of 
their princes, commit and detain them in captivity, proceed 
against them by process and judgment; as we are assured no 
such order is to be found in the whole civil law. And if they 
have no warrant by Scripture or civil law, and yet can find out 
for their purpose some examples, as we hear, by seditious ballets 
they put in print, they would pretend, we must justly account 
those examples to be unlawful, and acts of rebellion ; and so if 
the stories be well made the successes will prove them/ [And 
thus, after condemning their proceedings, and assuring them 
that she would concur towards the punishing Bothwell, and the 
preservation of the prince, she continues in these words :] ' But 
herein we dissent from them, that we think it not lawful nor 
tolerable for them, being by God's ordinance subjects, to call 
her, who also by God's ordinance is their superior and prince, 
to answer to their accusations by way of force ; for we do not 
think it consonant in nature that the head should be subject 
to the foot.' Thus Queen Elizabeth, when Queen Mary was 
imprisoned by her subjects in Scotland. 

And though reasons of state and the persuasions of some of 
her chief counsellors engaged her, from the moment that Queen 
Mary was under her own power, to change measures as to that 
distressed princess, and mike use of the accusations brought by 
her rebellious subjects against her for a handle to continue her 
captive, yet Murray and his party knew very well that Queen 
Elizabeth's sentiments of the respect due to sovereigns, and of 
the unlawfulness of taking arms against them, and pretending 
to depose them, for whatever reason, were still the same, it being 
a common cause of all sovereigns ; so whatever face she in the 
present juncture put upon their fact outwardly, they knew very 
well ^ she hated and detested them and all their doings in her 
heart. 

There was therefore no other means left to Murray and his 
adherents to dear their cause from this odium, but to endeavour 
to separate the cause of the kings of Scotland from that of other 
kings, and to show that the kii^ of Scotland were answerable 

^ * Elisabetha Scotonun inaolentjam in abdicanda B^na ez animo, ut xide- 
batnr, aversata.'— Camcfen^ p. 145. 
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to their subjects, and liable to be punished or deposed in case 
of maladministration, however it might be as to other kings. 

It was, then, upon this occasion and in this juncture that 
Buchanan, either hj Murray's order or of his own motion, as 
well to support their common cause against the queen as being 
otherwise prepossessed with the principles of a power in subjects 
to arraign and depose their kings, wrote his seditious dialogue, 
JDe Jure JRegni apud Scotos, to endeavour to show that the kmgs 
of Scotland were accountable to their subjects for their actions 
and administration; and by consequence, that Queen Mary 
being, as he falsely supposed, guilty of crimes and mal- 
admuiistration, had been justly deprived of her royal authority 
by her subjects, to whom, according to the principles supposed 
in this libel, it belonged both to judge and punish their kings 
when they found them guilty, and to dispose of the crown to 
the next heir. That Buchanan's dialogue, De Jure Begni^ was 
penned upon this occasion and at this time, that is, towards the 
end of the conferences, or very soon after them, both the 
dialogue itself insinuates and original letters still remaining 
make it evident. Among others, a letter from M. John Betoun,^ 
one of Queen Mary's agents then at London, of the 1 1th of March 

1569. Another' original letter of Mr. Thomas Maitland, 
brother to Lethington, written to Queen Maiy, December 1, 

1570, in which he protests to her Majesty, that his being 
brought interlocutor into that dialogue to say whatever Buchanan 
thought proper for his purpose, was wholly Buchanan's own 
invention, and that he, Thomas Maitland, had not the least 
hand in it And that it was written about A.D. 1569,* Buchanan 
himself informs us, where he tells us that it was about 260 years 
after the coronation of King Robert i., which happened A.D. 1306. 

However, copies of this dialogue were then handed about, to 
lessen the odium of Murray and his accomplices' proceedings^ 
and to stop the public clamour and indignation upon Queen 
Mary's forced abdication ; but it seems the dialogue after having 
served that turn was suppressed for a time by the author 
himself, and not printed, that I could meet with, till A.D. 1579. 
The reason why the printing of it was thus ten or eleven years 
delayed is not hard to be guessed at The specious reasons it 
contains, and the air of demonstration with which the politic 
reasonings and facts whereupon it depends are advanced, sufficed 
to make it go down with those in Englemd or Scotland who had 
interest that the afflicted queen should be oppressed, and con- 
sidered it only as far as it concerned her personally, without 
weighing the consequences of it to all crowned heads, and the 

^ Memoirs of Scotland, in CoL Scot. Paria. torn. ir. 

' Ibid. * De Jure Begn. p. 26, edit Fieebaim. 
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public tranquillily of kingdoms. But it was not yet in a 
condition to bear the test of the public, and wanted its chief 
and necessary supports to make it go down in foreign countries, 
and with impartial men at home. 

The author, to prove the pretended right of the Scots to depose 
their kings, makes indeed use of politic reasonings, drawn from 
republican schemes, with which his knowledge of the ancient 
Oreek and Latin histories furnished him, as well as the common 
doctrines of the leading ministers of the Geneva plan of Beforma- 
tion. He endeavours also to pervert the texts of Scripture, so 
express for the duty of subjects to their sovereigns, for all which 
he hath been chastised by three of his leamed countrymen,^ and 
more succinctly by Sir George Mackenzie ; but the chief bottom 
upon which his dialogue is built are the examples and precedents 
of Scotish kings called to account by their subjects for their 
maladministration, and accordingly punished by them with 
deposition, imprisonment, or even with death ; and for this the 
history of the Scots is appealed to, in which Buchanan tells us 
that he could count above ' twelve of these kings, that is, a third 
part of the first forty kings, besides others afterwards, who, for 
their crimes and wickedness, had been either condemned to 
perpetual prison, or, by a voluntary exile, or laying hands on 
themselves, had escaped the punishment due to their crimes. 
And elsewhere' he teUs us, that of these kings some had been 
condemned to perpetual prison, others to baniuiment, and others 
had been punishea even with deatL 

Skc. III. — Of BuchaTuirCa History of the Scots, 

The only history of the Scots in vogue, when the dialogue 
was written, was that of H. Boece, in which, indeed, both the 
principles of this doctrine are supposed and supported, as we 
have seen before, by many instances taken from Yeremund 
and such other forged pieces. Now, though Boece's history was 
at that time generally received, especiaUy among those who 
had little or no knowledge of the state of Britain in ancient 
times, or who had been at no pains to examine the grounds of 
that history, yet Boece's whole narration being all over stufiTed 
with false or fabulous stories, as it hath been already shown,^ 

1 Nin. Winset, Adam BUwod, William Barclay. 

*'Poatem enomeraro duodedm, aat etiam amplins reges (Scotin) qui ob 
acelera k flagitia, aat in perpetnos carcerea soiit damnati, ant exilio, rel morte 
▼olontaria jnataa aoebrnm poenas fogemnt.' — Bnek, De Jure Begn, p. 82, edit. 
Freebaim. 

s * qaoadam [Begmn Scoti»1 perpetuia caiceribut damnatoa, aUoe partim 

ezilio, partim morte multatoa.' — JM. p. 26. 

« Si^ra, p. 148. 
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entirely contraij to all troe hktoiy, — ^thiawae capable to decry 
80 abaoluftely all its authority, in the judgnmit of all people 
conversant in ancient learning, whether stiangen or natives, 
that it became quite useless towards supporting Buchanan's 
schemes of monarchy with all the impartial, learned, and 
polished part of mankind, There was therefore a necessity of 
new moulding the history of the Scots, to render it proper for 
Buchanan's purpose ; and he himself, as well prompted by men 
of his principles as fitted by his eL^;ant Latin style, was 
prevailed on to set about it. He began to write it in or about 
the year 1570, and finished it about the year 1579 ; by which 
it appears that the printing the dialctgue, De Jwre Segni, 
already finished and communicated to the English ministiy 
and others in the year 1569, was delayed till the year 1579 ; 
that the Scotish history was well near finished to support the 
dialogue^ 

A further proof that one of the chief motives of Buchanan 
in writing the history of Scotland was to establish popular 
power on the ruin of monarchieal authority is, that in writing 
this history he had it in his option either to follow John 
Fordun and our ancient monastery books, which he in his own 
judgment looked upon, as we shall observe, as the surest 
monuments we had of history, or to follow Hector Boece's 
history, of which he himself made in reality little or no account, 
but only as it served his design a^dnst mona^hy. Fonlun 
and our ancient monastery books or records contained all we 
had remaining of ancient history, and certainly could have 
furnished Budianan with much ^ter helps to it, before the 
general disaster that came upon our Mss. histories and records, 
about the time of the Seformation, by the burning and destroy- 
ing churches and monasteries, than can be now expected ; and 
it is evident enough, by the critical dissertations contained 
in Buchanan's first three books, that his own light and know- 
ledge (if his prejudices had not biassed him) would have led 
him to have taken Fordun and the ancient monuments of the 
Soman and British history for his guides, especially in the 
times preceding Fergus the son of Erch ; and by consequence, to 
have been as sparing in the history of the first forty kings as 
Fovdun and the rest of our chronicles had been, who after all 
their searches do testify that they could find no full account 
of these kings. 

But this method would have done no service to the cause 
in which Buchanan was embarked, for there were none of 
these instances of the power of the Scots to call their kings to 
account to be met with in Fordun, or any Scotish writer before 
King James m/s reign, or even before Boece, who alone 
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contained such materials as were proper for his design; so 
Buchanan's own judgment and knowledge of antiquity being 
overruled bj his passions, he resolved to follow Boece in his 
history of the forty king8> as being the only Scotish writer who 
could furnish him with instances towards supporting his new 
schemes of government, — ^the chief intent of Buchanan's under* 
taking being, as we said, to furnish proofs to support the 
prineiples he suppoeied in his libel Ik Jwtt Begni, as our 
learned countryman Gordon of Straloch hath in few words 
well expressed Buchanan's whole design:^ ''Qui centonem 
Buchanani De Jure Begni et historiam ejus exacts considera- 
vent, inveniet tractatum De Jure Kegni Thesin propositam ; 
historiam sic detortam ut Thesl firmamentum habeatur.' 

We have already shown at length the forgery of the vouchers 
on whose authority Boece hath given us the lives and actions 
of the first forty kings ; and by the same reasons, all that 
Buchanan hath written of them, beiiig built on the same 
foundation, is overturned beforehand. But though both these 
writers have delivered much the same accounts of a pretended 
ancient custom and right in the Scots to call their kings to 
account, and punish tibem for their bad conduct, yet there 
appears a great difference betwixt the two as to the views, 
intentions, and sincerity with which they wrote, as well as to 
their ability and skill in ancient history and critical learning. 

We have already observed, that the facility with which Boece 
received and followed all he found in his Veremund and other 
forged authors, on whose autiiority he built his history of the 
first forty kings, shows indeed a prejudice and bias in him in 
favour of the power of the nobles and states to limit the royal 
authority ; and we have shown the different occasions by which 
this notion got footing and ripened in Scotland, especially after 
the death of King James nL It was the interest of all those 
that had a hand in the rebellion against that prince, or in the 
famous Act made to justify it, to propagate the notion ; so no 
wonder that Boece was tainted with it, finding it so conformable 
to the taste of the times in which he lived, and to the practice 
of the most ancient times, according to his Veremund and 
other foiged voudiezs ; to which his simplicity, credulity, and 
want of critical learmng made him give credit, and look upon 
them as genuine copies of monuments of antiquity. But besides 
that, Boece was never embarked himself in any party against 
the government, or right of the monarch then in possession, 
and so had no private interest to support against monarchy. 
It does not e^pear that in writing his history he had any 
design against the right of the kings, but that his chief in- 

^ Bishop NicolsoB's Soot Hist Librar. p. 119. 
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tention was to exalt the glory of his conntiy, by ascribing to 
it so many heroic achievements, in ages when other northern 
nations made no great figure, or lay in obscurity. And he ^ 
tells US also himself, that one of his motives was to encourage 
our kings to virtue by the examples of good princes, and deter 
them from vice by the punishment of wicked ones. 

But as for Buchanan, the case was very different. He had 
heartily espoused the party of rebels usurping the roycd 
authority, under the name of an infant, against their sovereign ; 
he had been one of the chief instruments within his sphere, by 
his virulent peu, to make usurpation successful and lasting; 
and that success depending very much on strengthening the 
principles of the deposing power, it was highly his interest, as 
well as inclination, to exert all his eloquence on that under* 
taking. On the other hand, be was certainly one of the most 
learned critics of his time, and a severe one too, when it was 
to his purpose ; so that Buchanan followed Boece's history of 
the forty kings, not with a blind credulity, looking on it as 
weU grounded, as Boece himself had followed his Veremund, 
but without believing himself the truth of the history of these 
forty kings, which he copied from Boece, or rather being per- 
suaded it was all false and groundless; yet he made it his 
business to make it be believed by posterity, and all this with 
a premeditated design to render our kings accountable and 
liable to be punished by their subjects, as well as to justify the 
proceedings against Queen Mary in particular. This will, no 
doubt, appear a very heavy charge against so famed a writer, 
so much the more that it falls chiefly upon his probity and 
morality, and therefore requires not to be superficially 
treated, nor advanced without substantial proofs. In order to 
make it good, I shall endeavour to show — Ist. That Buchanan 
had no other ground or authority for all he hath set down in 
his fourth book (over and above what Fordun contains) of the 
names, lives, and reigns of the first forty kings, but Boece's 
history. 2d. That Buchanan was persuaded that all that Boece 
wrote of the names, lives, and reigns of these forty kings (over 
and above what is in Fordun) was fabulous, and without ground 
or authority. 3d. That notwithstanding Buchanan himself did 
not believe the accounts that Boece gave of these kings, yet 
he does all that lies in his power to render them credible to 
posterity, and wrote his history with a desim to impose them 
as true. 4th. That his chief intention in aU this was to support 
the maxims of government he had settled in his dialogue, De 
Jv/re Begni apud Seotas, or a power in the Scots to depose and 
punish their sovereigns. 
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Sec. IV. — (1) TJuU Buchanan had no other ground nor av4horUy 
for ail he hath set dovm in his Fourth Bock {over and 
ahove wh/it For dun contains) of the Names^ Lives, and 
Beiffiis^of the first Forty Kings, but Boece^s History, 

To be convinced of this, there needs no more but to compare 
together the accounts that these two historians give of these 
forty kings, and it will be found that Buchanan's account is 
a mere abridgment of that of Boece, in which Buchanan hath 
only omitted the fabulous stories, to give it, as we shall see, 
more credit 2d. The same names of kings, the same genealogy, 
the years of their reigns and death, the same usage they met 
with from their nobles or states, contained in Buchanan's 
history, are to be found exactly in that of Boece, and in no 
other ancient history or record ; nor is there one passage of all 
these forty kings' reigns in Buchanan which is not in Boece, 
excepting a few of no consequence from Boman writers. 3d. 
Though Buchanan in the fifth and following books of his 
history, from Xing Fergus ii. downwards, is careful to quote 
our ancient monastery books or histories, such as Fordun, the 
book of Paslay, Winton, etc., yet he never mentions one Scotish 
historian to authorize anything of what he writes of the first 
forty kings in his fourth book. The reason is obvious, because 
he found nowhere but in> Boece all that he relates of them, 
and nowhere but in him what he sets down of the deposing 
power. 

Sec. Y. — (2) That Buchanan tms persuaded that aU that Boece 
had written of these first Forty Kings {over and above 
what is in FordwrC) was falijUov^s, without any probable 
ground, and deserved no credit. 

That Buchanan was persuaded that all that Boece wrote of 
the genealogy, names, lives, actions, and reigns of these first 
kings was groundless and fabulous, is clear from the principles 
laid down by Buchanan himself in his second book of the 
ignorance in which the inhabitants of Britain were in ancient 
times of all past transactions ; for no knowledge of i>ast trans* 
actions could be preserved but either by written accounts and 
monuments of lustory, or by traditions or relations of the 
bards or seanachies. Now, as to written records or historical 
accounts of ancient transactions in Britain, Buchanan ' first 

^ ' In ea parte Britannue qoam Cesar attigit, nulla piomu yetaataram reram 
erat memona. Apod interiores yero, qni longd incnltiaa a^ebant, long^ minus : 
•deo ut cum illoe ae gentia oiif^ine, k yeterrhnis Insula cnKoribus rogaret, nihil 
certe compeziBse scribat.' — Buehan, Hiet, lib. 2, foL 12, nove edit Freebairn, 
p. 22. 

O 
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supposes, with reason, that the oorthem and more inland in- 
habitants of Britain were more barbarous and ignorant of what 
passed before their time, than those upon the southern coast, 
where Julius Csesar made his descent and inquiry, and yet 
even among those last CaBsar could find no accounts of past 
transactions ; and he met with so great ignorance, that they 
believed the inland inhabitants^ were originally of the island 
itself, and not come from elsewhere. And about one hundred 
years after Julius Gseaar, when the Bomans had made the 
round of Britain, and discovered all the inmost recesses of it 
under Agricola, Tacitus,' who had his accounts from Agricola 
and those that accompanied him in that expedition, tells us he 
could find no certain account of the natives that he could 
commit to writing for the information of posterity ; and this 
was about four hundred years after the time that Boece, and 
from him Buchanan, pretends to give us a distinct history of 
the reigns and actions of our ancient kings. 

BuchEuian ' proves the want of all ancient records of history 
in Britain from Gildas, the eldest British writer, who lived in 
the sixth age, and could tell us nothing of their origin or 
ancient civil history ; and acknowledges that the little he hath 
of the religious part of their history was not firom any British 
monuments or records, which, says Gildas,^ in case there ever 
were any, were quite lost. And this assertion of Gildas, which 
Buchanan brings to prove the want of historical records among 
the Britains, includes all the reigns of the first forty Scotish 
kings, since Gildas lived about one hundred years after the 
time that Boece and Buchanan place the overthrow of the 
Scotish monarchy in Britain, under Eugenius the First, who 
was according to them the last of these ancient forty kings, and 
predecessor to Fergus ii., whom they make the restorer of the 
monarchy. 

And by consequence Buchanan, by the inferences he draws 
from the expressions of Julius Caesar, Tacitus, and of Gildas, 
having proved that even in the south of Britain the ignorance 
of past transactions and of all ancient records was so great in 
the fifth age, and supposing it must have been yet greater in 
the northern parts, Buchanan in course could believe nothing 

^ ' Britannia pan interior ab iis incolitur qnos natos in Insula ipsi memori* 
proditum dicont.'— (7iMar, DeBeUo OalL lib. 5. 

^ ' Post Cseaarem Com. Tacitus non minore fide, quam dili^tia sciiptor, jam 
perlufltrata Romania classibus Britannia, intimisque latebru ejus excussia, ne 
ipse quidam quidquam certi, quod posteritati proderet ; inyenit' — Buchan. ubi 
supra. 

^ * Gildas quoqtie, oui supra quadringentos annos post Taciturn vixit, se non e 
monumentis, quae nulla erant, sed ex transmarina relatione, qu» scribit, tradere 
aifirmat' — JBueJian. ibid. 

« Histor. Gildfie, c. 2, p. 2, edit Tho. Gale. 
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certain of what Boece relates of the reigns of the first forty 
kings, or any partioulars of what passed in the north of Britain 
before the fifth age, except what could be drawn trom the 
Roman or other foreign writers. I added here designedly, ' by 
the inferences Buchanan draws from those passages/ because I 
think he strains them beyond what they will bear in the original 
writers ; but it suffices that he understood by these passages 
that as far down as the fifth or sixth age there was no credible 
accounts remaining of past transactions in the north of Britain, 
to convince us tlmt Buchanan believed nothing of what he 
wrote after Boece in his history of the first forty kings. 

This is- not all : Buchanan in the same place, consequently 
to the ignorance in which he supposes, with reason, that the 
inhabitants of Britain were in tiiose ages of all past trans- 
actions in the island, concludes by telling us that ^ they who 
pretend to ancient annals or records of things past of old in 
Britain, must first give us account who transnutted down these 
annals or histories to us; where they have been so long pre- 
served and concealed, so as no mention should have been 
of them till of late ; how they were conveyed down uncorrupted 
to us after so many ages. Would not one think that Buchanan 
had here in view Boece's Yeremund and other vouchers ? at 
least, without naming them, he could not more plainly describe 
them. Besides that, though Yeremund and the rest had been 
genuine histories, the question still recurs, What means they 
had to be informed of the particulars of the lives and reigns of 
these forty kings, the latest of them about seven hxmdred years 
before Yeremund, and the earliest about thirteen hundred 
before he is supposed to have written ? 

But ' lest recourse m^ht be had to the bards or seanachies 
as the preservers of the memory of past transactions, Buchanan 
is careful to take away also that desperate refuge, and tells us 
pkdnly that it were ridiculous to expect any certainty of 
history from them; and for a proof of it, he gives us this 
description of them: that the bards were altogether ignorant 
of letters, and left no records of ancient transactions behind 
them ; that the seanachies were maintained in every clan, on 
purpose to chant out by heart rhymes composed on the praises 
of their patrons, having no learning at all ; and their subsistence 
depending on their flattering great men, no credit could be 
given to them. 

^ ' Igitur qui de yeteribns annalibus Britenuorum origincm afferre se asseTcrant, 
reddenda, opinor, illis erit ratio, Quia primus iata tradiderit ; ubi tandia 
latnerint, quomodo ad noa tot poat asecula incoirupta penrenerint.'— J^ncftan. M 
supra, novm edit. p. 22. 

' ' Quod autem ad Bardoa & Senecionea veteria memoria custodea, quidam 
confugiunt, protsua penidiculd faciunt,' etc — Buchan. ibid, novie edit. p. 22. 
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In fine, Buchanan condades his observations upon the ignor- 
ance the Britains of old were in of the knowledge of ancient 
history in these words : ' In ^ so great a silence of ancient writers 
concerning matters of antiquity, when men were often ignorant 
of the truth of what passed in their own times, there being 
nothing assured and sincere, I think it more modest,' says 
Buchanan, ' not to be ashamed to be silent, than by devising false- 
hoods to show one's impudence, and slight the better judgment of 
other men.' These were Buchanan's sincere sentiments of ours 
and the rest of the British hish antiquities, when, as yet free 
from, or laying aside, the violent spirit of faction and party 
wherewith he was animated in writing his history, he considered 
more calmly what he met with in the ancient Boman and 
British writers of the ignorance in which the Britains, even of 
the south, and more yet those of the north, were of all past 
transactions in ancient times, and, in particular, of those of the 
seven centuries from Fergus L till Fergus n. How much more 
honourable had it been to his own reputation, and how happy 
for his country, if he had continued close to these principles, 
with which his more than ordinary erudition had furnished 
himl 

As to the time when he wrote the first preliminary books of 
his history, whence the above-quoted passages are taken, the 
remark that M. Buddiman makes in his learned observations on 
Buchanan's history, upon a passage of the first book, where 
Buchanan corrects what he had advanced in his fourth book 
concerning the ancient monument commonly called 'Jules* 
Hoff,' — ^that remark shows very well that the two or three first 
books were either written or at least revised, and augmented 
with new observations by the author, after the fourth book was 
composed ; but that these first books were composed, as to the 
substance of them, before the history, and omy revised and 
au^ented by Buchanan with new observations after he had 
written his history, appears to me much more probable for 
the reasons following. 

1st. It seems much more natural that a man of Buchanan's 
great reading would premise to the history which he intended 
to give of his country some such discussions on the country itself^ 
the first inhabitants, etc., as are contained in the two first books, 
than bluntly to begin the history, as the fourth book doth, 
without any preliminary. 2d. There appears nowhere, that I 
could observe, in these first three books, anything of that spirit 
of party with which Buchanan was so possessed when he wrote 
his history, and in which he continued to the end of it^ that 
it discovers itself almost in every page. 3d. It appears by 

^ Boohan. M iupra, novm edit p. 
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Buchanan's ^ letters, imtten abont the time or after he had 
finished his history, and by the same learned authoi^s * obsenra* 
tions on them in Buchanan's life, that he was then so op- 
pressed with the weight of age and infirmities that he had given 
over all studies that required any great application ; and so I 
think it noways likely that he coidd, in those circumstances, 
have composed the first two books, which contain such a variety 
of observations that required a more than ordinary application^ 
a ready memory, and presence of mind, of which Buchanan at 
that age, and under those infirmities, is not to be supposed 
capable ; and that all he could do in that situation of body and 
mind was to revise what he had composed long before, and 
augment it with such new observations as he had afterwards 
mada In fine, the introduction, or beginning of the first book, 
appears visibly to be the words * of a writer that had not already 
written the history of his country, but was only resolved to set 
about it 

So, upon the whole, I am much more inclined to look upon 
the first two books of Buchanan's history as composed by him, 
as to the substance, whilst he was yet unprejudiced, and before 
he was embarked in any party or faction, and whilst he had 
nothing in view but the truth of history, and was sincerely 
inquiring into the true state of the ancient inhabitants of the 
northern parts of Britain, by the helps which his erudition and 
lecture of the ancient Greek and Soman writers furnished him, 
as well as the knowledge he had of the Gaelic and other ancient 
languages ; and that he afterwards reduced these collections 
into the order in which we have them, with his additional obser- 
vations, to serve for an introduction to his history. 

But be that as it will, and whatever time he wrote those 
first books, it is very clear, by the passages that I have set down 
from them, that Buchanan was persuaded that there was no 
credible account of the history of the northern parts of Britain 
during the seven centuries of the reigns of the forty kings ; and 
that &e history that Boece had given of them was not only 
without any credible voucher, but fabulous, and contradicted by 
the more ancient historians of the Scots. 

For it is a new proof that Buchanan, at the bottom, put no 
trust in Boece's history nor vouchers, and only followed him 
because he found him fit for his present purpose, that Buch- 
anan was perfectly well acquainted with Fordun's chronicle 

1 ' Ego yero literia km TtlM:3A.*—JBptst, 87, p. 82, iiot« edit 

* ' Soiio k morbii nactos.'-* ViL Buchan, nova edit. p. 11. 

> * Cum res geetaa xnigonun nostroram a fkbnknim Tanitate liberare, k ab obli- 

yionis ii^oria vindicare Btataiaaem, non ab ra mibi factania videbar, si a pri- 

snordio^' etc— Buc&aii. Bl§(. lib. 1, noT» edit p. 1. 
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and our other monasteiy books, and valued them so much beyond 
Boece, that, in fixing the year of Fergus n/s re-establishment, 
where properly Foi^un's history of the reigns of our king? 
begins, he quite abandons Boece's chronology, who had po^ 
poned King Fergus n/s restoration until A.1). 422 (that he 
might give that king time to go to the siege of Borne with 
Alaric, A.D. 409), and follows ithat of Fordun, who places this 
restoration A.D. 403. And Buchanan continues to follow 
Fordun's chronology in the succeeding reigns. This shows 
the little account he made of Boece and his famed vouchers ; 
and that, if he had hitherto followed him, it was because he 
had no other guide in the reigns of the forty kings so fitted to 
his designs, for Fordun had passed over those reigns, and given 
only a slight account of one or two of them for want of 
vouchers. 

Besides, that Buchanan in reality was so much persuaded 
that Fordun's authority in our history was preferable to that of 
Boece, that in the reigns of those among our kings, after Fei^gus 
|i., whom Boece, from his forged vouchers, had set down as 
instances of the power that their subjects exercised over them, 
Buchanan, for the most part, sets down Fordun's account of 
these kings, though quite contradictory to that of Boece; 
though, at the same time, not to lose entirely such useful sup- 
ports of his principles as those later instances of Boece furnish, 
he fails not to set down also Boece's accounts of these kings, 
and then leaves the whole in doubt and to the choice of his 
reader, knowing very well that men of his own principles, 
whom he had chiefly in view, would not fail to prefer that 
account of the story that confirmed them ; but to be sure a man 
of Buchanan's principles had never left in doubt instances so 
proper to support them if he had not had a great esteem of 
Fonlun's authority, and a veiy small value, if any at all, for 
that of Boece. 

All this shows how well Buchanan was acquainted with 
Fordun's chronicles, and, by consequence, with the old genea* 
logy of our kings, so often mentioned by Fordun and by all our 
monastexy books. And the preference he gives all along to 
those over Boeoe's accounts, makes it no less certain that he 
valued incomparably more the series of that genealogy inserted 
in their chronicles, and looked upon it aS the only authentic ; 
so much the more that the names were conformable to the old 
Scotish or Gkielic idiom, whereof Buchanan, bom in those parts, 
was a good judge ; and so he must have looked upon the new 
genealogy in Boece's history, as well as the very names of the most 
of his first forty kings, as a new invention, and could not but 
evidently see that these names were fozged upon false readings 
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of the ancient genealogy in Fordnn and the other Mss. histories ; 
and, by consequence, Buchanan must have been in reality 
convinced in his judgment that Boece's whole history of the 
forty kings, having those forged names of kings for its founda^ 
tion, was an invention of later times, posterior to Fordun, and 
therefore absolutely false and fabulous. 

Sec. YI. — (3) That notmthdanding Buchanan himgdf did not 
believe the accounts that Boece gave of the first Forty Kings 
{as we have seen), yet he did all that lay in his power to 
render them credible, and wrote his own History toith that 
design. 

L To put this in a clear light, let it be observed that all 
that is contained in the first six books of Boece's history con- 
cerning the forty kings may be naturally reduced to these three 
heads — Ist The number, names, and genealogy of these kings, 
with such passages of their lives and reigns as serve to exalt 
the honour of the Scots, and at the same time are not mani- 
festly fabulous, or do not clash directly with the certain accounts 
we have from authentic history of the ancient state of the north 
of Britain. 2d. These particulars of Boece's historv of the forty 
kings which are either visibly fabulous or evidenuy contradict 
true ancient histoxy, in the judgment of all that are skilled in 
it; as also Boece's often quoting Yeremund, and other pre- 
tended ancient writeis peculiar to himself, and his relying on 
them for his guarantees. 3d. The many instances that Boece 
gives of the Scots exercising a power over their kings to call 
them personaUy to account, and punidi them for mdadmini- 
stration. This supposed, we may easily discover Buchanan's 
motives in new moulding the Scotish history ; why he pursued 
Boece's plan of it, and followed him as his guide, preferably to 
Fordun and our monastery books ; and what method he was to 
follow to render the instances of the deposing power contained 
ia Boece more credible to posterity. 

IL There is no doubt but of these diree heads, to which all 
Boece's history may be reduced, the third head, containing the 
many instances of the subjects curbing their sovereigns, was 
what chiefly pleased Buchanan, and those that set him at work ; 
that being the great eupport of all their politics in those days» 
to justify their having imprisoned their lawful sovereign, and 
forced her to renounce her crown to an infant, or rather to her 
greatest enemies under the child's nama Now, neither Fordun 
nor any one history preceding that of Boece furnishes so much 
as one instance of that power exercised by the Scots over their 
kings. Therefore the history of Boece, and that alone, was proper 
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for iheir purpose, and for carrying on the work of ihe times* 
But then the second head, or fabulous part of Boece's history, 
rendered all those instances of popular power, and indeed dl 
the history of Boece's forty kings in general, absolutely incre- 
dible to all men versed in the ancient history of Britain ; and 
so the whole became useless to their purpose, unless the parti- 
culars contained under that second head were retrenched. 
Now this could not be done but by new moulding Boece'a 
history, and laying entirely aside aU that is contained under 
this second head, and making up a compounded context of the 
first and third, the particulars contained under the first head 
being absolutely necessary for a vehicle to the third. 

III. No man alive, as we have already observed, was fitter 
every way for executing this design than Buchanan : his eru- 
dition and skill in antiquity and critical learning, more than 
ordinary for that age, enabled him to discern and retrench what 
would visibly shock the learned, that is, all contained under the 
second head ; his reputation in the learned world, and the air 
of assurance with which he writes, were proper to impose on 
the generality of the readers ; and his excellent Latin style, 
formed on that of the purest Boman authors, enabled him to 
put the first and third heads, connected into a continued series 
of history, in the most taking dress, to set it off among the 
more polite readers. In fine, his republican principles of 
government, his prejudices against monarchy in general, and 
against his sovereign Queen Mary in particular, his union 
and joint interest with all the enemies of that princess, made 
him zealous in the cause. 

lY. And now to come into the detail of the execution of the 
work laid upon him of writing our history in this new dress, 
in order to procure credit to aU the instances of the deposing 
power mentioned in that of Boece, we shall find he hath left 
nothing untried to acquit himself of that charge, and taken all 
the most proper means to impose on posterity Boece's histoiy 
reformed, and put it in the best dress, though he did not believe 
it himself. In order to this, he hath given us the same number 
of forty kings, though Fordun, whom he trusted more, had 
called them forty-five ; the same genealogy as in Boece, though 
he knew it to be false and fictitious, as being contrary to that 
given by Fordun and by all writers and in all ages where it 
had been mentioned, and that of Boece never heani of before ; 
the same names of kings, though he knew that most of them 
were forged of late on false readings of corrupted and new 
copies of the genuine old genealogy. He added also from 
Boece the years of their reigns, with such particulars of their 
lives and actions as were proper to make up a continued history. 
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and serve for a bottom to his instances of the deposing power* 
2d. To make his new performance more plausible and accept* 
able to his own countrymen, and no doubt to give the country 
reputation among strangers, he hath omitted nothing credible 
in Boece that tended to show the antiquity of the monarchy, 
and appears very zealous in that (especially against Humphry 
Lhuyd, who had endeavour^ to discredit Boece, which would 
have undermined all Buchanan's new fabric). He hath, more- 
over, taken from Boece such plausible accounts of the brave 
actions of the Scots in peace and war, under their first kings, 
as could not be proved fabulous or directly contrary to authentic 
history. 

y. 3d. Though he hath nothing material in all his history of 
the forty kings but what is taken from Boece, and from him 
alone, yet, knowing that the learned b^gan already to look on 
Boece as a fabulous writer, Buchanan, tiiat he might not dis- 
credit his own performance, which he knew would happen if ijb 
had been thought to be built on the authority of Boece or his 
vouchers, takes particular care never once to name Boece or 
his Veremund, Campbell, etc., in all his fourth book, where he 
gives the history of the forty kings ; but, on the contrary, to 
gain credit to his own work, and impose the better on his vulgar 
readers, he hath written that history with the air and assurance 
of a man that had good authority from ancient records of his- 
tory distinct from Boece, but without ever telling us where they 
are to be found, or even so much as naming one of them, which 
he failed not to do on other occasions, when he finds, in the 
continuation of lus history, Fordun or other writers distinct 
from Boece to vouch what he advances, 

VI. 4th. To remove all that might render the credit of his 
history dubious, Buchanan hath carefully retrenched in his own 
history all those particulars of the second head of that of Boece 
which plainly contradicted ancient histoiy, or which he foresaw 
would be looked upon as visibly fabulous, though they be 
asserted by Boece with an equal assurance, as taken from his 
Veremund and other vouchers, as the other facts which Buch- 
anan retains. Such are the wives of the Picts interceding between 
them and the Scots, like the Sabin® in the Soman history ; 
Mainus, like Numa, establishing the sacred rites among the 
Scots, according to the Egyptian form; King Domadilla's 
causing tables of laws to be written, etc But all that fine 
policy, borrowed visibly from Titus Livius, is dropped by 
Buchanan, as are also the far-fetched stories of King Ptolemy's 
ambassadors, come to make a geographical description of Scot- 
land ; those of the two Spanish philosophers ; of the Druids in 
the Isle of Man ; of Fergus n. going to the siege of Home ; his 
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brmging thenoe ancient books for his share of the booty of that 
rich city, etc. All this is left out by Buchanan, though Boece 
says he had it all from his Yeiemond, etc. Buchanan also 
passes wisely over in silence the Scots assisting the Britains 
against Julius CsBsar, Augustus' embassy to Ki^ Metellanus, 
and aU the Scotish wars with the Bomans till Jufius Agricola's 
expedition. Buchanan makes no mention of Boece's Came- 
lodunum in Scotland, and ^ restores it, as well as the Brigantes 
and Silures, to the Britains, from whom Boece had borrowed 
them. 

VII. To pass over a number of other reformations and 
retrenchments made by Buchanan in Boece's lives of the forty 
kings, to give them an air of truth, I shall only take notice of the 
turn he hath given to the life of King Caractacua Boece or his 
vouchers found it honourable for the Scots to make that famous 
prince one of their kings ; and therefore, having grafted him on 
his forged genealogy, he gives us in his reign all that Tacitus 
had written of his story, turned in a dress proper for a Scotish 
king, with many additional exploits and circumstances of his 
reign, taken from Veremund and such other records. All this 
Buchanan knew to be absolutely ^undless, and drops it 
accordingly ; but then, not to lose quite one of the forty kings, 
he must retain the same name. But to obviate all objections 
from Tacitus, who tells us Caractacus was king of the Silures, 
or of South Wales, Buchanan makes quite another man of him, 
quite distinct from Boece's Caractacus; and accordingly, instead 
of twenty-six pages in folio, which Boece had filled with the 
heroic exploits of his King Caractacus, Buchanan tells us in 
two lines that his King Caractacus reduced the .£bud» or 
Western Islands into order, and no more. 

Sec. VII. — (4) Buchanan's chief inteniion in tpriting his History 
was to support the Principles of Oovemment of his Dialogue 
De Jure Regni, or the Subjects* Power to Depose and Punish 
their Kings. 

To prove this we need only to observe, that whereas Buchanan 
hath rejected or dropped a vast number of particulars of the 
forty kings' lives related by Boece, not only of what was visibly 
fabulous or false, but even of those facts which appear as 
probable as some of those he retained, and this out of such a 
desire of abridging the history of the forty kings, that he hath 
reduced two hundred pages that it takes up in Boece to about 
twenty pages; yet, as to those instances contained in Boece, 
of the subjects exercising a power over their kings, Buchanan is 

' Buclian. lib. 2, p. 28, Tet. edit 
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BO far from retrenching any of them, — ^though he knew thej were 
as fabulous as the rest he had passed over, — that, 6n the con- 
trary, he rather enlarges upon what Boece relates of Izhem ; and, 
as a learned bishop^ of the Church of England justly observes : 
* When Buchanan describes the barbarous assassination or murder 
of any of the Scotish kings, he does it with such an air of 
pleasure and satisfaction, as shows that he delighted to dwell 
on the subject, and that the head of a slaughtered monarch 
could not be a more grateful spectacle to the people (greUum 
pcjnUo speetacuhm) than it was to himself.' So that he hath 
not passed over one single example of that kind without giving 
it at length, as may be seen in what he says of Nothatus, 
GThereus, Durstus, Evenus m., Dardanus, Lugtacus, Mogaldus, 
Conarius, Satmhil, Ethodius^ Athirco,Natholocus, andBomachus, 
which makes just a third part of the forty kings, as we have 
already, remarked,' that he had reckoned them up in his treatise 
De Jnre Begni; and in the relation that he puts in Morton's 
mouth, A.D. 1571, he repeats so often over the custom or right 
of the Scots, as he pretends, to degrade and kill their kings, that 
one sees he took pleasure to augment the number of them,' 
and to recount the difiTerent pimishments inflicted on them. 
And yet there cannot be shown one single instance, by any 
history or record before King James m., of any one of the 
kings of Scotland having been judicially arraigned and deposed 
by their subjects (for that is the question) ; and even what was 
done in the case of King James iii. doth not prove it, since he 
was kUled in battle by a faction of the nobility in open rebellion, 
without any form of law or judicial proceeding ; and the Act 
that they passed afterwards to justify their attempt was only 
to save themselves, as hath been already observed.^ 

So the first judicial proceeding, sentence of condemnation, 
and formal deposition of any sovereign of Scotland, was that of 
Queen Mary in Murray's Parliament, a.d. 1567. And how 
legal the proceedings against that princess were, even laying 
aside her character of their sovereign, and to say nothing of the 
legality of that assembly, may be easily judged by this, that 
she was condemned without being heard in her defence, either 
in person or by advocates, as she most earnestly entreated to be 
heard ; and that in the judgment pronounced against her, the 
same persons were her accusers, witnesses, and judges. 

As to all the ancient examples of kings deposed that Buchanan 

^ B. Kicolson's Seotuh Historical labraiy, p. 115. 
' 8upr<it p. 206. 

* * Com tot regM, quos enamerare longam esaet, muores nostri TQgDO exnerint, 
ezilio damiMrent, earceribus coercnerint^ nuppUcio aenique affecerint,' etc. — 
B^»chanan Bist p. 398, edit. Freebairn. 

♦ Suf^ra, p. 168. 
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musters tip, it -will be found, upon examination, that thej were* 
all, without exception, either of the number of Yeremund's 
forty kings, of whom enough hath been said, or of other pos- 
terior kings, whose accusations and process depend wholly on 
the sole authority of the same Veremund, related by Boece, but 
contradicted, as we elsewhere observed,' by the authority of 
Fordun, and of all our historians before King James m., or,in fine, 
of the number of those kings that were killed in batUe by their 
competitors before the order of succession was fully regulated 
and fixed to the next immediate heir ; but not so much as one 
instance can be alleged of any arraignment, judicial proceeding, 
or formal deposition of any one sovereign of Scotland before the 
month of December 1567, in the aforesaid case of Queen Maiy. 

But in all this, as I said before,' on occasion of King James 
m., I only examine matters of fact as a critic or an historian, 
without meddling in the least with what concerns the established 
civil government, or the alterations that have been made in it 
by our kings and Parliaments since the fifteenth or sixteenth 
age ; the sovereign alone, with the estates of the kingdom, and 
no private person whatsoever, being the only proper judges of 
what is best for the public good, which ought to be the aim 
and scope of all government And thus much as to Buchanan's 
so often repeated examples of kings of Scotland arraigned, 
judicially deposed, and punished by their subjects. 

And now to conclude what concerns him. By what hath 
been said in these last four paragraphs, it will appear to the 
impartial reader that Buchanan's intention, in his history of the 
forty kings after Boece, was to impose on posterity as true 
history what he himself knew to be without any solid ground ; 
and that one of his chief motives in writing it was to confirm 
the principles of the deposing power which he had laid down in 
his treatise De Jure JBegni apud Seotos. As to the substance of 
his history of the forty kings, having shown that it hath no other 
foundation but that of Boece, the arguments brought against 
this last do equally refute that of Buchanan. And to finish 
what concerns it, it is remarkable that it came out in a proper 
juncture for such a work, to wit, a.d. 1 582, whilst King James vi. 
was detained prisoner by a faction of the nobility ; but that 
king was no sooner at liberty, than in a free* Parliament, aj). 
1584, Buchanan's history, as well as the dialogue Ik Jure Segni^ 
were both suppressed ; and King James himself, in his^ instruc- 

> Supra, p. 158. * Supra, p. 150. 

* Pari. Yiii. Jac vi. Act 184. 

^ ' Non illos Bachanani & Cnozi famosoa libeUos dioo : qtios qui in tna tuque 
tempora asservaTerit, sentiat Ule meanxm legam poenaa.' — JiaHlkan darvn^ 
p. 168. 
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tioDS to the prince his son, joining Knox's libels, as he calls 
them, to those of Buchanan, enjoins an exact execution of the 
laws made against them. 

I doubt not but some of the admirers of Buchanan will be 
shocked at the freedom which I have taken to censure so 
great a man ; but, as I observed when I first entered upon what 
related to him in this essay, I am as great an admirer as any of 
his pan^yrists of his ready wit, his eloquence, his inimitable 
Latin style in prose, and yet more in verse : all these rare 
talents render him indeed a great man in those qualities ; but 
all these qualities may be, and frequently are, abused by those 
that possess them in the highest degree. The most estimable 
quality of all is that which enables and disposes one to make 
a right use of all these talents, that is, the quality of the good 
man; and this is what I cannot discover in his historical 
writings, which alone fall under my consideration in this essay, 
and especially those against Queen Mary, but just the con- 
traiy. This quality of a good and virtuous man certainly in- 
cludes the moral virtues of gratitude, humanity, moderation, 
and compassion on those in distress, equity in judging, wariness, 
and reservedness in condemning, etc ; and this with regard 
had to all in general, how much more with regard had to his 
native sovereign, and to one who had bestowed upon him so 
many marks of fitvour, distinction, and esteem, which she con- 
tinued to heap upon bdmas long as it was in her power to do it; 
and especially that of making so early a choice of him, not- 
withstanding the zeal she knew he had for a religion different 
from her own, to entrust him. preferably to others, with the 
education of the prince her son. 

Kow, I ask if there is the least sign or appearance of these 
qualities that make the good and virtuous man in Buchanan's 
writings in regard of Queen Mary, from the moment she fell 
into adversity ? Nothing can be more opposite to them than a 
credulity of all the most malicious reports spread against her 
by her greatest enemies ; a forward readiness to catch at all the 
finiilties and weaknesses so ordinary to the sex, and all im- 
prudences so inevitable to one in so intricate circumstances 
as Queen Mary was in, who was continually tossed between 
different factions and parties, disappointed often by those she 
had most trusted, having none she could securely rely upon ; 
to see him give the worst construction that malice could invent 
to all her words and actions ; to make use of all his talents of 
ready invention, wit, and fluent eloquence to expose her as a 
Medffia, or monster of cruelty and lewdness, to the eyes of a 
foreign court, and indeed to all the world, — and all this without 
any assured proofs, or any ground but conjectures on the 
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resemblanGe of the writings in Morton's box to the queen's 
hsaid, though, as Camden^ judiciously observes, 'There are 
everywhere so many foigers that can so cunningly imitate and 
counterfeit other men's hands, that hardly the true can be 
known from the false;' and thus to insult with the bitterest 
satire upon a sovereign captive distressed, deprived of all that 
could comfort or support her amidst all her repeated misfor- 
tunes, and in a situation capable to have touched and mollified 
the heart of the greatest enemy, with whom there had remained 
any sentiment of humanity and generosity. 

By all this it appears but too plainly that all those fine 
maxims and sentences of morality which are admired in 
Buchanan's writings had not sunk deep in his own heartf, 
though his great raiding had furnished him with them, and his 
ready wit and noble style made it easy to him to have them 
present to his memory, to ^ve them a delicate turn, and to 
bring them to the purpose mto his conversations, letters, and 
ether writings. 

I shall not meddle here with his politics and schemes of 
government ; but certainly he had done more wisely, as all good 
subjects ought, to have left the r^g^ulating of those matters to 
kings and Parliaments; and if one may judge by what he lived 
himself to see of the effects of the change in the state of his 
country, to which he had contributed more than any man of 
his rank, it could give him little satisfaction or comfort to see- 
it torn to pieces in its very bowels, and, by the different parties 
and turns of affairs, become a scene of blood, rapine, and hos- 
tilities, from the time of the imprisoning and deposing the 
sovereign to his own death ; not to speak here of its being 
rendered subject to, and dependent on, tiie motions of a neigh- 
bouring court,— all which took its rise from the oppression and 
captivity of the lawful sovereign, in which Buchanan had so 
great a hand; for those who had successively usurped her 
authority were easily brought into a dependence on, or, accord- 
ing to the phrase of the time, kept at the devotion of England, 
either by tbreatenings of restoring the queen to liberty and to 
her throne, or by bribes and pensions,' of which even M. Geoq^e 
himself had his share, and that, too, proportioned rather to the 
service he had done to England against the mother, or could 
yet do to it, being about the son, than to his rank, he being 
the only one under the degree of an earl or lord that had £100 
sterling of pension assigned to him. By these means Scotland 
was kept in subjection, whereas Queen Mary had a greater soul 

1 Camden, Vit Eliz. p. 1«>. 

' ' The names of those in Scotland that had pensions out of England.* — Cotton 
Library CcUigtUa, c. 5, fol. 3. 
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than to truckle to any foreign power ; and whilst she sat on 
the throne, had always preserved her crown and kingdom in 
that freedom and independency which her royal ancestors had 
transmitted to her. 

But Buchanan lived to see those four regents, who after 
persecuting the queen had usurped her authority, perish one after 
another; and the last of them, Morton, after having drawn 
upon himself by his rapine, lewdness, and cruelty ^ the hatred 
and maledictions of the generality of his country, perished 
unlamented on a scaffold for that same crime with which 
Buchanan^ upon accusations chiefly produced by him, had with 
so inhuman a bitterness defamed his sovereign. I shall say 
no more, but that I should not wonder that these, and such 
other melancholv considerations, upon a nearer approach of 
etenuty, should have awaked in Buchanan some remorse of his 
writings and actions, as it is credibly ' reported that they did; 
the rest must be left to the light of that day when aU will 
be made manifest. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONCLUSIOK OF THIS FIRST SECTION. 

Kow to brii^ this first section on the Scots to a conclusion. 
I have aU aloug proceeded in it on the supposition of the 
truth or probability of the ancient settlement and monarchy 
in the Scotish line, as well as of that of the Irish high antiquities, 
aa the remote antiqxdties of both nations are supposed by 
Fordun and our monastery writers, his continuators ; and in 
that supposition, among other things, I have shown that the 
nameSy genealogy, lives, and actions, and all that particular 
detail which Boece fromVeremund, and Buchanan from Boece, 
have added to the short account of the forty or forty-five first 
kings left us by the more ancient writers, is false and ground- 
less, and deserves no credit; and at the same time I have 
endeavoured to lay open the secret springs whence these new 
inventions first arose. This made the chief subject of the thiid 
chapter of this section ; but before I entered upon it, I ^i- 
deavoured in the two preceding chapters to show that the true 

• 

^ See the accounts of Morton in Sir James Melville's Memoirs, and in those 
of the £oar re^ts, published bj Crawford, a.d. 1706. 
> Buchanam Vita, ^t Freebairn, p. 11. 
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hononr of the present inhabitants of Scotland, and the antiquity 
oi the royal line and monarchy, might be as well, if not better, 
sustained without these details of Boece and Bachanan as with 
them ; so that I have ground to hope that when matters are 
wdl considered, none of the learned of my countrymen will 
find fault with the fireedom I have taken with these modem 
historians. 

I am rather afraid that those who are well versed in the 
ancient history of Britain will blame me for having enlarged 
too much on disproving a story which the taste of this learned 
age hath in great measure discredited long i^ ; but because 
there are still some who, either out of a mistaken zeal for the 
antiquity of the monarchy in the Scotish line, or from other 
motives, will not easily part with Boece and Buchanan's story 
of the forty kings, I was resolved (after having already shown^ 
that the antiquity of the settlement of the inhabitants of the 
north of Britain, and of the monarchy, wants not the invention 
of the forty kings to support it) to go to the bottom of it, and 
to put in so clear a light the forgery of the vouchers on whose 
authority Boece and Buchanan's history of the forty kings 
is grounded, that the accounts they give of the barbarous 
usage of so many of their kings, and so many other fabulous 
stories, might not remain longer to be a reproach to the 
nation. 

But as to the antiquity of the settlement of the Scots in 
Britain, and an ancient monarchy even in the Scotish line, lay- 
ing aside the additions of Boece and Buchanan, I was long of 
opinion that, on supposition of the truth of the Irish high 
antiquities, those of the Scots in Britain might be much more 
probably sustained on the old system of our history, such aa 
Fordun and his continuators had left it, — ^the few particulars 
they contain of the Scots, from Fergus L till Fergus n., laying 
aside some things visibly fabulous, appearing to me less opposite 
to the ancient Boman and British histories, and much more 
easily reconcilable to them, than those long details of the lives 
of the first forty kings, as they were afterwards set down by 
Boece and Buchanan. 

Therefore, after being on the one hand fully convinced, for 
the reasons I have set down in the last four articles, of the 
falsehood of the details given us by Boece, Buchanan, and their 
followers, of the first forty kings, and, on the other, being unwill- 
ing wholly to abandon a system of our antiquities which had been 
generally received among the Scots during the last three centuries 
and upwards, I was resolved to leave nothing untried that 
was consistent with truth, and might gratify my countrymen, 

^ Supra, Book L c 2, arti. 8 and 9, 
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attached to the antiquity of the settlement and monarchy in 
the Scotish lina 

In order to this, my first application was to support the 
system of our antiquities much on the same footing on which 
Fordun's followers and continuators had left them, b^ore Boece's 
history appeared, by endeavouring — Ist To show that if the 
ancient settlement of the Scots in Ireland be admitted of, in 
that case it might be made appear that it was very probable 
that the Scots were settled in Britain before the Bomans 
entered it, but without pretending to fix any precise dates of 
the time of the coming of the Scots into Britain, because such 
dates are not to be looked for among illiterate people, such as 
all the northern inhabitants of Europe were in those early 
times ; and to this end I had collected as plausible authorities 
and reasons as, I conceive, had been hitherto produced for the 
early settlement of the Scots in Britain, whereof the reader 
will have seen a part in the second chapter of this section. 

2d. With the same view, in another pretty large dissertation, 
I had entered into a full discussion of all the passages of the 
Boman and British writers, from the first time that the name 
of Scots is made mention of by ancient authors; and had 
shown, at least with probability, against Camden, Usher, 
and others, that aU those passages might be reconciled with 
Fordun's system of our antiquities (admitting some corrections 
of it), and in particular with the settlement of the Scots before 
the Bomans' first entry into this island, with their beiag forced 
out of Britain by the Bomans after the middle of the fourth 
century, with their restoration in the beginning of the fifth, etc. 

But all this being grounded upon the supposition of the 
certainty of the ancient settlement of the Scots in Ireland, I 
must acknowledge that when I began to look more narrowly 
into this, as it was necessary that I should, that being 
the foundation of all the system of our antiquities, there 
arose in me so many doubts and difficulties about this, that 
I began to look upon all my labour as lost ; for it not 
being doubted of that the Scots of Britain came into it at 
first from Ireland, it seemed very ridiculous to suppose, or 
to endeavour to prove, that the Scots were settled in Britain 
before the incarnation, if we be not sure that they were then 
settled in Ireland. This obliged me to lay aside aU that I had 
written upon the ancient settlement of the Scots in Britain, 
till I should first examine the grounds of the Irish remote 
antiquities, that is, of the settlement of the Scots in Ireland so 
many a^ before the incarnation, that accordingly I might be 
able to determine the true ^ra of the first coming of the Scots into 
Britain, and of the beginning of their monarchy in this island. 

p 
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This discussion engaged me into new inqoiries^ and these 
gave occasion to many new observations and new discoveries 
in the ancient state of the Scots, both in Ireland and Britain : 
all which make the subject of the second section on the Scots. 



SECTION II. 



An INQUIBT into THB AnTIQUITT of the FiBST SEXTLSlfENT 

OF THE Scots in Ireland, and in the Northern Parts 
OF Britain. 

Having ili the preceding section on the Scots considered 
their setuement and government in Britain, on the supposition 
of their having been long before the incarnation settled in 
Ireland, my. design in tins is to examine the truth of this 
ancient settlement of "the Scots in Ireland, that bdng a neces- 
sary preliminary towards the discoveiy of the time of the first 
coming and settlement of the Scots in Britain, and of the 
beginning of their monarchy in the Scotish line in* this island. 
This double inquiry shall mske the subject of the two disser- 
tations into which I shall divide this last section. 

In the first dissertation, I shall inquire into the grounds of 
the remote antiquities of Ireland, and particularly into the 
time of the first settlement of the Scots in that island 

In the second, after a short account of the writers in general, 
and of some historical monuments of Scothmd, I shall endeavour 
to fix the time of the first settlement, and of the beginning of 
the monarchy of the Scots in Britain; 

Dis. I. — Oa the Accounts that the Irish give oftju Remote Anti- 
quities of Ireland, and of the First Settlement of the Scots 
in thai Island, 

It is with very great reluctance that I enter upon this sub- 
ject, which, if I could have avoided, I certainly had not 
meddled with it ; but it being generally agreed on that the Scots 
of Britain came in from Ireland, there was no treating of the 
subject, nor any possibility of fixing the time of their settlemeiit 
in Britain, without first examining into the antiquity of their 
settlement in Ireland. And having ventured in this essay to call 
in question the common traditions of my own country, supported 
by the authorityof all our modem historians, concerning the first 
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forty kings and other points of antiquity, it ought not to appear 
strange that I take the like freedom with the settlement of the 
Scots in Ireland, especially since the discussion of this last is 
so necessary to give light into what concerns their settlement 
in Britain. But having in this inquiry into the remote anti- 
quities of Ireland nothing in my view but to endeavour to dis- 
cover the truth of history, and to separate what is uncertain 
and contested from what is mote certain and generally agreed 
on, I think I may so much the more justly hope that none of 
the learned of the Irish nation will take offence at it, that my 
intention is to treat the subject with that moderation and 
candour that becomes a sincere inquirer after truth, without 
presuming to decide in so intricate and obscure questions as 
may be made about those remote antiquities, — ^that being a task 
to which I must acknowledge I am very unequal, and which 
none but some of the learned natives, skilled in their ancient 
language, with the helps of the remains of what is more 
authentic in their history, could with any hopes of success 
undertake. ^ . ^ ir» ^ 

And, indeed, I have often wondered that among so many 
truly learned and capable men who have distinguished them- 
selves in all kinds of learning that Ireland hath produced 
during the last and in this age, none of them have ever applied 
to separate what is certain of their history, and grounded upon 
solid monuments of antiquity, wtitt^i in times of light and 
learning, from what is uncertain, and hath no other foundation 
but the traditions or writings of their seanachies and bards, in 
order to give a true history of the country since the times of 
St, Patrick and King Leogaire, both civil and sacred ; whilst 
Others, such as Keating, O'Flaherty, etc., render all uncertain, 
by putting on an equal level, and delivering, and that oil the 
sole credit of the bards, the accounts of uieir history from 
almost the deluge of Noah, with as much assurance as they do 
the transactions of Ireland after St. Patrick's time. 

But in order to give a true history of Ireland, and for a solid 
foundation to it, the first thing to be done were that, according 
to the example of all ootmtries of Europe who pretend to have 
any ancient chronicles, annals, or other historical monuments, 
some of the learned men of Ireland, skilled in their puicient 
laQguage, would publish, as all other nations have done, and 
are daHy doing, the most authentic historical monuments of 
their country, — I mean those chiefly which contain the trans- 
actions of Ireland since the time of St. Patrick ; since which 
they had, without doubt, not only the use of letters and learning, 
but in some ages, such as the seventh, eighth, and ninth, Ire- 
land appears to have been more famous for learning and learned 
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men than most other nations; and by consequence, it is natural 
to expect that they should have had as good monuments of 
histonr, civil and ecclesiastical, as any other countiy. And 
though by the Danish invasions and other accidents many 
valuable pieces of that kind may have perished^ there are, no 
doubt, still enough remaining to make some volumea of collec- 
tions of historical monuments: such, among others, are the 
chronicles of Tigemach, the annals of Ulster, the synchronisms' 
of ilannus, the annals of InisfaU, etc. ; and the loss which they ^ 
complain they have already suffered of so many others, by 
different accidents, should be a new motive to engage them to 
publish what as yet remains, to hinder them from having the 
same fate. And I cannot but add, that it is extremely sur- 
prising to see, that though there are veiy few nations that pre-* 
tend to so ancient monuments of history as the Irish do, yet 
they should be the only people in Europe that have never as 
yet published any original history or chronide of their country 
wntten before these two or three last ages. But leaving that to 
the consideration of the learned natives of Ireland, zealous for 
its honour, I return to the inquiry into the remote antiquities 
of that island, and the time of the first settlement of the Scots 
in it. 

There are two opposite opinions concerning the time of the 
first coming in and settlement of the Scots in Ireland ; the one 
is that of the generality of the modem Irish writers, who, rely* 
ing on the authority of their bards, seanachies, and poets (which 
are but different names of the same kind of men), make no 
distinction betwixt the ancient inhabitants of Ireland, or 
Milesians, that came into it after the four first colonies, and the 
Scots, and pretend that these Milesians or Milesian Scots came 
into Ireland, some say ten, some twelve, some fourteen centuries 
before the incarnation ; and that at the same time they set up 
a monarchy, whereof Heremon, son to Milesius, was the first 
king. 

The other opinion is that of Camden and other learned men, 
who make a great distinction betwixt the ancient inhabitants 
of Ireland and the Scots ; and as they are persuaded that 
Ireland was first planted from Britain in the earliest times, so 
they hold that the Scots were not of the number of the 
ancient inhabitants of that island, but originally a foreign 
people, distinct from the ancient inhabitants, and who came 
not into it till after the times of the incarnation. And I 
myself have known some of the most learned and judicious 
of the Irish nation that I ever was acquainted with of the 
same opinion ; and after all the inquiiy I could make into 

> Colgan. Prieiat. Tit Sanctorum Hybernise. 
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this matter, by all the best authority and reasons I could 
discover, I cannot but be of the same sentiment, that the 
Scots were not of the number of the ancient inhabitants of 
Ireland, but a foreign people that came not into it till about 
the times of the incarnation, or after it, as I shall endeavour 
to show in its proper place. 

Now, because the greatest objection that is made against this 
opinion of the Scots not being the ancient inhabitants of Ireland, 
nor the same with the Milesians, is drawn chiefly from the 
histories, accompanied with chronologies, genealc^es of the 
Irish kings and great men of the Milesian race, continued 
down from Milesius till St. Patrick's time, and forwards, 
that have been published by Keating, O'Haherty, and other 
modem Irish writers, taken, as they tell us, from the poems 
and other pretended ancient writings of their bards and 
seanachies, I shall therefore begin by inquiring into the 
grounds of the accounts of these remote antiquities delivered 
by them; but I shall do it, as I said before, with the re- 
servedness that becomes a candid inquirer, and content my- 
self t-o propose the objections and di£Biculties that occur to 
me about the authority of them, and the reasons that hinder 
me to give credit to them, after I shall, in the first place, 
for greater clearness, have set down certain heads that gene- 
rally all agree upon as to the first plantation and ancient 
inhabitants of Ireland 

That Ireland was inhabited in the earliest times there is 
no doubt ; and I think it can be as little doubted that the 
first inhabitanto of it came from Britain, in its neighbourhood, 
as those of Britain came from the nearest coasts of the Gauls, 
and of other countries of the continent opposite to it. For 
thus, from place to place, the world was at first planted by 
degrees after the deluge; men, as they multiplied, being 
obliged to march forward to the new habitations in the 
neighbourhood, and therefore to advance not only on the 
same continent over rivers, but to transport themselves over 
the narrow passages of seas into the neighbouring islands or 
lands ; but at fist, and in the earliest times, for want of 
skill of navigation, only to such lands or islands as they 
could discern from their own coaste, before they durst venture 
upon sea-voyages out of the sight of land. 

This, and the conformity of languages and customs betwixt 
the British and Irish in ancient times, makes it much more 
probable^ that the first inhabitanto of Ireland came from 
Britain than from Spain, or any other great distonce ; and 
these same reasons prove that the first and most ancient 

' Gamdeii, Britan. ed* Loud, in 4to, torn. iL p. 758. 
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inhabitants of Ireland must have come from the northern 
parts of Britain, that is, either from the point of land called 
the Mnll of GsJloway, or from Cantvre, by the lesser islands 
that lie betwixt it and Ireland, all m sight one of another, 
and the more remote of them in sight of Ireland, and at no 
great distance from it. And in effect we are told that the 
Irish seanachies ^ bring some of their first colonies after the 
deluge from the north of Britain, that being the nearest 
coast. In process of time, when men became more used to 
navigation, it is not unlike there might come to Ireland new 
colonies from Spain, as well as from the vast continent of 
the north. 

I conceive also that it cannot be doubted but that before 
the times of the incarnation there was some kind of govern- 
ment in Ireland ; and by consequence^ to the most ancient of 
all governments, and that of which a rude people is only 
capable, is that of a king, or a single chief or leader, that 
kind of government was in use in Irehnd ; — not that they had 
one ihonarch of all the island, but many little kings, as we 
see there were in Britain, and meet with among aU nations 
in the earliest times, and among the people found out in later 
ages at their first discovery. There were probably also 
among them, as among the Gauls and Germans, some uncer- 
tain traditions of more memorable transaction& All this 
may be allowed to the ancient inhabitants of Ireland before 
the times of Chlristianity, or to any other uncultivated nation 
before they had policy or the use of letters among them, 
provided always that no particulars be alleged to have been 
preserved of the dates or circumstances of old transactions^ 
no more than any sure series or succession of kings, or of 
their descents or genealogies, at any distance of time, past 
the memory of men, before the introduction of the use of 
letters. 

As to the settlement of the Scots in Ireland, it is generally 
agreed on also that they were already come into that island, 
and settled, in the first ages of Christianity, and perhaps a little 
before, or at least about these times, as I shall have occasion to 
observe, though Camden ' places the coming in of the Scots into 
Ireland later, because there is no word of them in ancient 
writers till the second or third age. 

This being premised, I shall in this first dissertation propose, 
1st. The difBculties that I meet with, or objections that may be 
made against the remote antiquities of Ireland, containing the 
different reasons and authorities that hinder learned men from 

' O'Flaherty, Ogygia ; Keating, etc 
' Camden, Britan. ed. Lond. 4to, p. 769. 
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giyixig oiedit to them^ and that seem rather to prove that, as 
the learned Waneiis ^ says, those ciicumstantial aocoimts which 
their mod^m writers give of their ancient history are the work- 
manship or invention of writers of later ages. 2d. I shall 
endeavour to show that^ though we should grant that these 
remote antiquities, and even what is related of the Milesian 
race in general, were probable, that would not prove that 
these MUesians were properly the Scots, but that it seems 
rather certain that the Scots were not settled in Ireland till 
about the times of the incarnation, or even after it 



CHAPTER L 



GOHTAINING THE DIFFICtTLTIES JLND DOUBTS WHICH OCCUR IN THB 
PABUGULAB accounts that THK modern IRISH WRITERS, 
SUCH AS KEATING, O'FLAHERTY, AND OTHERS, GIVE, ON THB 
CREDIT OF THEIR BARDS AND SEANACHIE8, OF THE REMOTE OR 
HIGH ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 

I mean by the remote or high antiquities of Ireland, as I have 
already observed, all those particular and circumstantiated detaOs 
that these and other Irish writers have set down^ not only of 
the first plantations and four first colonies after the flood of 
Noah, but in particular of that of the Milesians coming in from 
Spain to Ireland, «nd there setting up a monarchy above ten 
or twelve centuries before the incarnation ; with the details 
they give of the names, genealogies, chronology, successions, 
reigns, and actions of those Irish monarchs, from Heremon, 
their fint king^ till Leogaire, who lived in the fifth centuiy, 
wh^i St. Patrick preached the gospel in that island. 

My intention is to propose in tins chapter the difficulties and 
doubts that occur in these remote antiquities, and the reasons 
which seem to render the opinion of Warseus and of other 
learned men veiy probable, who pretend that all or most of 
these particular accounts, especially of what passed in Ireland 
before the incarnation, are the inventicms of writers of posterior 
age& 

In order to put this matter in a better light, I shall reduce 
these doubts or difficulties and reasons to the following heads : — 

The first occasion of doubt is the particular detail of these 
antiquities, such as their modem authors assure us are con- 
tained in what they call their most ancient writers. 

^ Wiinra% da Antiq. Hybern. Pnsf. p. 1. 
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The second arises fix)m the account that they give ns of the 
means by which their antiquities were preserved and conveyed 
down, and of the ancient polity and literature of the Irish. 

3d. Some testimonies of the most ancient writers that men- 
tion the Irish, and of the most learned amon^ the modem, 
by which it appears that the inhabitants of Irdand were un- 
polishedy barbarous, and without the use of letters, in the first 
ages of Christianity. 

4th. That, in all appearance, the use of letters was not intro- 
duced into Ireland till the preaching of the gospel among them, 
in the fifkh century of Christianity. 

5tL That even supposing, against what hath been said, that 
the Irish had received the use of letters before the fifth age, the 
character of the authors of their remote antiquities, to wit, of 
the bards, suffices to raise doubts against what they might have 
written. 

6th. The uncertainty of the remote antiquities of Ireland 
appears by the several alterations that have been made in them 
at different times. 

7th. Their continuing to avoid the publication of their pre- 
tended original ancient histories, chronicles, poems, etc., in 
literal and faithful transactions, such as they are, without adding 
or retrenching, gives new grouids to suspitihe credit of thei 

Art. I. — A Short Account of the Irish Bemote Antiquities. 

The first difficulty against the credit of these antiquities is the 
detail in which they are delivered, with pa^cular facts, names 
of persons and places, and dates of time, all pretended to he 
taken from what they esteem their best records of ancient history. 
For from this we may easily learn the characters of the writeis 
of these pretended ancient monuments, and be able to judge 
what credit is due to men that had the confidence to deliver the 
most remote antiquities in a circumstantiated detail that none, 
except the sacred writers inspired by Grod, ever pretended ta 
Hence Camden ^ says pleasantly enough of them, 'that if what 
the Irish writers relate of their antiquities be true, those of all 
other nations, if compared with them, are but new, and as of 
ye^t^rday. For they tell us that Cassarea, niece to Noah,' etc. 

The Lish writers b^in their history not only from the 
coming of CsBsarea (Ceasrach), niece to Noah, into Ireland 

^ Camden, Hybemia^ p. 82, edit Amsterdam : ' Si rerom sit qnod Hybernici 
tradnnt historici noo immeiito hftc Insula Ogygia, t.e. pmntiqiia Plntarcho 
dicta fait. A profundisaima enim antiqnitatis memoria mstorias snas anspi- 
cantor, adeo at pne illis omnia omnium Gentiam antiaaitas sit noyitas k m- 
fantia. GsBsaream enim quidam Noachi neptim anteduaviam hano incoloiaae 
tradont,* etc 
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before the deluge, which is all the antiquity that Camden 
remarks, but their most approved writers, such as Leabhuir 
Drom/MMTux^cktay or book with the white cover, inform us, accord- 
ing to Keating,^ that Cain's three daughters had long before 
Noah taken possession of Ireland ; and that the eldest of these 
ladies, called Bamba, gave her name to that island. It is true, 
Keating, in relating tUs and such other antediluvian accounts 
of Ireland, treats them as £Etbulous ; but a late Irish writer,' 
assuring us that the Leabhmr Drtm^ncufnackta is quoted by all 
their antiquaries as a most ancient and very authentic piece of 
antiquity, written in the time of their pagan ancestors, it is no 
rash judgment to suspect the credit of the ordinary writers of 
their antiquities, since one of their most ancient and authentic 
books contains, even in Keating's judgment^ the most fabulous 
and romantic relations. 

The story ' of Ceasrach, niece to Noah, though related by the 
PsaUar Cashel, together with the other particulars of the ante- 
diluvian inhabitants of Ireland, is rejected, says Keating, by 
their best antiquaries, and with reason ; but what becomes then 
of the credit of FMtar Cashel, and, by consequence, of that of 
FscUtar Teamh/rcuih or Tara, whereof we are told ^ PsaUar Cashel 
was a transcript made by authority. 

But the Irish writers' are much more particular in their 
accounts of the first four colonies that came to Ireland after 
the deluga The first colony was that of Partholan, who landed 
at Inverskene on a Tuesday, the fourteenth of the moon, in 
May, just 312 years, according to O'Flaherty, after the deluge. 
The rest of the particulars may be seen at lencth in Keating 
and O'Flaherty ; as also those of tibe second colony of Neme- 
dius and his sons ; of the Clanbolg, who made the third colony ; 
and of the fourth, called Tuadadanan. What is most particuLsor 
is, that of all these colonies (whereof the latest, according to 
O'Flaherty, came to Ireland before the taking of Troy) these Tate 
Irish writers confidently give us an historical detail, with as 
particular an enumeration of facts as if they had been transac- 
tions of three or four ages ago. In a word, they tell us the 
names of the chief leaders of each colony ; the precise time and 
place of their landing in Ireland ; the names, succession, and 
reigns of their kings, and their memorable actions, each one 
with its date ; the precise time each Lough broke out in Ire- 
land (a circumstance not to be matched in other histories) ; 
the genealogies of their great men down from Noah ; the year 

^ Kefttiiig^ p. 17, ed. London, 1728, from Leabhuir Diomnamachta. 

> D. Kenedy'a Genealogy, Piaf. p. 26. 

* Keating, p. 20. * D. Ken. Pnet pp. 18, 19. 

'Keating, ftximp. 23 to p. 68 ; and O'FIahcrtj, Ogyg. from p. 168 top. 182. 
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in which each colony expired or was destroyed; the precise 
number of years that Ireknd was desert, betwixt the exit of 
one colony and the coining in of the following one, — and this 
when there was nobody there, neither bard nor other, to mark 
them down. And all this account of these four colonies, above 
two thousand years before the incarnation, of which the detail 
may be seen in Keating and 0*Flaherty above quoted, is said 
to be taken from their psaltars, poets, and other surest anti- 
quaries not as yet published. 

As to the Milesian colony, they piretend to give of it as yet 
more circumstantial accounts ; and that not only from their 
settlement in Spain, and next in Ireland, but of all the pil- 
grimages of their predecessors, down from Fenius Farsaidh 
(who, they say, was great-grandson to Japhet, one of Noah's 
sons), of his son Niul, and all his posterity ; whose circuits, 
twice backward and forward, from Scythia to Egypt, from 
thence to Spain, and up aud down through Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, may be seen at large in Keating,^ taken, as he assures 
us, from the best Irish antiquaries. 

They' assure us that Heremon, with the Milesian cdony, 
arrived in Ireland precisely the fizst day of May, on a Thurs* 
day, and the seventh of the moon ; they give us an account of 
all the leaders of that colony ; of the harbours where each of 
them landed; of the Loughs that broke out on the night of 
their landing. In a word, ftom Heremon, the first king of the 
Milesians, they give a distinct series, or chronological history, 
of all their kings, down till Leogare (who be^an his reign JlB. 
427, and during whose time the Christian faith was preached 
in Ireland by St Patrick), with the number, names, genea* 
logics, chronology of their kings, the years of their reigns, tiieir 
cmef battles and actions, the manner and time of each of their 
deaths ; and all this they deliver from about two thousand years 
before the incarnation with as equal assurance as they do the 
histo^ of Ireland since St Patrick. 

This prospect alone of the Irish antiquities suffices to breed 
violent suspicions in all impartial persons conversant in true 
ancient history, that the whole is an invention of later ages ; 
and these suspicions are still increased by the detailed accounts 
of these antiquities that Keating himself (as he is lately pub- 
lished) hath, the most warily be could, selected out of their 
more ancient writers, as more likely and less absurd than the 
most of what they contain ; and especially if it be considered 
that they have no other vouchers for the Milesian ^antiquities 
but those very writers who recount with an equal confidence 
the stories of the peopling of Ireland before the deluge as they 

^ Eeating, from p. 67 to p. 89. * O'Flaherty, pp. 84, 85, 182, etc 
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do those after ; so that even Keating himself is forced to aban- 
don them in this, though they be their writers of the first rate, 
snch as Psaltar Cashel,^ the book with the white cover/ and 
their poets. 

Art. II. — The Second Objection dravm from the means by which 
the Irish pretend their High Antiquities loere preserved and 
conveyed down ; and of their Ancient JAteraivo'e and Polity 
before the times of Christianity. 

As all ancient histories depend upon the credit of their 
vouchers, so, besides other qualities, the more the transactions 
related in a history are ancient and extraordinary, the more 
ancient must also be the vouchers that attest them, and of 
a more extraordinary character. Hence the Irish seanachies, 
that relate the story of the antediluvian inhabitants of Ireland, 
furnish us with antediluvian authors, and tell us of four of 
those ancient inhabitants that lived before and after the deluge, 
as Keating says some ancient Mfia of Ireland record. But since 
Keating informs us that these antediluvian authors, with their 
stories, are rejected by their best antiquaries, I shall pass them 
over, and come to what they relate seriously, as the true account 
of the antiquity of letters and learning among their predecessoirs. 

As the accounts of their antiquities far surpassed those of all 
other nations, except what is recorded in the Scriptures, so their 
bards, as if they had had it in their choice when to begin the 
literature among the Irish and their predecessors, thought fit to 
fix on the highest antiquity, and at the very origin of the dif- 
ferent languages soon after the flood of Noah ; and the follow- 
ing instances of it are seriously related by those that they 
esteem their most genuine antiquaries, and received by Keating 
and others of their modem writers. 

They tell us,' then — 1st. That one Fenius Farsaidh, great- 
grandchild to Japhet, Noah's son, and 'predecessor of the Mile- 
sians, set up a school of learning in the plains of Senaar, about 
one hundred and fifty years after the deluge ; and having two 
tutors under him, Gaodel and Jar, he there formed the Irish 
tonffue, and first invented the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
Irish letters. A particular detail of this school may be seen in 
Keating at length, firom p. 59 to p. 64. 

But what at first would seem very surprising is, that this 
story of Fenius Farsaidh's bavins formed the first Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin alphabets, with the Beth-luis-nion, an Ogum, 
or Irish alphabet, is seriously related as an historical fact by 
Toland,' another Irish writer, so famous for lus incredulity in 

> Vid, Keating, p. 20. * Ibid. p. 17. 

> Ibid. p. 69, etc * Toknd's PostbnmouB Works, torn. L p. 88. 
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regard of other facts, the best attested that ever were recorded 
It is true, Toland endeavours to mend the matter ; and, being 
sensible of the absurdity of this Fenius' having formed the 
Greek and Latin alphabets so manj ages before the Greeks and 
Latins were a people, he reforms the bard Forchem's story of 
it (according to the usual custom of posterior baids, who, as 
they happened to live in times of more light and learning, re- 
formed the traditions of their ignorant predecessors), and would 
have us believe that Forchem's meaning was only that Fenius 
invented the first letters, in imitation of which the alphabets of 
these nations were made. And doth not the giving credit even 
to that, on the bare testimony of a bard whose absmrdities he is 
forced to explain away, seem at first very surprising in a person 
of so noted incredulity as Toland ? 

But the surprise will be less when it is considered that 
Toland's incredulity was chiefly in regard of revealed facts, or 
the objects of faith ; for it being a property of faith, according 
to the apostle,^ ' to cast down Sll imaginations,' or reasonings, 
'and everything that exalts itself against the knowledge of 
God, and to bring into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ,' this seems an intolerable yoke to men of Toland's 
principles, there being nothing more opposite to that unlimited 
liberty of free-thinking, upon which he chiefly valued himself ; 
whereas all that could raise a sublime notion of the engine of 
mere man, without any extraordinary assistance of Almighty 
(xod, served admirably to the purpose of free-thinkers. And 
nothing appearing a stronger evidence of the natural extent of 
man's capacity than to find out, merely by his own application 
and study, so surprising an art as that of painting (if I may so 
say), or of rendering sensible and lasting, by figures or characters, 
hare thoughts or sounds of articulate words, so as to convey 
them to any distance of time or place, the story of Fenius 
Farsaidh's having made this wonderful discovery, and being 
the first inventor of letters, was more easily swallowed down 
by Toland, though he had no other ground to believe it, nor 
that there ever was such a man as Fenius Farsaidh in being, 
but the relation of this Forchem, a bard, and though he 
himself acknowledges ' that the bards in general were a set of 
men both partial and mercenary to a scandalous degree. 

Besides that, Toland, who set up so much for a man versed 
in all kind of literature, could not, I suppose, be ignorant that 
the most judicious among ancient writers after Eupolemus, 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius, looked upon 
tiie invention of alphabetical letters as having been at first 
communicated by God Himself to Moses and the Israelites, 

^ 2 Cor. z. 5. * ToUmd, Posthum. Works^ p. 50. 
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and from them derived to the Phoenicians, from whom the 
• Greeks at first received it 

A new proof that the invention of letters was no ancienter 
than Moses, and that the Pentateuch is the most ancient book 
in the world, may be drawn from the ignorance we are in of 
all past transactions, not only before Moses' time (except what 
is contained in the Pentateuch), but of all certainty of history 
before the siege of Troy, about three hundred years after Moses ; 
which answers the time that Cadmus (who is believed to be 
contemporaiy to King David) is supposed to have brought the 
first letters from Phoenicia to Oreeca And since it cannot be 
doubted of but that the desire to perpetuate their memory was 
no less natural and vehement in men before Moses' time than 
after it, how comes it that we have no remains of any certain 
account of what passed in these times, besides what is in the 
Scripture ? 

I do not pretend here to enter upon Toland's principles as to 
what concerns religion, but leave that to the divines, who have 
abundantly discussed his principles on those matters. I am 
only concerned at present in historical facts, and cannot but 
observe the strange bent of the reasonings of this person, who 
pretends to be wholly governed by reason, and yet could 
believe, or seem to believe, that Fenius Parsaidh was the first 
inventor of letters, without any other ground but that of the 
bards, whom he looked upon, as we have seen, as venal souk ; 
and this in opposition to the solid aiguments which prove the 
first use of letters to have been a particular gift of Almighty 
God to mankind, in the person of Moses. 

But it is veiy likely that the chief reason that determined 
Toland to vouch the story of Fenius, and other bardish in- 
ventions of the same kind, that suppose the ancient use of 
letters among the Irish, was to put in credit the pretended 
writings of the ancient Irish Druids in times of paganism, in 
order to make a handle of them to rally and run down what he 
calls priestcraft And so we shall meet him again more than 
once chiming in with the bards for the ancient use of letters 
among the Insh. 

The second instance^ of learning among the Irish is placed 
about an age after the settlement of the Milesians in Lnsland, 
to wit, that twelve hundred years before the incarnation they 
had public professors of learning in King Tigemma's time; 
and those already in so great esteem, that they were allowed 
the precedency next to &eir kings, and only one colour less 
in their robes. This was about one hundred years before 
the taking of Troy, and four hundred years before the first 

> Keating, p. 127 ; B. Ken. p. 20, Praf. 
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Olympiad^ the two meet ancient epochs of profane history. 
So it is no wonder that a late Irish writer^ falls in a rapture 
at 'the thought of such a distinguishing character of his 
country. * Could a nation/ says he, ' be caUed barbarous, that, 
so many ages before Christ, set such a value upon learning/ 
etc.? 

The third proof of ancient literature among the Irish, and of 
the care they had of preserving the memory of past transactions, 
is, according to their moden^ writers, fmdToland ' among others, 
that about nine hundred and sixty-seven years before the 
birth of Christy Sang Eocha GUian^Fodli^. odlered all the trans- 
actions of his royal ancestors, from Eenius Farsaidh to his own 
time, to be reviewed ; and in order to digest them, he appointed 
a committee of nine> or an assembly ^f wtse kings, three druids, 
and threes poets oj^ bards, to meet every third year at a parlia- 
ment at Tara, to examine and digest them for the benefit of 
posterity. An account of tins parliament and assemblies at 
Tara may be iieen at length, in Sweating, £rom p.. 132 to p. 143, 
where the curious reader will be no doubt surprised to find, 
among other things, an order, discipline, politeness, and 
especially a prqeress of learning, but above all a singular 
care of the annids and histories among the Irish, about two 
hundred years before the founding of Home, th^ will scarce be 
met with in most other nation9 in the most polished ages. 

I omit other instances that they' give of the progress and 
encouragement of learning in Irdand, in times when other 
nations were gene];aUy in .ignorance and barbarity, and refer 
my reader to their own writers ; but I qannot forbear to mention 
that, in order to confirm the matter, and to canonise these 
pagan antiquities, we are told,* that they were judged of that 
importance by St. Patrick, apQ^tie of Ireland, that, contrary to 
the custom of all' other appstolical, preachers, amidst his labours 
ill the gospe^ he thought it hecam^ him to Ijst himself in the 
committee of nine, wim two other bishops, amidst their bards 
and kings, and digest the historical and genealogical collections 
of their pagan antiquities.* 

The first thing that is to be remarked on these high pre- 
tensions to so surprisingly ancient literature and polity is, that 
the invention proves that the Irish were conscious to them- 
selves that an, early literature and polity were absolutely 
necessary to gain credit to their high antiquities; so that if 
they were deprived pf that support, it would seem that even in 

1 D. Ken. Gen. Prcef. p. 21. 

> Toland'8 Hist, of Dniids, p. 50. 

* Keating, p. 147, cc 217, 2(2; D. Ken. P^f. pp. 19, 20, etc. 

« Keating, p. 836. ^ D. Ken. Pr»f. p. 118. 
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their own judgment the credit of their antiquities would be 
quite isunk. 

And yet, in the second place/ it is evident that all thos^ 
instances that they give of the early settlement of learning 
sind polity among them are yet more incredible if they be weU 
consMered, and more liable to exceptions, and so stand as yet 
more in need of new proofs to support them» than those very 
antiquities Which they aze brought to support and authorize, 
and, indeed^ serve only to prove the fertility of the bards' 
imaginations in invention. 

For, however the high antiquities of Ireland, or the detailed 
accounts they give ' of the settlement and Idstoiy of their 
several ancient colonies, and among others of that of the 
Milesians, must be all looked upon absolutely as uncertain, 
whilst hitherto no ancient writer appears wkhin two thousand 
years of the time to attest or support them ; yet they have at 
least this advantage, above tiie accounts that the Irish give in 
so many instances' of their having been so anciently polished 
with learning, that these instances of learning being equally 
destitute of all credible testimonies from ancient authors or 
records to Support them, can be more plainly shown to be 
groundless, as well by the concurrent testimonies of ancient 
writers, and by the most learned among the modem that have 
examined into them, as by the terms that the Irish make use 
of in leamii^, and by tiie proper <diaracters of their letters,^ 
such as have hitherto been publishedr-^by aU which it appears 
that Ireland, far horn having the advantage over the Greeks 
andBomans of a more early settlement of learning and polity, 
as a late Irish writer boasts,^ on the icontraiy it remained 
much longer in ignorance, and without the use of letters, than 
most of me other western countries,- who acknowledged they 
were beholden for their being civilised to the Bomans. 

AfiT. IIL — That the Inhahitants of Ireland were still unpolished 
and barbarous, and, by consequence, unihotU the use of 
Letters, in the first Ages of Christianity, according to all 
the Aceownts we have of them from the most Ancient 
Writers, and in the Opinion of the m>ost learned am^ng the 
Modem. 

The only credible accounts we can have of any coimtry, in 
ancient times, is from those ancient writers that describe the 
several nations as they came to be known, and had taken their 
accounts from those on the place or in the neighbourhood. 
We have nothing of Ireland in the more ancient geographers 

' Ken. G«n. Pre£ p. 26. 
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but its bare aituatioii or position. Strabo (who vrote under 
Augustus and Tiberius) is the first that gives some particulars 
of &e inhabitants of that island. The first account he gives of 
their manners and customs in his time is just the same that 
the first discoverers of America, and of the remotest coasts of 
Africa, give of these new-found inhabitants in their natural 
state, to wit, that they were barbarous and wild men. Those, 
says Strabo,^ that now-a-days make a survey of the different 
countries of the world, find nothing to relate of any country 
beyond Ireland, which lies to the north, and near Britain, and 
is inhabited by men entirely wild (Ay^iw nXi «( Mfwwm), 

The same author, speaking afterwards of the Britains, tells 
us that in his time the Britains were, as to their manners and 
way of living, partly like to the inhabitants of the Grauls, 
partly more rude and barbarous than the Qauls ; and then 
adds,' ' As to Ireland, all I know of certainty is, that its in- 
habitants are more barbarous and savage (Ayptdrt^^) than those 
of Britain;' and, by consequence, of these three nations, the 
Gkkuls or Celtes, the Britains, and the Irish, these last were, in 
Strabo's time, reputed the most barbarous. He adds some 
instances of their barbarous customs ; but as to those I shall 
not insist upon them, because Strabo says he had them not 
well enough attested. 

The next ancient writer firom whom we have account of the 
manners of the Irish in those times, is Pomponius Mela,* who 
wrote not long after Strabo in the first age of Christianity, and 
gives this account of them : * The inhabitants of Ireland are 
unpolished, barbarous, and ignorant of all virtues.' Thus we 
see Ireland still esteemed unpolished and barbarous, and that 
more than a thousand years after the times that the modem 
writers tell us of its being so civilised. 

All that they answer^ to this is, that Strabo or Mela had no 
opportunities to be informed of the condition and manners of 
the IrisL But for this I refer them to a modem writer * of 
their own^ who assures us, after Tacitus * in the life of Agricola, 
that the ports of Ireland were better known, and more fre- 
quented by the merchants, than those of Britain, as being 
much the more numerous, and the more safe, and perhaps not 
inferior to any in Europe. Now Strabo and Mela had a fair 
occasion to be informed of the state of Ireland by the resort of 
the Britains to Some, who could not but know the condition 
of Ireland, in their neighbourhood, as well as others that 
frequented their ports ; and Strabo makes particular mention 

> strabo, pp. 114, 116. • Ibid. lib. 4, p. 201. 

' Pomp. Mela, oc. 8, 6. ^ Pref. to Keating, pp. 2, 8. 

* Ken. PMBf. p. 27. • Tadt p. 288. 
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of the Britains coining to Borne. Now it doth not seem likely 
that Strabo and Mela, having such opportunities, could be so 
grossly mistaken as to impute so great barbarity to Ireland in 
the first age of Christianity, if it had been then, and for so long 
a tract of time before, polished with arts and sciences, as the 
late Irish writers pretend it was ; for it cannot be doubted but 
those Boman writers, having for their peculiar design in their 
books to give an account of the several foreign countries, and 
to remark what was more rare and singular in them, would use 
their utmost diligence to be rightly informed. 

But what shidl be said of Tacitus' account of the manners 
of the Irish in his time ? for he is the next author that mentions 
them. He had his informations from Agricola, his father-in- 
law ; and Agricola had his account of Ireland from no less an 
author than one of the Iri&h lesser kings ; and yet, far from 
mentioning polity or learning among the Irish, Tacitus, after 
describing the barbarous Brituns^such the Komans esteemed 
those who had not been cultivated as yet by their discipline — 
as an impoUshed and rude people, digpersi S rudes, tells us ^ 
the Irish in their manners were much the same as these Britains. 
Tacitus adds to this, that he had often heard from Agricola, 
that with one single legion and a few auxiliaries, Ireland might 
have been easily conquered and subjected to the Boman 
empire. This shows how meaQ an opinion Agricola had of the 
inhabitants of Ireland in comparison of those of Caledonia or 
the north of Britain, who at that veiy time, under their leader 
Galgacus, gave work to all the Boman l^ons and auxiliaries 
in Britain; not but Ireland was probably much more populous 
than the north of Britain, but because the inhabitants of 
Irehind, being more rude and unpolished, were more ignorant 
of the milita^ art, and of all parts of polity and disciplme. 

We have no more ancient writers that speak of the manners 
of the Irish, before they received Christianity in the fifth age, 
except Julius Solinus, who by some is placed in the second 
age after the incarnation, by others in the third ; and Solinus' 
account of the manners of the Irish in those days agrees with 
that of Strabo and Mela. The manners of the Irish, says 
Solinus,* are inliimriftn and rude. He adds to their being 
inhospitable, a new character which no former writer had 
given them, to wit, that of their being warlike; in all ap- 
pearance because by this time (the thinl age) the Scots were 
settled among them, and began to make inroads on Britain, 

^ ' IngeniA cnltiuqae hominnm [in Hybemia] non multam a Britannia 
di«eTUixV—TaeU. p. 288. 

' ' Hybemia inhnmana rita incolarnm aspera. Gens inhospita k beUicosa ; 
fas k nefas eodem animo docnnt.' — Solm, c. 86, p. 62, edit. BaaiL 1588. 

Q 
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though their name was not perhaps yet known at Borne, where 
it id thought SolinuB wrote. What he adds of tiieir making no 
difference betwixt right and wrong, is a clear* proof of tiieii 
being as yet entirely barbarous, and a ftill conviction of 
the fable of Ugane^more's la#s,^ prete^nded to havB been made 
aevein or dght hundred years before Solinus. 

Thufi I have gone through all I could meet with of ancient 
writes that give ahy account of the state of Ireland befmie 
Christianity was planted in it in the fifth age, and by all, of 
them it appears it was still a barbarous and uncultivated nation. 
I come now to examine the ot)inion of the learned in modem 
times, since the revival of the study of critieal learning ; and we 
shall find' that they are no less unanimous than tiie ancients 
in asserting that the Irish of old were uncultivated by polity or 
lett^ra.' 

Ga^mden, an author, in the judgment of one of the latest 
abettofirs of the Irish antiquities,^ of gteat esteem and reputation, 
and, which makes more to our purpose,- one, says this writer, 
who had taken a strict, particular, and full information of the 
Irish antiquities,— Camden,' I say, after having told us that he 
could &ot think that the Somans ever entei^ Ireland, adds, 
* that it had been a happy thing, foe Ireland that, the Bomans 
had subdued it ; •for that h^ been,' says he, ' a sure means to 
civUise it and deliver it from barbarity; since, wherever the 
Eomans became masters of any nation,, they cultivated and 
civilised it Nor was there anywhere in Europe any know- 
ledge of polity, of civilised manners, or of letters, but where the 
Bomans governed.' That is to say, in plain terms, that since 
the Bomans never ruled in Ireland, l^ere was neither polished 
manners nor knowledge of letters there in ancient time& In 
short, Camden looks upon the barbarity and ignorance of the 
Irish in ancient times as a thing so certain, tiiat he makes use 
of that as a proof to show that the Bomans had never governed 
in that island. Accordingly, Camden^ looks upon the Irish 
antiquities, and in particular on the Scots being settled in 
Irdand before the incarnation, as fabulous, and is of opinion 
that the name of the Scots was not hea^rd of till the third age 
at soonest 

Before I proceed to the next authority, I cannot but observe 

^ Ken. Geneal. Pref. p. 22. * Ibid. p. 6. 

' ' Aoimum vix inducere poflsum ut hanc regionem [Hybemiam] in Bomanoram 
'potestatem tillo tempore concesaisse credam. Fauatam sane felixqne HybemiB 
fuiflset, si concesaisset : certe' barbariem ezuisset : abicnnque enim Bomani 
▼ictores erant, Tictos humanitate excoluenmt Nee sane aubi per Enropam, 
hnmanitatia, Utteraram & ele^^antie cultus, nisi ubi illi ixnperanint.' — Camd. 
Hyhemia, p. 88, Amstelod. edit. Janson. in fol. p. 88. 

« Camd. bntan. pp. 50, 61, edit Amstelod. 
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that it is no small argument against the credit of the high 
antiquities and ancient learning of Ireland, that one so well 
versed in all kind of antiquities, and so perfectly acquainted 
with all the remains of the writers of Ireland, as the famous 
Archbishop Usher was, and an Irishman by birth, hath never 
said one word of their high antiquities, or of their ancient 
xnonarchs before Christianity, neither in lus Anmdea Sacrif 
where he sets down the origins and successions of all ancient 
certain monarchies and commonwealths, nor even in his 
antiquities of the churches of Britain and Ireland, where he 
gives us^ at length all that he could find of ancient stories 
.concerning, the Scots in Ireland or in Britain, nor in any other 
book I could ever meet with. But he was too wise to hazard 
the reputation he had justly acquired among tha learned, of 
one of the best antiquaries of his time, by countenancing any 
Such uncertain stories as the high antiquities of Ireland. And 
far fiom believing the Scots were the ancient inhabitants of 
that island/ he joins in with Camden's opinion, and proves that 
the name of Scots was not heard of till some ages after the 
incarnation. 

.. The next testimony I shall bring is, as yet, more evident, 
and of greater weight,^ than that of Camden. It is that of Sir 
James Ware or Waraeus, one of the most learned and beat 
skilled in the Irish antiquities, and at the same time one of the 
most diligent inquirers after them that Ireland hath produced 
these many years, as appears not only by his books published, 
Ik ArUiquitatilmf JSy^ernicB,* and De JEpiseopis Hybemice,* but 
more by his work De Scriptoribus HybirniK^. and most of all 
by a most curious collection he made of aU he -could find of 
Irish M8S. relating to their history or antiquities, in the search 
of which it appears he spared neither pains nor expense. The 
catalogue of his Mss. was first printed by itself in quarto, and 
again in folio, and may be seen in the great collection of the 
MSS. of England and Ireland, printed at Oxford; and the 
MSS. themselves are now in the possession of the Duke of 
Chandos.. 

The judgment of a gentleman of so great a capacity as 
Warffius, and so versed in the antiquities of his country, will 
be no doubt of incomparably greater weight in this debate, 
with impartial and learned men, than the accounts that are 
given of these remote antiquities by more credulous writers, 
copying one after another, and ofttimes at second-hand, and 
who appear to have had neither the opportunities which this 

' Uahflr, Antiq. Britan. p. 880, foL Lond. 1687. 

* Edit Lond. in 8vo, a.d. 1658. 

* Edit. Dablin, a.d. 1665. « Edit Dublin, a.d. 1689. 
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learned man had, nor his skill in discerning authentic monu- 
ments of history from the inventions of bards. 

The first place where Warseus gives his opinion of the Irish 
ivriters, and of the learning and antiquities of Ireland before 
the conversion of Ireland to Christianity, is in the preface of 
his book De Antiquitatibus HyhemicB, in these words :^ ' It is 
most certain that there remains very little knowledge of what 
passed in Ireland before the preaching of the gospel there; 
neither am I ignorant that the most part of what is delivered 
by writers concerning those ancient times before St Patrick's 
coming to Ireland, is rejected by several learned men as fictions 
and fables ; and it is to be remarked that almost aU the descrip- 
tions or particular accounts that are extant of matters transacted 
in these ancient times are of the fabric or invention of late 
ages. Therefore, in this inquiry I have spoken very sparingly 
of them,' etc 

In this passage of Warseus, it may be remarked (1) that he 
acknowledges several learned men rejected the remote antiquities 
of Ireland as fictions and faUes; and accordingly he owns (2) 
himself, that most of all the accounts we have of these ancient 
times are the productions of modem writers, and by conse- 
quence that there remains extreme little knowledge of what 
passed in Ireland before St Patrick preached the gospel there 
in the fifth age ; for this reason he begins his accounts of the 
Irish kings only at Leogare, who lived in St Patrick's time ; 
not, perhaps, that he believed absolutely that all that was said 
of their former kings was entirely false and fabulous, but 
because he was persuaded' that the most part of all that is 
delivered concermng them was either fables, or so mixed witii 
fables and anachronisms, tiiat there was no means left to find 
out truth. 

The second place where Wareeus' opinion of the ancient 
learning of Ireland appears is in his book ^ Scriptorilms 
HyhemuB^ of the writers of Ireland. Certainly a person of 
Waraeus' erudition, of his skill, and diligence to be informed 
of all that concerned Ireland, could not fail to have met with 
or heard of what was most ancient, most curious, and most 

^ ' Perezi^m snpeKtse notitiam reniin in Hybeniia gefltnrom ante exortam 
ibi eyangelii auroram, li(^uido constat Ne^ne me latet a Tiiia nonnnllis doctis 
pleraqne quee de antiqnioribua illis temponboB ante 8. Fbtricii in Hybemiasi 
adrentiim tradnntor, tanqnam figmenta ease ezploea. Notandum qoidem 
descriptiones feie omnium qns de illis temporibns (antiquioribos dico) extant, 
opera esse posteriorom necnlornm. Iddrco in hac indagine de iis admodom 
parce locntus sun.' — War, de Antiq, Pnef. p. 1. 

' 'Ad pTsedecessores Leogarii qood attinet, eos oerte consilio omisi, qnia 
pleraque qua de iis tradnntar (lit qnod seutio dicam) vel fabnle sunt, vel 
fabulis k anacbronismis mire admixta.* — War. de ArUiq, Hybem. c 4, p. 20. 

> Edit. Dublin, a.d. 1639. 
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valuable on the subject of which he treats ; and his zeal for his 
country, as well as the design of his book, and his own reputa- 
tion, equally required that he should set down all he could find 
of their ancient writers worth the taking notice of, or that 
deserved any credit And yet after all his searches, it appears 
that he could find no writer of the general history or antiquities 
of Ireland worth the naming more ancient thim the Psaltair 
Cashel, written in the tenth age, as he says in this book;' but 
by what Warseus himself quotes from this PsaUair elsewhere,* 
it must have either been written only in the eleventh age, or 
had additions made to it in that age. However, till this 
Paaltair Cashd, in all Warseus' account of the Tnah writers, 
where he passes not over the meanest biographers, there is 
nothing like a history of the antiquities of Ireland ; for as to 
the Z^er CiLana, he only mentions it from the Ulster annala 

3d. Waraeus' judgment of the learning and polity of Ireland 
in ancient times doth plainly appear by many other passages 
of his aforesaid treatise of their antiquities ; as, in particular, in 
the fifth chapter, where he treate designedly of the ancient 
schools of Ireland,' where he shows, indeed, that schools and 
learning flourished in Ireland since the planting of Christianity 
there, but doth not so much as insinuate that there ever had 
been any such thing as a school, college, professor, or any 
learning, or even the use of letters in Ireland,^ till the Irish 
were teught the alphabet by their apostle St. Patrick, as we 
shall see presently. But what confirms this matter as to 
Warseus' opinion of the barbarous state in which Ireland was 
in ancient times,' Warseus joins issue with Camden, and tells 
us ' that it had been happy for Ireland that it had been subdued 
by the Bomans, for by tjbat means it had been sooner delivered 
from its barbarousness.' 

We may now, I think, conclude that by the joint testimonies 
of the most ancient authors who mention the state of Ireland 
before it received the gospel, and of the most learned among 
modern writers who treat of ite ancient state, it is certain that 
Ireland was as unpolished and barbarous as other northern 
countries, and without the use of letters, till it received them 
with Christianity in the fifth age. But this will yet further 
appear by what we have to sscy in the next article. 

» Lib. 1, <L 10. 

' War. de PnsraL Hybem. pp. 10, 11. 

* War. de Antiq. 'HjbenL c 16, p. 74. 

* War. de Scriptor. Hybem. lib. 2, c. 1, p. 108. 

* ' Et ego qnidein Camdeno aaaentior, qiioa felix famtmnque Hybemia fuieeeV 
si in Bomanommpotestatem oonoesflBMet, nam dtitu tone oarbuiem exoiawt' 
— fTof. An^. Hybem. e. 20, p. 108. 
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' ' ' . . 

AfiT. lY. — Thai in all appearance the ttse of Zetten was not 
introduced into Ireland till the PreaxJdng of the Oospd 
among them in the Fifth Century of Christianity. 

That the Irish received the first use of letters with the 
preaching of the gospel, is proved by Wareeus, from the 
authority of Neimius,^ a writer of the ninth age, compared 
with the most ancient life we have of St. Patrick by Tirechanns, 
who, as Warssus mipposes,' lived in the seventh age. Nennins 
says that St Patrick, whilst he preached the gospel in Ireland, 
wrote above three hundred and sixty A B C's, or alphabetsi. 
Nennius calls them Abgetoria, or Abietoria. That by these 
were meant alphabets, for the use of the new converts in 
Ireland, is plainly shown by Warseus, &om the aforesaid life of 
St. Patrick by Tirechanus. These are the words of Waraeus : 
'Tirechanus, an ancient writer of St. Patridc's life, not yet 
published, explains to us, in the following citations compared 
together, what is meant by the word • Abgetoria. St Patrick, 
says Tirechan, baptised men daily, and taught or read to them 
letters or Abgetories ; and again, he wrote elements or letters 
for the use of Cerpanus; likewise, after he had baptized one 
Macerca, he wrote elemefntsor letters for him, and blessed him, 
etc. ; and having baptized one Hina, he wrote for him 
Abgetories, and blessed him with the blessing of fei bishop. By 
all this I think it is certain,' says Warseus,* 'that by the word 
Abgetoria > is meant the alphabet, or first elements of letters, 
which St Patrick wrote and taught his new converts in Ireland:' 

The kamed Du Cange,* in his glossary, shows, by man^ 
authorities, that the authors of the Middle Ages made use o( 
the words Abgatorium, Abeturium, Abeoenarium, Abecedarium, 
made up of the three first letters of the alphabet. A, B, 0, 
to express it, each one according to his way of pronouncing ; 
80 the Irish, who pronounce the O as a E.or O, called t£e 
alphabet Abgatorium, or Abketorium. 

From the authorities brought by Warseus, the learned 
BoUandus,' having con6luded naturally that the Irish had not 
the use of letters till they were taught it by St Patrick, and 
confirmed bis opinion with good reasons, Flahefty* Mis very 
warmly upon him, as if he had been the first that had 

' ' S. PatrioiTU Bcripiit Abietoria 865, k eo amplios nmnero. Ecdesias qnoqne 
eod. namero ftrndayit'— ^eniiNM, c. 59,. p. 118, edit Oxon. Gale. 

• War. de Scriptor. Hybem. lib. 2, c 1, p. 108. 

' ' Unde constat, opinor, Nennii Abgetoria significare, alphabetam aive elementa 
quae scmwit k docmt S. Patriciua.'— War. de Scriptor. Hybem. p. 108. 

• Da Cange, Glossar. torn. i. on the words ' Abetoriom,' ' Alxnttoria,' etc. 

• Act Sanctor. BoUandi, torn. iL Martg ad diem 17, in Not ad Yitama Patricii 
^ Ogyg. Domeet. c. 80, p. 214. 
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advanoed that opmion, without leflecting that Camden had 
declared for it long before ; and that Sir James Ware, itom 
whom Bollandus had it, proves it by themost ancient legend 
thej have of St. Patrick's Ufe. As to Flaherty's proofs for the 
ancient nse ci letters among the Irish, we shall by and by 
consider them. Meantime, to confirm Bollandus, and these 
other learned men's opinion, I shall far&er add one proof/ 
which I conceive will appear of weight with impartial readeia. 

I desire, then, it may be considered that in the same manner 
as though we had no other argument from ancient hiatoiy ta' 
prove tbeit the Latins or Bomans had the first use and know* 
ledge of letters and sciences from the Greeks, than the bare 
names of which the Latins make use in letters, arts, and 
sciences, and by which they express them, that alone would 
abundantly suffice to demonstrate that the Latins had originally 
the knowledge of letters^, arts, and sciences from the Greeks, 
since they still express them in Gredc terms, and have no other, 
proper expression for them, — as grammatical rhetorica, philo- 
sophia, logica, mathematica, politica, chirurgia, physica,:etc. 

In like manner, although we had no other proof to show that 
the Irish had the use of letters originally fiom the Lalin3, or 
from thoee that spoke the Latin toi^e, hut the proper terms 
by which the Irish in their vulgar language express them, v.gJ 
a letter, a book, to read, to write, etc., this would alone silffioe 
to convince all unprejudiced persons tSiat the Irish had the 
first use of letters,) and were taught to read and writa originally 
by the Latins, or by those that spoke that language. Now it 
being agreed on that the Bomans never entered Ireland, the 
Irish could not have learned these terms immediately from, 
them, but must needs have been taught them/ with the things 
meant by them, by St Patrick and the other first prea<diers of 
the gqspd, who all of them knowing the latin tongue, and* 
finding no expressions or terms in the Irish language f6r letters, 
book, reacfing, writing, etc.^ as being all things ! oi- which the* 
Ldsh had never any use before, they naturally expressed them 
in Latin terms, the only ones they had for.^em themselves^ 
giving them only an Irish inflexion; so they called HtUra^ 
lictar; lib0r, kabar; Ugo^ Uagmi; saribo, 9eru»imi; JeagJw^^ 
to read ; sefiobant^ to write,: etc., in the same manner a9 they 
were farced to make use of Latin terms with an Irish inflexion 
for all sacred things belonging to Christianity, whereof the first 
preachers of Christiaiiity brought in the first use to Ireland,-^ 
such as Crioid, Christus; crx^, orux; eagluish, ecdma; ceiUf 
eella; etpie or eoAty, episcopm; haisUadh, haptisma; and the 
like. 

We come now to examine the proofs that Flaherty brings of 
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the ancient use of letters among the Irish before they received 
Christianity. The first is, that they have or had many books, 
poems, and histories,^ written in their pagan ancestois' times. 
But all that is nothing but to beg the question, and to suppose 
what is under debate, till these books or some of them be 
published to the world, with fair literal translations and docu- 
ments to prove their authority and age, and to show how and 
where they have been preserved during so many ages. 

2d. Flaherty, for a proof that the Irish had not the use of 
letters from the Latins, and by consequence that their letters 
were much ancienter than the preaching of the gospel among 
them, and peculiar to the Irish, tells us that their letters dif- 
fered from those of the Latins and all others in name, order, 
character, number, and pronunciation and force. To show this, 
he gives from the book of Lecan (an Irish MS. about three hun- 
dred years old) the copy of the Latin alphabet, inverted and 
digested in a new arbitrary order, with the names of trees 
attributed to each letter, beginning with the three letters B, 
L, N, and from thence called Beth-luis-nion. And this he 
pretends was the ancient Irish alphabet, before they had 
communication with the Latins and Bomans. 

But when Flaherty sets about to prove the antiqxdty of this 
Beth-luis-nion, he brings for proofs stories more incredible than 
the facts themselves which he intends to prove by them. 
Flaherty tells us, then, the stoiy we made mention of already from 
Keating and Toland, that the first author of this alphabet was 
Fenius Farsaidh, who composed, says Flaherty, the alphabets 
of the Hebrews, Greeks, and Latins, the Beth-luis-nion and the 
Ogum. This Fenius Farsaidh (as we said before) was, accord- 
ing to the Irish seanachies, great-grandchild to Japhet, son to 
Noah, and lived in Noah's own time, about one hundred years 
after the deluge. For this piece of antiquity Flaherty quotes 
one Forcheme,' an Irish poet, who, as a late Irish writer* in- 
forms us, lived one hundred years before the incarnation. Now, 
not to ask how tliis poet Forcheme or Feirtcheme, as old as he 
is placed, knew so distinctly things past above two thousand 
years before the time in which he is classed, it may at least be 
inquired by what spirit of prophecy this Fenius Farsaidh com- 
posed the Greek alphabets so long before Cecrops and Cadmus, 
and that of the Bomans some 1700 years before the Bomans 
were a people. And will the authority of Lecan, a MS. of about 
three hundred years, convince the learned of so rare a disco- 
very as that of an Irish writer one hundred years before the 
birth of Christ ? 

1 Ogyjria Bomestica, e. 80. * Ibid. p. 221. 

* D. Ken. Geneal. p. 29. 
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But to let that paradox pass, there needs no great sldll of 
the Irish language to show that the Beth-luis-nion is nothing 
else but an invention of some of the Irish seanachies, who^ 
since they received the use of letters, have put the Latin alpha- 
bet into a new arbitrary order, and assigned to each letter a 
name of some tree ; and that this was not the genuine alphabet 
of the Irish in ancient times, or peculiar to them, but a bare 
inversion of the Latin alphabet 

For, 1st. The genuine Irish alphabet consists only of eighteen 
letters ; for so many only they make use of in that tongue/ viz. 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, L, M, N, 0, P, E, S, T, U ; whereas 
in Flaherty's Beth-luis-nion there are twenty-six letters — ^that 
is, eight supernumerary, viz. Q, X, Y, Z, oi, io, ng, and ea. Of 
these eight there are four which are never used in the genuine 
Irish, viz. Q, X, Y, and Z, at least in such Irish books or MSS. 
as I could hitherto ever meet with or hear of; but they are in 
use in the Latin tongue, and with the other eighteen letters 
make up the Latin alphabet ; which, therefore, the Irish bard 
must have had before him when he invented the Beth-luis-nion. 
As to the syllables oi, io, ea, and double letter n^, which are the 
other four letters in the Beth-luis-nion, they have no one proper 
character in the Irish distinct from the common alphabet, but 
are expressed by two of the usual letters of it ; and nothing 
but mere fancy could have placed them in this new alphabet 
as distinct letters from the other eighteen. So I think it is 
plain that this Beth-luis-nion was neither the genuine Irish 
alphabet, nor was in use among them till after the times of 
Christianity, when they received the use of the Latin letters, 
whereof this is but a bare transposition. 

As to the names of trees attributed to each letter, it seems 
visibly the work of mere fancy, without any reason or motive, 
there being no resemblance in the character of these letters to 
these trees from whence this bard hath named them ; whereas 
in the languages where the names of the letters are significa- 
tive, as generallv those of the Hebrew, the thing meant by 
these letters hath often some resemblance to Uie figure of the 
letter. And as for the term ^Feadha,' woods, which they gave 
to this alphabet, it was natural to cdl by the name of a forest 
or wood an alphabet whereof each letter was metamorphosed 
into a tree. 

Another proof which the Irish ihodem writers bring for the 
antiquity of their letters, is from the form of their characters, 
as being peculiar to the Lrish,' and not agreeing with the Oreek 
or Latin characters, or perhaps any other now in the world. 

' Irish Qrun. p. 299 ; ArohiBolog. Dritan. edit. Lhogd. 
* D. Ken. Fimt p. 27. 
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But siDch asgunientxi as these axe only fit to impose upon those 
that. never saw any Latin books or charactecs bat^in vnlgar 
print, and never had occasion to see any MS. hat Irish. For if 
they had seen any ancient Latin Mss. or ehaiacters^ they would 
have in the- first place found, by perusing those* of the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and following ages, down to the times of prints 
ing, as great differences betwixt the figures of letters and form 
of the writing in MS& of all countries, and the common print, 
as betwiKt the. usual characters in printed books. and those of 
the Irish, and yet originally all of them derived from the 
ancient Eoman or Latin characters or letters. 

In the second place, the inspection of old Latii^ H8& or 
charters will furnish new .proofs to. demonstrate th^t the Irish 
had their lett^ originally from the Latins^ or those that used 
the Latin characters; for all the characters of the Irish letters 
(without excepting the Saxon /, ^, r, a,^ which seem more 
extraordinary to vulgar readers) are generally to be met with 
in the- same form in ancient Msa and charters, not only of 
Britain, but none, of them but are in mss. of other foreign coun- 
tries, who had nothing to do with Ireland. . And in many 
countries, where nobody doubts they had the first use of letters 
&om the Latins, the characters, of old MSS. differ much more 
from the vulgar printed characters of the Latin than the Irish 
do. Such are the Merovingian and Longobardic characters. 
Eor a proof of this X refer .the reader to the schemes of charac- 
ters, and of old writ, which he will find in the learned F< 
MabiUon's book, De Be DtploTnatiea, in case he have not the 
opportunity to inspect Latin MSS.y where. he will generally find, 
even in mss. of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth ages, 
much the same characters or forms of letters that are made use 
of in the Irish tongue, and little or no difference but in the 
forms of abbreviations ; • for which, not only the people of di& 
ferent languages, but jb very different writer, may invent sach 
ohaiacters or forms of contractions as he fancies will most 
abridge. 

!Th&- same tbing may be said as to the notes for writing 
seccets, called by the Irish Ognm, of which WarsBus says be had 
some. copies; and one Donald Forbis mentions othens. For 
nobody doubts but the Irish had their notes pt c]rphers for 
writing shorthand and keeping their secrets; especially the 
Druids, for preserving from the knowledge of Christians the 
secret of their profane mysteries, made use, no doubt, of secret 
characters or letters, from the time that once the use of letters 
was introduced in Ireland. AU other nations, and every pri- 
vate man, may have the same for keeping secrets, and those 

^ K, 3, p, r. 
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entirelj different from tbbir usual letters; such among the 
Somans were the Nakt Tironis, whereof a specimen may be 
seen in F. Mabillon's diplomatics. Trithemins also hath written 
a book on the subject, De SUgwn/ograjivicL ; so I do not well con* 
ceive for what this serves towards proving the antiquity of the 
Irish letters, or that they were not originally the same as the 
Roman or latin character, since Warseus, who is brought in to 
prove that the Irish had such characters,^ tells us that the Ogum 
did not contain the Irish vulgar character, but a hidden way of 
writing for preserving their secrets. 

And thus far as to the arguments brought by Flaherty and 
other modem Irish writers against the opinion of thid learned 
BoUandus concerning the ancient use of letters in Ireland, with 
which subject, though Flaherty ' fills up about thirtv pages of 
his Ogygia, yet the far greatest part is spent in useless flour- 
ishes on the origin of letters in general, and on the use and 
new order of the Irish new invention of Beth-luis-nion, there 
being little in his book besides what we ha¥e mentioned that 
looks like proofe of their having had the use of letters before 
Christianitpr, unless we call proofs citations of legends of St. 
Patrick's life, written long after his time. 
' After all, I do not pretend that no private person among the 
Irish had the use of letters before the coming in of St Patrick, 
and the preaching of the gospel to them. For it*may have very 
weU happened that some of the Irish, before that time, passing 
over to Britain or other parts oi the Boman empire, where the 
«se of letters was common, might have learned to read and 
write. It might also have happened that the Dhiids, who were 
tile magicians of these times, might have had certain hieio^ 
^jrphic characters to express their diabolical mysteries, and 
that the remains of those are- what Toland and others make 
such a noise about But if the Irish had any distinct character 
or form of alphabetical letters different from those which wd 
have above mentioned, and which were introduced to Ireland 
by St Patrick, how comes it that all this time, especially 
within these last fifty or sixty years that the matter hath been 
agitated and the dispute warm about it, none, of them have 
ever published any specimen of these peculiar Irish letters, of 
at least an alpliabet of them, such as F. Mabillon hath given of 
all ancient forms of letters, and Dr. Hicks more particularly of 
1^0 Runic and other northern characters ? 

What I designed to show in this paragraph is, that the use 

. ^ * VnAifx coaetaiw inl^rei atebtntnr etiam veteras Hylwnii Tuiis occtdtiB 
scribeDdi fommlis, aen artafidii Ogam dictis, qnibua secreta foa Bcribebant'— 
War, AnUq. Jlyb, o. 2, p. 12/ 
' Ogyg. Domatt from p. 214 to p. 245. 
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of letters was not ancient among the Irish ; that they had it 
from the Bomans, or those that spoke the Latin tongue ; and 
that it was so very rare, if at cQl^ in Ireland, till after the 
preaching of the gospel, that it could not be properly said to 
have been receiv^ in that nation till then ; no more than it 
can be properly said that Christianity was received there before 
St Patrick, though it is not unlikely that some private persons 
may have been taught the gospel, either at home or in other 
countries, and believed in Christ before the preaching of St. 
Patrick. 

Now, if the use of letters was not received in Ireland till 
the coming of this saint^ which was during the reign of "King 
Leogaire, how was it possible that any certain account of history 
of the former ages could have been preserved ? Accordingly, 
the more feunous and authentic chronicles or annals of Ireland 
that have hitherto appeared, though never as yet printed, gene- 
rally begin the series and chronology of their kings no h%her 
than the reign of this King Leogaire, and about the time of St 
Patrick. Such are the annals of Ulster, whereof there is a fair 
copy, with several other iiss. relating to Ireland, in the library 
of His Grace the Duke of Chandos, who was pleased to do me 
the honour to grant me access to it These annals, which are 
in Irish character, begin only at the year of our Lord 444. In 
the same library are the annals of Tigemach. These, indeed, 
want some leaves in the beginning and elsewhere, and b^n 
only about the time of Alexander the Great; but till St 
Patrick's time they treat chiefly of the general history of the 
world, and contain but very little of Ireland. The annals of 
Iimisfall are likewise in the same library, and contain a short 
account of the history of the world in general, and very 
little of Ireland till a.I). 430, where the author properly 
begins a chronicle of Ireland, fol. 9, after these worcU in 
Latin : ' HicfinU parva prcescriptia de principio mwndi; * and 
then follows a little after: * Lo^ire Mac-Ned regruwit, an. 
24,' etc., and thenceforward contains a short cbronicle of 
Ireland, continued down until about the year 1318. These 
three chronicles are written in Irish character, and in the 
Irish language, intermixed with Latin. They were formerly 
collected, with many other valuable Mss. relating to Ireland, 
by that learned antiquarian Sir James Ware, and came after- 
wards into the possession, first of the Earl of Clarendon^ and 
then of His Grace the Duke of Chandos. A catalogue of them, 
as they were in Sir James Ware's time, is printed at Oxford, 
in fbfi great collection of the Msa of England and Ireland. 
And lest I may be mistaken in this account of these chronicles 
for want of the Irish language, and having as yet had only a 
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transient inspection of them, I shall here set down ^ the more 
perfect description given of them in the printed catalogue by 
one skilled in the Irish tongue, and who had perused them at 
leisure. These annals or chronicles are the most considerable 
monuments of Irish history that Sir James Ware, in the 
thorough search which he made after such pieces in Ireland, 
could meet with, most of them beginning no higher the regular 
succession of the Irish kings, and the chronological history of 
Ireland, than about King Leogaire*s time. This observation, 
together with the fabulous narrations that he observed in those 
liss. pieces that pretended to give accounts of the history of 
that island, and of the succession of their kings in the more 
ancient times, were, no doubt, the motives that determined this 
learned antiquarian to begin the chronological account of the 
Irish kings no higher than King Leogaire and St. Patrick's 
time ; and he Hmaelf, as we have ak««iy observed, gives as 
this remarkable reason' why he began no sooner, that the 
most part of the accounts of their kings, and other Irish mat- 
ters preceding King Lec^aire's time, were either fabulous or 
strangely mixed with fables and anachronisms. 

I shall not here repeat the solid diflSculties that the learned 
Dr. Stillingfleet, in his Anttguities of the British Chturches, raises 
against the accounts contained in the Irish writers of their 
remote antiquities, but refer the reader to the places which I 
have here quoted,* and in particular to the observations which 
he makes in his preface * against their calculating so precisely 
by the year of the world particular facts, whilst it appears that 
they could have no certain rules for regulating chronological 
dates in ancient times. 

But I cannot but set down here another objection that pre- 
sents itself to me, and appears very considerable against the 
chronological part of their remote antiquities, and seems evi- 
dently to prove that they have been fdl composed in much 
later times, and only after the IriA had communication or 
intercourse with those that spoke the Latin tongue. 

' Vol. II. Annalee Ultonienses. Codex antijiuMimiiB sennone partim Hyber* 
nico, partim Latino oharactere Hybemico Bcnptna incipit A.D. 444. Explicit 
A.D. 1041, quo obiit BodericuB UaaddsuB Archidiac Clocheren qui acripnt 
dictorum annalinm partem poateriorem. 

VoL III. Annalea Tigeniachi Eirenachi (joxta Waneum) Clonmacnaiaeiisis, 
mntili in initio. Auctor luBtoriam uniyersalem attingit usque ad adyentum S. 
Patricii, inde yero res Hybemicas usque ad ▲.d. 1088, quo obiit, describit. 
Liber caractere k lingua Hybemica, etc. 

VoL ZZYI. Annales Ccenobii InnisfaUensis, quibus auctor leyiter attingit his- 
toriam uniyersalem a mundo condlto usque ad ▲.». 480. Inde res Hybeniicaa 
usque ad A.D. 1215, quo yixit, satis accurate describit. 

* ' Vel fabul» sunt yel fabulis k anachronismis muh admixta.' — Warcaua dc 
AfUiq, Hyhem. cap. 4, p. 20. 

* Stillingfleet, Antiq. pp. 266, 267, etc. « Ibid. Fref. pp. 88, 84. 
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For in the same manner, as it hath been already observed, 
that the proper names of which the Irish, in their language, 
make use to express letters, a book, to read, to write, being all 
derived from the Latin^ prqve that they had the use of letters 
from those that spoke the Latin tongue ; so also the only proper 
names that the Irish in their language give to each number 
being manifestly derived from the same numerical names of the 
Latin, and only altered in conformity to' the Irish idiom, seem 
equally to prove that they had not the art of calculation or 
numbering, much less that of chronology, till they received it 
.by communication with those that spoke; the Latin tongue. 

Thus from rniue is derived aan, pronounced eun; from duo^ 
do or dha; from tr€s, tri; from gwoutuar, ceaihar or ceitrs, — ^for 
•having no q in their language, they make use of e, which is 
|dw%ys propounced aa k instead of q; from quinque, cuige cft 
eoiger— the e, as we said, or the g standing for ;, and the n 
being sunk to render the pronunciation more smooth ; at oi she 
from 9ex, dropping the x, which is not in use in their language ; 
seacht, for sepi or aeptemy the pt being altered to ekt, more 
usual in their tongue ; ocht or ochd is jsensibly from odo ; amjl 
so is 710% or naoiy from riovem.; and yet more, ddo &om decern. 
Fichit or Jiehid, instead of vighit^ from vigirUi, by the usual 
iteration of the letters v into /, and t into d, as Toland 
observes,^ as well as of ^ into e, and the n being sunk to 
render the pronunciation more smooth, as we have seen it is in 
cudge for cuinge; so it is. likewise in eeud or eead^ instead of 
eent, from 4:eniufn, for the daskit are reciprocal, as hath been 
already observed. The last number, miZ, is . yet more sensibly 
from the Latin mille; and all the rest of the intermediate 
numbers axe compounded or derived from these primitive 
onea 

Now it is not easily to be conceived bow the Irish bards 
could preserve any chronological account before they received 
the use of counting or numbering, and by consequence that of 
proper names for tne numbers from one to a thousand; for I 
suppose there was no Ogum for the numbers, as they pretend 
there was for the alphabet; and the natural way of counting 
by the ten fingers, or by heaps of little stones, might serve 
indeed well enough for the necessary uses of life in barbarous 
times, but could be of little or no service towards regulating 
chronology. So that all those precise calculations of years, of 
months, of the days of the month, and of the moon, in regulat- 
ing their remote antiquities, and in particular, of the arrival 
of the Milesians in Lreland, as it is set down by OTlaherty in 
his Ogygia, will appear rather a new objection than a proof of 

1 Toland's Hist of Droids, p. 29, note 86. 
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the veritf of their ancient history, to men versed in antiquity, 
who have observed the great variety of calculation of time 
among the ancients, and the disputes among the learned 
modems concerning these matters. 

All that we have said of the use of numbers and calculation, 
derived from the Latins, serves to confirm Warseus' judgment^ 
of the remote antiquities of Ireland, that they were most part 
drawn up in nrach later times; this is also confirmed by the 
•mention that is made of Adam, Gain, Noah, the Deluge, Moses, 
Pharaoh, etc., in their poems, psaltars, and in what they call 
their most andent and most authentic monumeBts of history; 
for how could they come by the knowledge of these names 
'but by the Holy Scriptures, or by communication with those 
that had read themi And how could they receive either that 
knowledge, or have that . communication, before the Christian 
religion watr preached in Ireland ? 

Before I conclude this subject, I cannot but take notice of 
what Toland says further of the ajMuent use of letters in 
Ireland. A great port of what he hath on this head being 
taken from Keating or Flaherty, or &om the same sources, 
hath been ab:eady considered. He makes a long excursion 
upon a passage of Lucian, by which it appears that the surname 
of Ogmius ' was given to Hercules in Gaul, and that he was 
nam^ the 'force of eloquence;' but that might be true 
though the Gtfuls had not as yet the use of letters, and so 
might be only meant df natural eloquence, which may be found 
in a great degree in illiterate people. But Toland &idB a 
relation betwixt thei name of Ogmius, given to Hercules, and 
tiie Irish Ogum, whence he insinuates that the use of letters, 
with the language and rdigion, came from Gaul to Ireland. 

Now, in the first ]place this were to contradict all the Irish 
bards upon the origin of letters, who, as we have observed, 
attribute the invention of the Ogum, or of the Irish and other 
letteiB, to' Fenius Farsaidh, and pretend that the Irish 
descended of him brought them about witii them from Egypt 
atid Spain to Ireland. 2d. If the use of letters was in ti^ose 
most ancient times received in Gaul, whence comes it that in 
Julius Caesar^s time * the Druids in Gaul were forced to make 
use of the Oreek lettets ? Sd If before the Boman times the 
use of letters was in Gaul, how comes it that no ancient 
inscription, nor any certain account of what passed in Qaul in 
ancient times, is to be found but what is taken from the Greek 
or lloman writers? Are there not great actions said to be 

^ Wanens, de Antiq. Hybem. Pref. p. 1. 

* ToUiid'8 Posthum. Worka, p. 3S, etc. 

• CflBMT, de Beik> Gallico, lib. 6. 
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perfonned by the Gauls in ancient times and was not the 
desire of perpetuating their memoiy as natural to them as to 
other men ? And would they have failed to have done it, as 
well as the Greeks or Bomans, if they had equally had the 
means? 

But to come now to the meaning of the Ogum. Wareus/ 
who had himself books concerning it, and had seen others, 
informs us, as we have already observed, that the Ogum was 
an artificial way of writing, different from the vulgar Irish 
characters, for keeping their secrets, a secret wav of writing ; 
in a word, a kind of cyphers unintelligible to all who had not 
the key of them. But Toland * teUs us in one place that it 
was called the secret of writing; and that by Ogum were 
meant the primitive Irish characters or letters, which were of 
a quite different form from those that St. Patrick afterwards 
introduced; and that they were afterwards, instead of the 
secret of writing, called the secret writing only by accident ; 
because St Patrick having; brought in the Boman letters, the 
Ogum b^an to grow obsolete, and was only intelligible to the 
learned, and b^me b^ deg^rees unintelligible to all others. 
This is indeed a very ingenious evasion, and answers to the 
objection that is drawn from the account that Waraeus gives of 
the Ogum. 

But this conduct of St. Patrick would have been such a 
singularity as we meet with nowhere eUe ; that any apostolical 
preacher sent to convert a nation to Christianity, and finding 
the use of letters among them, instead of making use of that 
as a means by which the gospel and doctrine of the Christian 
religion mi^ht be more quickly and more easily propagated, 
should begin by introducing among them a new form of 
characters or letters entirely unknown to them, and which 
would take them more time and more pains to learn than all 
the necessary doctrines of Christianity. And is it very credible 
that St. Patrick would willingly put this new and useless 
obstacle to the speedy propagation of the gospel that he came 
to preach, and not rather make use of the advantage that the 
Irish, having already the use of letters among them, presented 
to him to advance his apostolical work ? And tins so much 
the more that St. Patrick,' having spent about seven years of 
lus youth in Ireland, had perfectly learned their language, and 
if they had the use of letters, might have learned that too. 

But the same Toland,^ in another place, gives us a quite 

^ Waneofl, de Antiq. Hybern. c 2, p. 12. 

* Toland'8 Posthum. Works, p. 86. 

* Uslier, Antia. Brit Ecclea. fol. p. 481. 

* Toland, Poethum. Worka, p. 88. 
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different notion of the Ogam; for he brings in William 
Odonell, afterwards a bishop, telling King James i. that he 
had enjoined one of his assistants, in translating the Bible into 
Irish, to write it according to the Ogam, and the propriety of 
the Irish tongae. Now I ask here, Was this Ogam that ancient 
Irish alphabet, or the Beth-lois-nion, which Toland had in- 
formed OS above was become intelligible only to the learned 7 
Bat that had been to render the Scriptares absolately anin- 
telligible and nseless, not only to lay people, bat to ministers. 
So, to be sare, the bishop woold not jmke sach a shocking 
proposal to the king. By the Ogam, then, in this place, mast 
be meant only the propriety of the Irish langaage, and so 
T6land himself explains it, or the trae orthography of it, and 
that in the asaal Irish characters or letters. And, by conse- 
qaence, no proof can be drawn from the Ogam of any pecaliar 
characters or letters among the Irish different from what we 
meet with in their Mss. and books printed in Ijrish character, 
which, as hath been already observed, was introdaced by St. 
Patrick, and derived from the Latin. 

Now whether this character, which resembles perfectly to 
the Sazon, came immediately from the Irish to the Saxons, or 
from the ancient )3ritains to both, as the aathor of the History 
of Oreai Bttiain, lately pablished, or rather Mr. Edward Lhayd,^ 
in his Welsh preface to his Arehcedogia, translated and inserted 
into the introdaction to this history, pretends, I shall deter- 
mine nothing, though I think Mr. Lhayd's opinion better 
grounded and more probable; bat whoever brought these 
letters or characters first into Britain or Ireland, we have else- 
where ' abundantly shown that they came originally from the 
Bomans. 

But for a farther proof of the ancient use of letters in 
Ireland before St. Patrick's time, Toland tells us' that 'there 
flourished a great number of Druids, bards, vaids, and other 
authors in Ireland long before Patrick's arrival, whose learn- 
ing,' says he (though he knew that they were all infidels), * was 
not only more extensive, but also more useful than that o£ 
their Christian posterity; this last sort being almost wholly 
employed in scholastic divinity, metaphysical or chronological 
disputes,' etc. 

Now Toland knew also very well that, notwithstanding any 

alteration that might have happened among the Irish in the 

method or order of teaching the Christian religion, the 

'substance and essentials of it were still the same after the 

* Hist of Great Britain, in folio, by John Lewia. Introduction, pp. 59, 60, 
etc. 
' Svpra, p. 247, etc. ' Toland, ibid. p. 48. 

B 
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eighth age as before ; and was, then, the learning of the Druids, 
who were truly magicians, more useful, in Toland's judgment, 
than that of Christianity ? and do all the pretensions of this 
famous free-thinker, to be governed in Ina belief solely by 
reason, terminate at last in such impious notions ? I call the 
Druids magicians, because ^jmoi, or ^/loidie, which is the Irish 
name of Druids, is the same by which, in the Irish translation 
of the Bible, both in the Old and New Testaments, a magician 
is expressed ; and that in the Latin lives of St. Patrick, and 
in that of St Columba, by Adanman, the Druids are called 
Magi 

Toland, for new proofs of the ancient use of letters in Ireland, 
runs ^ out into a long digression upon the singular care and 
encouragement of learning in that island before St. Patrick's 
time, as Keating, O'Maherty, and others had done before him ; 
each of them, as Toland ' himself expresses elsewhere this 
copying one from another, eternally serving up the same dishes 
at every meal, and all of them referring to the authority of 
their ancient monuments written by their bards, but never 
publishing any single entire piece of them, equally leave all of 
them in doubt. Toland goes on and tells us that there are 
great numbers' of MSS. of the Druids' compositions still 
remaining ; and for a certain proof of there having been such 
books of the Druids extant before St Patrick's time, he quotes 
some modem Irish writers, who, from some of the many 
legends of St Patrick's life, relate that he caused to be burned 
many volumes of the Druids, stuffed with fables and heathen 
superstitions. At which Toland^ enters into a vehement 
declamation against this 'book-burning and letter-murdering 
humour, which,' says he, ' though far from being commanded by 
Christ, has prevailed in Christianity from the beginning; as in 
the Acts of the Apostles * we read, " that many of them which 
believed, and used curious arts, brought their books together, 
and burnt them before all men : and they counted the price of 
them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver," or about 
three hundred pounds sterling. Tins was the first instance of 
burning of books among Christians; and ever since that time 
the example has been better followed than any precept of the 
gospel.' Thus Toland. And one that did not know the fate 
of his Chinstianity not Mysterious would easily suspect, by the 
passion with which he makes mention of the apostles burning 
wicked books, that he is himself a party concerned. 

But whatever be of the legends of St. Patrick, which even 
Toland dan believe when they serve to his purpose, it may 

1 Toland, ibid. pp. 49, 50, etc. > Ibid. • Ibid. p. 45. 

« Ibid. p. 58. ' Acts xix. 19. 
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very well have happened that the Druids/ being magicians, 
made nse of magical or other hieroglyphic characters, intelligible 
only to themselves and their confederates, to express their 
diabolical enchantments and superstitions ; and that they had 
volumes full of these, which, after the example of the apostles, 
inflamed St. Patrick's zeal against them. But all this is no 
proof that they had the use of alphabetical letters, or that it 
was common in Ireland before St. Patrick taught it to the 
natives. 

Art. V. — That even supposing thcU the Irish had the use of 
Letters before the Qospel was preached among them,t/mr 
pretended Ancient Writers, the Bards, deserve no credit. 

The description that Cornelius Tacitus gives us of the custom 
used among the Germans, living in their natural state, towards 
preserving the memory of things past in old times, seems a 
lively portraiture of the more common means in use among the 
rest of the uncultivated northern nations towards compassing 
the same end. He tells us that the Gtermans of old had no 
use ^ of letters among them ; and that the only means ' they 
had for preserving the memory of past transactions, and their 
only annals, were rhymes got by heart, which contained the 
elogiums of their first founders, and of those they looked upon 
as their heroes ; and, a little after, be tells us that they had 
rhymes or verses on this subject, called by them Barditus, by 
which they used to animate their soldiers to fight. Now this 
Barditus seems visibly derived from the bards, authors of those 
kind of rhymes. A^d thus it was. in aU probabUity. among 
the rest of the northern uncultivated nations. The only 
records of past transactions were the rhymes of the bards, not 
put in writing, but got by heart, and recited on solemn 
occasions. The Irish in particular agree that the bards, to 
whom they give several names, were the recorders and pre- 
servers of their ancient transactions. It is therefore of im- 
portance to inquire into the character of the bards in general, 
and of those of Ireland in particidar, in order to judge of the 
credit of their high antiquities. 

Sec. I. — Of the Bards in general. 
In the first place, it is to be remarked that the bards, 

> *Litenram aecreta tain yiri qnain mnlieres ignonmt' — Tacit, de JIforib, 
Otrman, p. 224, edit Plantin. fol. a.d. 1585. 

* ' Celebrant canninibua aotiqnis (qnod onicnm apad illos niemoris k 
annalinm genua est) Toiatonem C^iim terra editum fc filinm Mannam, originem 
^ntia oond2tOTe8qae.-^ant iUia hnc Q]ioQn6 cannina, qnonun relatn, quem 
Ziarditum Tocant, accendnnt animoa.' — Tae^, Ibid. p. 221. 
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seanacliies, or antiquaries, poets, and genealogists, frequently 
mentioned by the Irish writers, are but different names that 
design one and the same kind of men, called in Celtic (and 
from thence by the Greeks and Latins, and in other languages) 
bards, or, which is the same thing, poets, because they used to 
compose and chant verses or rhymes in praise of their heroes 
or benefactors ; called likewise antiquaries in Irish seanachiesy 
by reason that the subject of their rhymes was ordinarily the 
feats of ancient heroes, and of the ancestors of their patrons 
or benefactors ; called genealogists, because in some countries 
a part of their office was to make up and retain genealogies for 
their great men, or those that came to be in power. 

As to the name of bard, it is originally Celtic, and so common 
to the Britains and Irish, as well as to the ancient Gauls, all 
these languages being originally dialects of the Celtic ; and the 
word bard, in the Celtic tongue, signifies a poet, as a learned 
antiquary observes.^ So we may observe, among the northern 
nations, the Swedes and Danes, any knowledge they pretend to 
of their antiquities is ascribed by them to their ancient poets, 
the same kind of men as the Celtic bards ; and they pretend, 
no less than the Irish, to have remains and fragments of poems 
and rhymes on their ancient heroes ; and by that means set up 
for as high antiquities as the Irish do, — witness Johannes 
Magnus,' archbishop of Upsal, his history of the Goths, which 
he begins, as the Irish do, at Mag(>g, the son of Japhet, and 
brings from him a distinct history of kings, succeeding one 
to another, down to his own time, to wit, to the sixteenth age. 

The bards are entirely to be distinguished from the Druids 
and from the evages, or vates of the ancients, whose character, 
as well as their (Uscipline, was quite distinct, as they are set 
down by Caesar* of the Druids, and more particularly by Ammlan 
Marcellin ^ both of the Druids and evages ; neither of which 
had anything to do with recording past transactions or histories, 
their whole office being employed about the religious part of 
the heathenish superstitions, or the forming their laws and 
manners, and deciding controversies or debates. But none of the 
many ancient authors that treat of Druids ever give them, for 
any part of their calling, the writing or keeping records of 
history; and Ammian distinguishes them entirely from the 
bards. 

As to the character of the bards among the ancients, Possi- 

y Pesron, Antiquity des Ganles, p. 878. 

* Johao. Manins, Historia Qoih, edit BmIL 1558. 

* Cesar, de Bello Gallico, lib. 6, p. ICi, ed. £l2eyir, 1661. 

* * Euhages semtant^s seria k subhmia nature |Mindere conabantar: Inter boa 
Bruida ingeniia celaiores,' etc— Ammian. lib. 15, p. 51, ed. Vales., in 4to. 
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donius (one of the most ancient authors that mention them), 
quoted by AthensBus, reckons them among the parasites that 
lived bj their flattering great or rich men. Diodorus ^ gives 
much the same account of them ; and Appian speaks of them 
much in the same sensa Upon these and other passages of 
the ancients, the learned Valesius,' in his notes upon Ammian 
Marcellin, gives us the following description of them. By this, 
says Yalesius, it appears the barcls were nothing else but para- 
sites, and such a kind of men as the Latins call scurroiOT buffoons; 
for as these buffoons or sctirrcg used to follow the armies to 
divert the soldiers in their banquets by their jests and mimical 
gestures, so likewise the bards used to do. But this character 
seems too hard, if literally pressed ; for it appears by Ammian, 
in the place upon which Valesius comments here, that the 
bards had beside this, at least among the Gauls, another more 
honourable means to flatter great men, by composing poems 
on the noble feats of the heroes, and sirring them to their 
harps.* 

We are, then, now to consider how far the knowledge of 
history, or of the antiquities of any nation, might have been 
preserved by men of the character of the bards. And, in the 
first place, it may be allowed that some confused memory of the 
first founders and more famous heroes of a nation might have 
been preserved by their means; this may be confirmed by 
what we have already observed from Tacitus of the custom of 
the ancient Germans ; but it must be also allowed that the 
accounts which the bards or poets of the ancients brought 
down of the origins of nations and founders of empires were so 
absolutely uncertain, and mixed with so many fables, that they 
can make no more faith in true history than Virgil's JEnM can 
serve to give us light into the origin of the Latins or Bomans. 

In the second place, some drafts of genealogies for princes 
or great men might also probably have been the fabric of the 
bards, since that is made a part of their office ; and nobody 
fitter for it than such as they, who stood at nothing to flatter 
their patrons, and gain favour with all that came to be in 
power, who could not fail to have their pedigree traced back 
to the first founders or most famous men of a nation, since it 
cost no more than the coining a few names, or mixing them 
with some already in use. And these genealogies became a 

1 DiocL SicuL Uh. 6. 

' ' Ex hu pfttet budofl nihil aliud fdisae quam parasitos, pUneque timiles 
eoram qnot Latini seorrai TocabanU : at enim scomB exercitam ae^nebantur, 
joois ae gesticolatioiiibiia militet inter convina delinin soliti, ita etiam baidL' 
— Valu. not. in ^nifiwaii. p. 9S. 

' ' £t bardi qoidem fortiaviroram Ulaftrinm facta lieroicis compositii rersibns 
cum dnlcibiu Ijra modolis eantitarant.' — Amimiaf^ liU 16, p. -61. 
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foundation upon which to build new heroes and noble exploits 
in after times, when all distinct memory of past transactions 
being extinct, there was none who could contradict them, or 
who would dare to do it, when those whose ancestors were 
erected into heroes were powerful enough to crush aU gain- 
sayers. Thus the bards might have coined the first genealogies, 
and afterwards either they themselves, or others of the same 
stamp, created some of them heroes and conquerors, and 
attributed great exploits to them, according as it might serve 
to the honour of those in power at the time, whom the bards 
had made to descend from them; these rude drafts were 
polished by others, and epochs and dates added to them by 
posterior bards. v 

But all these rare collections of antiqtdties, so much valued 
in dark ages, came afterwards in other countries to be n^lected 
and brought into contempt, especially in these later times, 
when the study of critic and true ancient history being 
renewed and generally received, the impartial men among the 
learned, in none of the northern countries of Europe, whether 
Grermans, French, Spaniards, Danes, etc.^ do pretend to any 
certain history, or accounts of the origin of their people, or 
antiquities of their countries, but what they collect and, as it 
were, glean from the Greek and Soman writers ; nothing from 
their domestic writers in prose or in rhyme in their native 
tongues before the times of the Boman empire. And what the 
ignorance or credulity of dark past ages had received of that 
kind, or that forgers had invented, though in praise of their 
ancestors, hath in this clear-sighted age been rejected, even 
by those most concerned, with disdain and contempt. Thus 
the French have rejected Hunibaldus ; the Spaniards, Berosus ; 
the learned among the English, Geoffrey's inventions ; and so of 
most other polite nations. 

Thus we see how little credit hath been given of late gene- 
rally, in all countries where learning hath been improved, to 
rhymes or rhapsodies of bards or other forgers, since nothing of 
that kind, or very little, hath been thought fit to be transmitted 
to posterity or published to the world 

Szc. II.— Of the Irish Bards. 

But perhaps the bards or seanachies of Ireland were a kind 
of men of greater credit and veracity, and less subject to 
flattering, lying, or detraction, and not so liable as the bards in 
other nations to the several passions that make men swerve 
from the truth, that so their accounts of antiquity might 
deserve to be more valued* 
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But we need no other proofs than those we are furnished 
with by the Irish writers, and those, too, the greatest admirers 
of their high antiquities, to prove that the Irish bards or anti« 
quaries were of all others the least to be depended on. 

Odonnell, an Irish writer of the life of St. Columba, trans- 
lated into Latin, and . published by Colgan ^ in his Trias 
ThaujncUurga, informs us that about the year 586 of Christ, it 
was decreed in the assembly of Dromkeat, by Aidus king of 
Ireland, that all the race of the bards or antiquaries should be 
banished that kingdom, and their discipline abolished; but 
that St Columba (a veiy likely tale) was pleased to intercede 
for them. And the motive of this decree or law against the 
bards or antiquaries is very remarkable, to wit, because they ' 
used to turn their, rhymes or poems (in which they deUvered 
the accounts of antiquities or genealogies) into excessive praises 
and flatteries of the great men whose favour or presents they 
hunted after, or in satirical invectives against those that were 
not 80 liberal to them. This is just the character that Diodorus 
Siculus had given of the bards among the Celts :' ' Sunt apud 
eos (Celtas) melici poet® quos appellant bardos. Hi ad instru- 
menta qusedam lyris sinulia hornm lauaes, illorum vituperia 
decantant' This justifies Valesius'^ character of the bards, 
that their custom was to praise and flatter their masters and 
princes, and those who bestowed most upon them, and to make 
bitter invectives against the enemies and adversaries of their 
patrons, and those that were not liberal to them ; so it appears 
that both the Celtic and Irish bards were equally a kind of 
parasites in effect, but with this difference, that these ancient 
bards of the Celts got perhaps nothing but to fill their bellies 
in reward for their flatteries ; whereas we are told* that the 
Irish bards or antiquaries got for their reward lands and 
possessions. 

Now let it be remarked, that these bards or antiquaries whom 
Odonnell says were decreed to be banished the kingdom for 
their impostures, flatteries, and calumnies, were probably 
Christians ; since St Columba is brought in to intercede for 
them, and that Christianity had been by this time settled in 
Ireland for above one hundred years. What^ then, may be 

^ 'ReK AiduB ttstaerat baidos, sea antiquaruB rd profetsores tota insula 
peUere k disoipliiuun aboleie.' — Colgan, Triad ThaumaUuraa, pp. 480, 481. 

* * Sua 8«pe poemata convertebant in excesaivas laudes nomm nobilium 
qnoram gratiam k donaria venabantnr, ssepe in satyricas invectiyas in alios 
qnibus nque affeeti ant beneficiis allecti non erant.' — OolgcM, ibkL 

> Diodor. lib. 5, p. 425. 

* * Qnippe dominoa anoa k regaa qnoram menaaa aectabantnr bardi landabant : 
inimiooB vero hoateaqne regum aaoroni conviciia ineeaaebant'— ^ VaUt, not. in 
Ammian. p. 98. 

* D. Ken. G«neaL PneH p. 78, . 
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thought of the ancient bards or antiquaries of Ireland in times 
of paganism ? And how far would their writings, if they had 
left any, deserve to be depended on, when they left the spirit 
of imposture so deeply rooted in their posterity, that even 
Christianity could not correct it ? What certain history might 
we expect from them, if anything had remained of their rhymes 
to after ages ? 

But tluis is not all ; we are told further^ that the bards or 
antiquaries of Ireland had been twice decreed before this to be 
expelled out of the island, their impostures, flatteries, and 
insolence having frequently grown to that height that even 
pagans had a horror of, and could not bear with them. And 
M. Toland,' as hath been already observed, acknowledges that 
the Irish bards, ' besides their poetical licences, were both mer* 
cenaiy and partial to a scandalous degree/ 

Nothing iwows a plainer proof to what a pitch those pretended 
antiquaries of Ireland had carried their impostures and fabulous 
flatteries, than to consider what the Irish' writers often repeat, 
of the great love and attachment their countrymen had to the 
bards and antiquaries, When they kept within tolerable bounds. 
To what a pitch, then, of lying and calumny must they have 
arrived, when the Irish, notwithstanding the love we are 
told they had for preserving the memory of their antiquities, 
found themselves obliged to come thrice, at different times, to a 
resolution of banishing these only recorders and preservers of 
them ! 

By this, I conceive, it plainly appears that the Irish bards 
were at least of no greater credit than those of other nations ; 
no less accustomed to measure their rhymes and historical 
accounts only by love, hatred, interest, and such other passions 
that make men swerve from the truth, and render their testi- 
mony unworthy of credit; so that in case anything were 
remaining of the rhymes of the bards, especially antecedent to 
the times in which they received Christianity and the use of 
letters, it may be expected that the generality of the more con- 
siderate men of the nation will' by degrees look upon these 
remains of the bards as imworthy of taking place in the body 
of their history, as we see the more learned and judicious 
among them do already contemn them, as the Germans, Spim- 
iards, the French, and other nations have done, — among whom 
no men of learning pretend to have any remains of their ancient 
bards, or any wriS before the fifth Jr sixth age. nor any cer- 
tainty of their origins, nor of the ancient historical accounts of 

1 D. Ken. OeneaL Pnef jpp. 77, 170 ; Keating, p. S71, H alibL 

' Toland's Posthnmoiis Works, torn. i. p. 50. 

* Keating, Flahfsrty, etc.; D. Ken. Geneal. Pnef. piuahn. 
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their countries, but what they pick out of the Gieek and Latin 
authors. 

And so I think it may be concluded, with the learned 
WarsBUs/ that all these pretended ancient rhymes, in which we 
are told are contained accounts of thd first founders, colonies, 
genealogies, and ancient kings of Ireland, are not pieces con* 
veyed down from the times before Christianity was received, 
as their modem writers would have us believe, but are almost 
all of them the productions of later ages. 

And from all that hath been said in this paragraph of the 
bards, we may likewise conclude, that though we should sup- 
pose (against what hath been shown before') that the use 
of letters had been received in Ireland in ancient times, before 
the preaching of the gospel there, yet the only pretended 
writers of the - Irish in tiiese early times being the bards, no 
credit ought to be given to the accounts of men of such an 
odious clutracter. 

Art. VL — The Uncertainty of the remote Antiquities of Ireland 
appears by the contradictory Accounts given of them, and the 
many Alterations made in them by posterior Writers. 

That very little credit ought to be given to the Irish bards 
in the accounts of their remote antiquities, even suppose it 
were granted that the use of letters had been in Ireland before 
Christianity, will as yet appear more evident to any that will 
consider, « in the first place, the contradictions betwixt the 
ancient and modem writers in the accounts they give of those 
antiquities; and, in the next, the many additions, retrench- 
ments, and alterations or reformations made by degrees in 
the first rade drafts of them, left by those bards who first 
invented them, — ^made in them, I say, afterwards by their pos- 
terior bards or antiquaries, as they came more and more to the 
knowledge of the general history of the world. 

Who is there among the learned antiquaries of this critical 
age that can believe, for example, the detail of the accounts 
which we have set down from the modem Irish writers, — 
Art I. Of the plantations of Ireland, even since the flood of 
Noah, and before the Milesians; and Art. II. Those of the 
ancient literature of the Irish before the times of Christianitv, — 
especially if compared with the accounts that the most ancient 
writers, and the most leamed among the modem, give unani- 

^ ' Nutaiidiiin deacriptioiiet fere omnium [remm in Hybemia geetanim] qiue de 
iUie temporibne (reetustioribitB dico) extant, opeim ene poeteriomm Heculoram.' 
— War. de Antiq, Hybem* Pnef. p. 1. 

* Sees. S, 4. 
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mously, as we have seen, of their being uncultivated, and iil 
the ignorance of letters common to all other northern nations 
of Europe in those early times ? And yet all these accounts of 
their ancient plantations, with a greater detail of circum- 
stances than I have related, as well as those of the school in 
the plains of Senaar, and other instances of their ancient litera- 
ture, are related, as they inform us, by their haxds or seanachies, 
and other writers whom they value most 

But to go no farther up than the coming in of the Milesians, 
on the certainty of which all their following history and succes- 
sion of their ancient kings till the times of Cliristianity do 
depend, what is more capable to bring in doubt all the detail 
they give of the Milesians, than to pretend to give us, as they 
do, the precise day of the week, of the month, and of the 
moon, on which the Milesians first landed in Ireland ; when at 
the same, time we have assured proofs that only three or four 
ages ago they knew not within several hundred years the prer 
cise era of the coming in of that colony ? OTlaherty,* one of 
their most learned writers, places the settlement of the Milesians 
in Ireland only one thousand years before the incarnation ; 
others, as Keating and Dr. Kenedy, say one thousand three 
hundred years ; others, one thousand four hundred ; but Donald 
Oneyl, a king of Ulster, with the other princes and inhabitants 
of Ireland, in their letter' to Pope John xxu. A.D. 1317, informs 
the pope (no doubt, according to the common opinions of the 
most learned bards or antiquaries of their time) that it was 
above three thousand five hundred years since the three sons 
of Milesiuscame from Spain and settled in Ireland; that is to 
say, that in the opinion of the antiquaries of these times, the 
Milesian colony settled in Ireland about two thousand two 
hundred years before the incarnation. So, whilst their writers 
pretend. to give us the precise day of the week, and of the 
moon, of ttus colony's coming to Ireland, there is above one 
thousand years' difference betwixt the date that the Irish 
antiquaries give to it in the fourteenth age, and that to which 
Flaherty hath reduced it in the seventeenth. And the same 
letter contains another proof of the inconsistencies of these 
Milesian antiquities, in the number of Irish kings of that race, 
which the modem. Irish reckon only 126 or 127, from Heremon 

■ Ogyg. pp. 88, 84, etc, 182, 183, etc 

3 ' A tempore auo antiqai patres noetri, scilicet tres filii Milesii Hispani cum 
triginta navnim claase a Gantabria — in Hibemiam, tunc omni carentem incola, 
di^nitua devenemnt, tree miUe quingenti k ampliua fluxerunt anni ; k ex 
ipsia, sine admixtione sanguinis alieni, totius Hybernia coperant monarehiam 
reges centum triginta sex usque L^garium n^^em. £x Uteris Donaldi Oneyl 
regis UltonisB,' etc— Ad Joarmem P. XXII, apvd Fcrdun, edit Tho. Heaxne. 
p. 908. 
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to Leogaire ; wheread King Donald Oneyl's seanachies leckoned 
them 136. And it is not unlikely, that if they would at last 
gratify the publio with a true edition of the ancientest poems 
or works of their bards on this subject, we should find that the 
older they are, the more they would be incredible in themselvesj 
and the more inconsistent with the new schemes to which they 
^have reduced them. 

But, in the meantime, until exact copies be published, with 
literal translations, and without alterations of these ancient 
poems or works of their bards or seanachies, and among the rest, 
the book with the white cover,^ a very attthentic piece, written, 
as they say, in their pagan ancestors' time ; the book of con- 
quests ; ' the Psaitar Cashel, and such others, which they assure 
U8 are still in being « and in their possession, containing their 
remote antiquities before Christianity, — in the meantime, till 
these be published, some of their many variations and altera- 
.tions in the scheme of their antiquities, and the inconsistency 
of their modem schemes of them, with the first drafts of them 
broached by their bards in times of ignorance, may be shown 
by setting down the different and contradictoiy accounts which 
the Irish and Scots give of them, though originally the same. 
. And, first, it is to be observed . that the Iruh writers will by 
no means allow the Scots any knowledge of these high anti- 
quities but what they received at first from the Irish. ^The 
Scots,' says a late writer,^ ' have no history or records (of the 
high antiquities) but what they copied or transcribed from 
those of Ireland.' I am truly of the same opinion as to all that 
is related of the Scots before they came over to Britain, and 
whikt they made as yet one people with the inhabitants of 
Ireland ; and it were a great injustice to rob the Irish seanachies 
of the honour of being the first inventors and abettors of these 
hi^ antiquities. 

This supposed, it follows in course that the stories of the 
Irish and oootish seanachies concerning the origin, genealogy^ 
and various transmigrations of the Channagaodhall or Milesian 
race, were originally the same, as proceeding from the same 
source, to wit^ the Irish bards or seanachies. Now it is certain 
that the accounts which the Irish and Scots give of these an^ 
tiquities are become in progress of time very difierent, both as 
to the genealogy, the time of their first settlement in Ireland, 
the founders, and beginning of their monarchy there ; and, by 
consequence, either the Insh or the Scotish antiquaries must 
have made considerable alterations in them since the times 
that the Scots at first received tiiem from the Irish. And it 

^ Leabhur Dromunaehta. ' LeaUiar OabluU*. 

> B. Ken. Pnet p. 25, . « Ibid. pp. 6, 7. 
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«eeins no less certain that those alterations can be ascribed 
only to those that had interest to make them^ towards raising 
their credit, and procuring honour to themselves by them. 

In the next place, it doth not appear that the Scots in 
Britain had any private interest or national concern in trans- 
actions which are supposed to have passed long before they 
came to be settled in Britain as a distinct people from the 
•Irish, and therefore would naturally leave the genealogies, 
names of founders, and epochs of their coming to Ireland in 
the same case as they had at first received them from the Irish 
bards, without any alteration by design. 

Whereas, on the contrary, the £ish writers had private 
^motives, and a national concern, as we shall just now see, for 
the honour of their country, to alter them ; since, in order to 
render their history and genealogies the more likely, and to 
raise their settlement in Ireland, and beginning* of their mon- 
archy in the Milesian line, to a greater height of antiquity, 
they were under a necessity of reforming and polishing the first 
rude drafts of their antiquities, which their bards or sean- 
acMes had broached in times of darkness and ignorance, without 
a prospect of the large fabric which their posterity, by the help 
of a further insight in the general history of the world, were to 
raise upon these rude and imperfect beginninga 

We shall now compare together the different accounts given 
of those antiquities by the most ancient Scotish writers remain- 
ing, and those given of them by the Irish of the present and 
these several ages past By the first, we shall see the first ori- 
ginals of these antiquities in the condition in which the Scots 
at first received them from the Irish. By the latter, that is, by 
the present scheme to which the Irish have reduced those 
antiquities, we shall easily observe (in comparing it to the 
scheme which the Scots at first recei%'ed and have preserved) 
what alterations the Irish seanachies and critics have thought 
fit, in after ages, to make in them ; and, at the same time, we 
shall endeavour to discover the motives of some of the more 
remarkable of these alterations. 

1st. Both the Scotish and Irish antiquaries bring down 
the genealogies from Noah's son Japhet ; ^ but the first in- 
ventors of the genealogy bring the descent by Gromer, as being 
Japhet's eldest son ; and so it is set down by Magraith,' one of 
the most famous Irish genealogists, and the Scots have still 
retained it. Whereas the posterior Irish writers, having become 
acquainted with ancient history, and finding that the Scyths, 
of whom the Scots are thought to be descended, came from 

1 Fotdon, lib. 6, c 50, edit. Jh. Hearne, pp. 487, 488. 
- * Codex MS. Biblioth. Ducis de ChAuduis, voL IxxviiL 
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Magog, according to Josephns and other historians, and not 
from Gomer, reformed the old genealogy, and brought the 
descent from Magog. It is easy to see that this alteration is 
the effect of reflection and second thoughts. 

2d. It appears that in the first drafts of this genealogy 
there were one hundred and four descents from Adam ^ — that 
is, ninety-four from Koah, till Conarc-mor, whom the Irish 
place about the timo of the incarnation ; and the Scots, in their 
drafts of it, retain still the same number of generations or 
descents. But it is easy to see that the Irish antiquaries,, 
having afterwards perused the Holy Scriptures, and observing 
that in the same space of time and number of years there were 
only sixty-seven generations from Noah till Christ set down by 
St Luke, and according to St. Matthew only fifty or fifty-four, 
thought fit to reform the old draft of their genealogy, con- 
taining about ninety-four generations in the same length of 
time, and by cutting off twenty of them, reduced them first to 
about seventy-two generations ; and, not satisfied with that, 
Flaherty ' lops off nine or ten more, and reduces them exactly to 
the number of the longest Scripture genealogy, that of St 
Luke. And so, on the whole, there are about thirty genera- 
tions cut off, and the number, which was one hundred and four 
(from Adam to Conar, placed in the time of the incarnation, 
according to the old drafts of the genealogy still preserved 
by the Scots), is reduced to about seventy-five or seventy-six. 
And among these Jo|^d off by Flaherty, are Fergus, Maine, and 
others, reckoned among the first Scotish kings in their vulgar 
histories. 

This freedom that Flaherty takes with the genealogy shows 
us what was the custom of their bards in former ages t6 reform 
their antiquities, to render them more conformable to other 
received histories ; and that the difference betwixt the numbers 
of descents in this genealogy in the Scotish and Irish accounts 
of it proceeds, in all appearance, from the form^ reductions the 
Irish had made of it, in order to render it more likely, and so 
gain credit to their antiquities, whereof this genealogy is the 
chief foundation. Whereas the Scots, having no such interest 
in the remote antiquities of Ireland, preserved with simplicity 
the genealogy in the same state that they had first received it 
from the Irish bards before these alterations. And for a further 
proof that the Scots' account of it is the more ancient and 
genuine, and was in ancient times that of the Irish also, we 
find the same names and number of descents in the most 
ancient copies of it, whereof one will be found in the appendix 
of pieces. No. 4, by an author of the twelfth age, ending at 

^ Fordnn, supnL ' Ogyg. p. 1S22. 
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King William ; the other is in Badulfus de Diceto/ dean of 
London, in the same age. 

3d. It appears also that the Scots * preserved with the same 
simplicity the stories of Grathelus or Gaidelglas, and of Milesius, 
whom they cell Micelius and Miledespain, in the native shape 
in which they had been first conceived by the Irish bards, and 
delivered to the Scots before they Were refined. That Gathelus, 
son of Niulus, having fled to ^gypt, married Scota, Pharaoh's 
daughter, and that in Moses' time. That on occasion of the 
plagues sent on Egypt, Gathelus left it, with his wife Scota and 
followers, and after a long pilgrimage arrived in Spain, and 
there settled a kingdom of Scots, so called from this Scota ; 
and from him descended Micelius or Milesius, in the thirteenth 
degree, his successor in the kingdom Of Scots in Spain. This 
Gathelus, before he died, sent the first colony to Ireland, under 
his son Hyber, and from him the island took its name. 

This was the story of Gathelus or Gaidelglas and Scota, suck 
as we find it not only in Boece, but in Fordun. 

Now it is to be observed (as we are informed by one of For- 
dun's ^ continuators, who gives us an account of his travels in 
order to collect materials for his chronidds) that Fordun^ besides 
his consulting the Scotish seanachies upon the antiquities of the 
Scots in the earliest times, went over on purpose to Ireland to 
consult also the seanachies or antiquaries of that island, looked 
upon as oracles ^ in those matters. And it is remarked in par- 
ticular by that writer, that Fordun not only conversed with 
the historians of all parte where he travelled, but inspected 
their annals, and conferred with them upon history and anti- 
quities. This was in the fourteenth age, not long after the 
letter already mentioned of King Donald Oneyl to Pope John 
xxiL, in which that prince gives, from the seanachies of those 
times, so different an account, both of the antiquity of the 
Milesian settlement and of the number of kings of that race, 
from what the modern Irish writers relate of tibe one and the 
other. Now Fordun, having compared the Scotish accounts 
of these remote antiquities with those of the seanachies of 
Ireland, must have found them, in all appearance, conformable 
to some of the Irish acoouuts (for by what we have observed 
from King Donald's letter, they were not all of a piece). This 
renders Fordun's authority more considerable in those remote 
antiquities, which, as it will appear in the sequel of this essay, 
was one of the chief objects of Fordun's travels, in order to 
raise the Scotish antiquities as high as King Edward i., in his 
letter to Pope Boniface viii., had raised those of the Britains. 

^ Decern Scriptor. Angl. eol. 627. * Fordun, lib. 1, cc. 10, 11, etc 

> Sapra, p. 126, ex Pnef. Chron. de Cupro. * ' lu orticnlis HjrbernuB,' ibid. 
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But to letum to the story of Gathelus or Gaidelglas. That 
the account that Fordun gives of that 'story was conformable to 
what the Scots at first had received from the Irish seanachies, 
appears for the reason already alleged, to wit, that the Scots 
having become a distinct nation from the Irish, had no interest 
to rectify the errors of those antiquities, and therefore preserved 
the accounts of them, without examining whether likely or not, 
but contented themselves to hand them down to posterity such 
as they found them. But the seanachies of Ireland becoming 
more learned in after ages, and discovering the palpable in- 
consistency of these first drafts of their antiquities with the 
Holy Scripture and all true history, thought with reason that 
they had as good a right to correct and reform them as the old 
bards their predecessors had at first to invent them. Having, 
then, observed that there was no possibility of making Moses 
and Gaidelglas contemporary, Moses being in the seventeenth 
degree descended from Ncmh, and Gaidel (according to the 
alteration made in the genealogy) only in the seventh degree, 
and there being (as Flaherty observes) about six hundred years 
betwixt Graidel and Moses, they were forced to abandon the 
epoch of Moses' time ; but being, it seems, unwilling to lose 
this Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, and her marriage with Niul or 
Gaidel, which their own ancient bards, as well as those of the 
Scots, had maintained, they resolved to have a new Scota, 
daughter also to another Pharaoh, king of Egypt, to be married 
to one of their leading men, and give her name to the nation. 

None was so fit for tliis match as Milesius, whom they in- 
tended to make the patriarch of the Milesian colony in Ireland, 
and stock of a long race of kings in that island But Milesius 
was king of the ^ts in Spain, where, according to the old 
form of the genealogy, his predecessors had reigned for about 
thirteen generations, down from the times of Gaidelglas. He 
is therefore conveyed away back from Spain, first to Scythia, 
where he is made to serve under King Befloir, and thence to 
Egypt, where he married the second Scota, daughter to another 
Pharaoh, and carried her with him to Spain. 

4th. According to the Scotish tradition,^ this Milesius sent 
indeed to Ireland a second colony from Spain, with his sons 
Heremon, Partholom or Bartholom, and Hybert; these two 
last, it seems, remained in Ireland. But as for Heremon, he 
returned back to Spain, and succeeded his father Milesius in 
the kingdom of Scots in Spain, where his posterity continued 
down the race of Scotish kings for twenty generations, till the 
time of one Eondulf, sou of Edanglas or Etheon. This Eondulf 
or Fondulf sent a third colony to Ireland, under the command 

^ Fordun, lib. 1, c. 21. 
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of his son Simon Breac,^ who carried with him the famous fatal 
stone, and placed it as the seat of the kingdom at Themor or 
Teambra, and thus founded the monarchy of the Scots in Ire- 
land about the time of Manasses, king of Judah, that is, about 
six hundred years before the birth of Christ. From this Simon 
Breac, say the Scots, are descended all the monarchs of Ire* 
land, and in after ages those of Scotland. And this was the 
account of the beginning of the Irish monarchy, as the Scots 
had it from them, in ancient times ; and so, in all appearance, 
it was the first draft of it invented by the bards. 

But the succeeding Irish antiquaries were, it seems, by no 
means satisfied with this first plan of the Milesian Scotish 
monarchy in Ireland, which placed their settlement and begin- 
ning of their monarchy no sooner than about six htmdred years 
before the incarnation ; and being resolved to give it a much 
higher date, they pitched, for the founder of it, on Heremon, 
son to Milesius, about twenty generations before Simon Breac. 
And therefore, whereas the Scotish antiquaries had told us that 
Heremon, after visiting Ireland, had immediately returned 
back and succeeded Milesius his father as king of the Scots in 
Spain, and there his posterity reigned after him down till 
Simon Breac, the posterior seanachies of Ireland would not 
have Heremon to return to Spain, but to remain in Ireland, 
and there set up the Irish monarchy, some sav two thousand 
years before the incarnation, others thirteen hundred. And 
Flaherty at last hath criticised away about one-half of the time, 
and settled the epoch of the foundation of the Milesian kings 
in Ireland by Heremon about a thousand years only before the 
birth of Christ. 

And as for Simon Breac, whom the Scots, on the credit of, or 
tradition of, the Irish bards (their only vouchers for all these 
high antiquities), had brought from Spain, with the fatal chair, 
to become the first founder of that monarchy, the later Irish 
seanachies will have him never to have been in Spain, nor out 
of Ireland, and appoint him the thirty-eighth king of the Mile- 
sian Scots in Ireland from Heremon ; and at last, perhaps to 
hinder any ever after to give him the honourable title of first 
founder of that monarchy, the succeeding antiquaries of Ire- 
land,' by that sovereign power they have, as wdl as their pre- 
decessors, to make and unmake monarchs, and dispose in their 
rhymes as well of their fortunes as of their beings, have doomed 
Simon, as the fancy took them, some of them, to be hanged on 
a gibbet ; others, to be torn to pieces. 

I am afraid that those among the Irish who still set up for 
these remote antiquities will be dissatisfied with the placing on 

^ Fordon, lib. 1, c. 2S. ' Ogyg. p. 249 ; Keating. 
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a level the Scotish traditions concerning these antiqtdties vith 
those of the Irish ; for what is John Fordun, a private chnrch- 
man, who wrote only in the fourteenth age, when compared to 
Cormac Cnlenan, a king and bishop, author of the Psaltar 
Cashdy who wrote in the tenth age- 1 

But, in the first place, John Fordun, as.hath been elsewhere 
observed, hath this advantage over the BsaUar Cashel, that his 
chronicle is in prints and the public in eondition to examine 
and judge of it ; whereas Psaltar Cashel is kept stall in the 
dark, with the rest of the Irish seanachies' works, so that 
hitherto no judgment can be made of it 2d. It is to be con- 
sidered that neither the Psaltar Cashel nor John Fordun can 
be alleged as. records su£Gicient to vouch or attest transactions 
passed about two thousand years before their, times, such as 
the stories of Milesius, Heremon, and Simon Breac ; but the 
authority, both of the one and the other,, can be valued only 
in so far as it is supposed that they copied from more ancient 
writers. Now, if Psaltar Cashel quotes, as we are told, the book 
with the white cover, that of the immigrations and some Irish 
poems, for its authorities, John Fordun quotes for his Chronica 
et alia Chronica^ Orossum Caput, Zegenda Brandaniy Zeffenda 
Congalli,,eUi, ; and why may not these last be of as-goeat autho- 
rity as the first ? 

5th. The main, question here is of the stories of Heremon, 
son to Milesius,. and of Simon Breac, which of the twe was the 
founden-of the Milesian monarchy in Ireland V 

It iB^ in the first place, agreed on both sides that the Scots 
in Britain, had originally their accounts of these high 
antiquities from the Insh ; now if> ati the time when they first 
received these stories from the Irish, it had been the common 
tradition of the bards that Hevemon remained in Ireland, and 
was the first founder of the monarchy, there can no reasonable 
motive be assigned why the Scots, having that tradition from 
the ancient Ir^, should have altered ii, and held so positively 
that Heremon returned back to Spain, and* there succeeded his 
father Milesius; and that the Scotish monarchy in Irdand did 
not begin till about seven hundred years after Heremon ; that 
Simon Breac, son of Eondulf, king of the Scots in Spain, came 
to Irriand) and began the monarchy there^ Whereas it is 
evident that the Irish, and they alone, had; interest to alter 
that tradition, and. set up Heremon foe the first king and 
founder of the Milesian kingdom in Ireland, in order to 
attribute to their monarchy about seven hundred years of 
antiquity beyond what the first inventors of the story had 
thought of, and to create the number of thirtv-nine or forty 
new kings of Ireland before Simon Breac^ whom the Scots, 

B 
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according to the accoonts they had &om the most ancient Irish 
seanachies, held for the first king of Irelaod of the Milesian 
Irish race. 

Besides that, Fordun assures ns that he had this account 
from ancient chronicles, as I said before, whom he quotes 
frequently for every particular story of these high totiquities, 
as he does also verses or rhymes. We. have a short, old 
chronicle * in Latin rhyme, written about the time of King 
Alexander n. or ul, above one hundred years before Fordun, 
which gives the same account of Simon Breac's coming from 
Spain to Ireland with the fatal stone, or marble chair, and of 
hiJB being the first founder of th^ Milesian Scots* monarchy in 
Ireland, about one thousand and two years after, the Egyptians 
were drowned in the Bed Sea in Moses' time-^that is, about 
six hundred years only before the incarnation. 

But what seems to confirm stUl more the Scotish account 
(if the more aQcient writers inay te depended upon), and that 
the Scotish tradition concemiug the time of the first coming of 
the Milesian Scots from Spain to Ireland, in order to- seUie, 
was the ancient tradition of the Irish themselves, — what seems 
to prove this beyond dispute is, that Nennius, a writer of the 
ninth age, and by consequence more ancient .than Fsaitar 
Cashel, or any writer that the Irish have yet produced, tells ' 
us in the first place, that he hiad his information from the most 
learned among the Scots, peritissimi Scotorwm (which, if the 
Irish, as they use to do, interpret the most learned of the Irish^ 
the proof mil be the stronger). Kennixis then t^Us us from 
these vouchers that the Scots, descended of Scota, Pharaoh's 
daughter, came to Ireldnd from Spain one thousand and two 
years after the Egyptians were drowned in the Bed Sea, that is, 
only abotit five or six hundred years before the incarnation ; 
and by consequence, their monarchy in Ireland cannot be more 
ancient. 

This, then, was the constant belief both of Scots and Irish 
in those days, thiat is> before the tenth age, when Fsaitar Cashd 
is said to have been written; and this kccount of Nennius, 
agreeing entirely with the accounts given by the Scots in 
Britain of these- high antiquities, and absolutely contraiy to 
those of the modem Irish, shows that the Scots in Britain have 
carefully preserved the first drafts of these high antiquities 
made by the ancient bards or seanachies ; and that the Irish 

1 ' Post obitum r^gis Fharaonis mille dnobuft annis nt recolo,' elc — Okron. 
Sythm. Scotor, in Append, num. 6, o. 4. 

' . . . ' Siqms volaerit soire quanto tempore fait inhabitabilis k deserta 
Hybemia, sic mlhi peritiBsinii Scotorum nuntiaverout ' . . . p. 101 . . ; ' £t 
postea Tonerant [Scoti] ad Hyberniam post mille daobus annis post mersioiiGai 
.iigyptiorum in Slari Kubro,' etc. — Jffamius, edit. Kog. Oale, c 8, p. 100. 
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deanachies and writers have altered them since the ninth or 
tenth age> in order to raise higher the b^inning of the Insh 
monarchy, and to multiply their kingSi by adding about forty 
ancient kings to their number. 

And by this it appears that the modem Irish abettors of 
their high antiquities are obnoxious to the yeiy same ispioach 
that they make to the modem writers of Scotland, of having 
placed the beginning of the monarchy of the Scots in Britain 
about seven hundred years before the true era of that monarchy, 
and of having added to the number of their kings in Britain, 
fhrni Fergus L till Fergus il., forty kings that had been 
unknown to more ancient writers. For by. what we have said, 
not only from the accounts of the high Lrish antiquities pre- 
served by the Scots, but firom those of the. best skuled among 
the ancient Irish in the ninth age, and by consequence more 
ancient than any writer the Irish have as yet published in 
favour of them, — ^from all this it appears that the Irish in later 
ages have set up a long race of Milesian Scotish kings in 
Ireland, amounting to the number of about forty, from Heremon 
till Simon Breac, sdl of them unknown to their more ancieat 
and best skilled' antiquaries, as we learn from Nennius, and 
pretended to have reigned above seven hundred years before 
the Milesian monarchy was set up in Ireland So we may 
justly conclude that^ however faulty or fabulous the modem 
Scotish writers have been in anticipaldng the settlement of the 
Scots in Britain, and multiplying the number of their kingSi 
they did not deserve to be repiroached and insulted, at least by 
those of the modem Irish writeni, who abet with no less 
confidence a scheme of remote antiquities that seems no less 
incredible and groundless than those of the modem Scotish 
writers. 

However, by all that hath been said in this article, it 
appears that the remote antiquities of Ireland were not all 
invented or airanged at once, but gi^w up, with progress of 
time, to the height and order that w<9 find them dig^tedin 
Flaherty, and in theit other modern writers ; the first bards 
having brought them forth in a confused and sh^)ele8s mass, 
such as we find them in Nennius and other apcient writers ; ^ 
they were afterwards digested into a more regular form, with 
considerable alterations and additions ; and, in fine,, by the -care 
and industry of more polished 'Writers in after ages, they were 
brought by degree into a more toleriible consistency, to render 
them credible, and cover their original deformity and palpable 
contradictions to all true ancient history, that would ^learly 

^ See the preface to St Codroe'a life, and th»t of St. AbbftD, m' Cblgan's 
liires of the oftiuts. 
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appear if they were exposed to the eyes of the public in their 
native original dress; towards hiding of which nothing is of 
greater use than never to publish their pretended ancient 
original poems and bardish rhymes whole and entire, but to 
content themselves^ as they have hitherto done, to refer to 
them in general, or to quote here and there a few passages or 
extracts as taken from them, but keep the entire originals still 
from the sight of the public, so as the reader, however skilled, 
can never ha able to make any fixed judgment of the age or 
veracity of these pretended original histories or annals; but 
this deserves to be considered apart 

Art. VII. — That the Irish, shunning to fublish fhAr prttended 
andeftU original Histories or Chronicles^ such as they cure, 
withotU addition or retrenchmefnt, gives a just gromid to 
suspect {he credit of them, and of the remote Antiquities 
huiU upon them. 

We are now no more in those i^es of ignorance and credulity, 
where detailed accounts of transactions passed in the darkest 
and most remote antiquity, though supported only by confident 
assertions that they were taken from unknown ancient writers 
or records, went easily down. Men have begun long since to 
measure their belief of remote antiquities by the credit that 
the vouchers on which they are grounded have obtained, when, 
after being made public, they have passed the examination of 
the learned ; and all trifling and shifting to expose pretended 
ancient writers, whole and entire, to such a trial, is much the 
same as to abandon them and give them up, since it visibly 
shows a diffidence that they cannot abide the test 

Hence a new objection against the credit of the pretended 
ancient writers of Ireland, and by consequence against their 
remote antiquities, is drawn from this, that the abettors of 
these high antiquities persevere to keep these pretended ancient 
monuments and documents of these antiquities from the eyes 
of the public (whilst they load it with so many other writings, 
pretended to be taken from them), by which they give some 
occasion to suspect that they are a&iud that if these writings 
of their bards or poets, etc., were made pubUc, whole and entire 
such as they are, they would be so far from finding any credit 
with unbiaased persons versed in ancient history, that, on the 
contrary, they would lose that small credit which the confident 
assertions of their abettors procure them, in hopes of their 
coming out at last to make good what they assert of them. 

And, indeed, it appears a very odd thing, as we have already 
observed, that though there is scarce a people in Europe that 
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pretends to have any knowledge or light of the ancient state of 
their country within many aces of the times of which the Irish 
pretend to give ns chronological^ genealogical, and detailed 
accounts of &eirs, from ancient documents or monuments of 
history which they assure us are still in being, yet the Irish 
are the only people of all the nations in Europe who have 
never as yet published so much as one entire copy of any one of 
these much boasted of old Hss. of their civil history and antiqui- 
ties, written by any author that lived before these last tlu:ee 
hundred years ; whilst at the same time they have published in 
this and the last age above twenty volumes of dissiertations on 
pretended abstracts of these ancient Mss. And whilst all other 
nations have published all they could find of theirs, and continue 
daily to publish aU they can discover, good or bad, of ancient 
monuments or documents of the history of their country, and by 
thus exposing those remains of their ancient history to the 
judgment of the learned world, and comparing them with the 
certain monuments of the ancient received histories of the 
Soman empire of their own and neighbouring nations, they 
come to discern the genuine pieces from the spurious, and 
daily correct the errors and mistakes which the ignorance and 
credulity of former ages had mixed with their histoiy, and by 
that means gain to it credit among the learned of other nations, 
and to themselves the reputation of sincere lovers of truth. It 
is upon this principle and with this view that we have so many 
volumes of the English history published, under the title of 
Scriptares Anglix ; of the French, by the title of Scriptoru 
Franeiei or OidlitK ; the Scriptares Germanics, and other northern 
nations ; Scriptares Italici, etc. And as to the Scotish histoiy, 
though most of their historical ancient monuments are perished 
by the occasions that we shall afterwards relate, what as yet 
remain are published ; such as the chronicles of Maylross, two 
editions of that of Fordun, the short chronicle of Edinburgh. 
So that the Irish, being the only nation of Europe that have 
published none of their originflJ ancient histories, give the 
public ground to suspect that they themselves distrust their 
authority. 

But whatever there may be of those pretended ancient his- 
tories or annals of Ireland, or Irish afihirs, preceding the time 
of King Leogaire in the fifth age, which Sir James Ware ^ tells 
us are ' fabulous, or strangely mixed with fabulous narrations ; * 
and therefore he thought fit, in his account of the kings of Ire* 
land, to drop them, and b^n the series of the kings of Ireland 
no higher than from this Leogaire ; at least, as for that part of 
the general history of Ireland that concerns the transactions 

^ War. Antiqt. Hybetn. c 4, p. SO. 
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sincd the time of St. Patrick, as J doubt not but the wiiteis of 
it inay, acciording to their more or less antiquity, fidelity, and 
judiciousness, be relied onj^ as well as the historians of like 
Qualifications in other countries; so I cannot help renewing 
here the wishes which I made in the beginning of this chapter, 
timt they would publish theur more certain ^hromcles and 
annids ; it "being, as it appears to me, a very great overaiglit in 
them, and may prove very hurtful to the true history of the 
Irish nation, that this 6nly certain part of it is left so long in 
obscurity, exposed to all &e accidents to which histories never 
yet published ju^ liable ; so that there being but a few copies^ 
and sometimes one single copy of them, they are frequently a)l 
at once irtecoverably lost. It is a great oversight that among 
fikr many able and well qualified men that country produceth 
skilled in the Irish tongue, none of them hath hitherto pub- 
lished their original histories, with faijihful translations, into 
Latin, that being the only sure. means to preseinire them to pos- 
terity, and to give credit to th6 citations drayna frpm them. 

Such, among others that seem most woHhy of being published, 
are said to be the chronicle of Tigemach, which Sir James Ware 
possessed, and is now in the I)Uke of . Chandos' libnury, which 
is a Tery ancient MS., but seems not so entire as one that is 
often quoted by Flaherty, the annals of Imusfa^ll, thpse of 
Ulster {UU(mien8e8)y so often mentioned in all the Irish wnters ; 
the synchronisms x»f Flannus and others, giving an account of 
their history firom St. Patrick down to the inv]asion of the 
English in the twelfth age, as they teU us.. It were no doubt 
much for thiB honour and advantage of the Irish nation that 
these were milule public, thereby to hinder them. from being 
lost, by some such accidents as they ' inform us so many oth^n 
of their historians perished in former ages. 

i have insisted so much the more upon this subject that I 
am persuaded nothing could contribute more to the. honour of 
the Irish nation, in this critical age, than that sope of their 
learned men would impartially consider these difSiculties and 
objections, and such others as may be made against their remote 
antiquities, and either render public such vouchers of them as 
majr bear the' test of these times, cir, according to the. example 
of so many other countries, who had in former age^ set up for 
such other high schemes of antiquity, drop them, and remove 
from their counftry the reproach of too great credulity; and, 
instead of insisting on these tlncertain accounts of so remote 
and dark ages, publish in a body of history, as other polite 
naticms have done, and daily continue to do, the chronicles and 
annals above mentioned,* and others that still remain, which 

1 Colgan, Pr»f. vit. M88. Hyber. 
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xnaj serve for a solid bottom to a trae history of Ireland since 
the fifth age, that wonld do honour to the nation. 



CHAPTER II. 

THAT SOTPOSINia EVEN THE CERTAINTY OB PROBABUJTY OF THE 
ANCIENT SETTLEMENT AND MONABCHY OF THE MILESIANS IN 
IBELAND, OB IN 6ENEBAL THAT OF THE IBISH BEMOTE ANTI* 
QtnriES, TET IT DOES NOT FOLLOW THAT THE^ MILESL/^S 
WEBE PBOPEBLT SOOTS ; BUT THAT, ON THE G0NTBAB7, IT 
SEEMS CEBTAIN THAT THE SCQTS. WEBE NOT SETTLED IN IBE- 
LAKD TILL ABOUT THE TIME OF THE INOABNATION, OB BATHEB 
AFI^BB IT. 

By all that we have said in the preceding chapter, I hope it 
sufficiently appears that the remote antiquities of Ireland, that 
is, the coming in. of the Milesian colony to Irdand under Here- 
mon, and their long succession of kings after him, during the 
dpace of twelve dr thirteen hundred years before the incarna- 
tion, with the rest of the ancient facts they relate, are destitute 
of all those grounds and historical proofs proper to gain them 
credit witii impartial competent judges of ancient and remote 
transactions of this nature ; and, by consequence, that no cer- 
tain plXK>f can be drawn from them of the Milesian-Scots, as 
they call them, being settled in Ireland about twelve or thirteen 
Itges, or indeed of their being settled there at all^ before the 
incarnation of Christ 

But now I add further, that, giving and not granting that 
those remote antiquities concerning the ancient settlement, 
monarchy, and succession of the Milesian race in general were 
probable (however uncertain they really are), the question 
which I here examine woidd not for that be determined, but 
still remain dubious, to wit, .whether the people properly called 
Soots wer6 settled in Ireland before the incarnation. I say the 
people properly called Scots^ by whom I mean the predecessors 
of those Scots whose name appears in history for the first time 
(as we shall show) in the third or fourth age of Christianity, 
who, coming to Britain generally firom Ireland, and joining 
with the Cidedonians or !^cts, made war against the Bomans 
and provincials in Britain in the fourth and fifth a^ ^ In a 
word, I mean those Scots from whom the Scots in Britain are 
deseended and took their name. I 
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For it znight possibly have happened that the Milesian race 
had settled in Ireland, as the modem Irish tell us, twelve or 
thirteen ages before the incarnation^ and that theie had been a 
succession of longs of that race, from Heremon downwards (as 
no doubt there were most ancient inhabitants, and many kings, 
too, in Ireland of old, as elsewhere) ; and yet that none of all 
these have been properly Scots, nor the Scots as yet settled in 
Ireland, but that they. came only into it long afterwards, about 
or after the birth of Christ ; and that in a body of men accus- 
tomed to war, so as to have rendered themselves masters of 
most part of the country (as we see so many other nations 
invaded other countries in the third, fourth, and following ages 
after the incarnation), to have subdued the ancient inhabitants, 
overturned their government and set up a new one, so that the 
chief leaders of this new people became the first kings of the 
Scotish race in Ireland, and their descendants succe^ed and 
reigned after them, whilst their chief commanders under them 
became the governing party, and brought most part of the 
ancient inhabitants by d^prees under subjection. Thus the 
Francs invaded the Gauls, the Goths and Sweves possessed 
themselves of Spain, the Vandals became masters of Africk, 
the Saxons of the south of Britain. 

That the Scots were not the ancient inhabitants of beland 
settled there about twelve or thirteen ages before the birth of 
Christ, but were a foreign new people, who, after or about the 
times of the incarnation, came in upon the ancient inhabitants 
of Ireland, and rendered themselves by degrees masters of them, 
in the same manner as the Francs, the GU>ths, the Vandals, and 
other foreign people came in upon and subdued several pro* 
vinces of the Boman empire, and by degrees incorporated 
themselves with them. That this was the case of the first 
settlement of the Scots in Ireland, is what I conceive may be 
shown by such arguments as, considering the darkness we are 
in for want of ancient historians, will suffice to render it at least 
highly probable, if not absolutely certain. 

There are in general only two kinds of proofs or arguments 
by which the coming in of a new people in past ages upon the 
ancient inhabit-ants of a country, and the revolution happening 
upon it, can be made out. The one is the testimony of con- 
temporary or ancient writers, the other is drawn from Uie effects 
that naturally follow upon such invasion and revolution. 

As to the first kind of arguments, it supposes, necessarily, 
that there are extant contemporary or ancient writers near the 
times of such a revolution. Such testimonies we have from 
Gildas, Beda, and other ancient historians, domestic and 
foreign, of the Saxons invading the south of Britain. Such 
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also we have from thd Boman writers, from Gregory of Tours, 
and other ancient monuments, of the -Francs inyading the Gauls 
in the fifth age. 

Were there extant any ancient received writings, foreign or 
domestic, near the times of the incarnation, that contained 
either the history of Ireland* or at least gave us accounts of the 
state and inhabitants of it, and revolutions that happened in it 
in these early times, we might then expect to find, as I doubt 
not but we should, such direct proofs of the Scots coming into 
Ireland as we have of the coming in of the Francs to the Gauls. 
But by what we have said in the preceding chapter it appeturs 
there is not extant any certain domestic hutoiy of Ireland in 
those early times, nor, for anything that hath yet appeared, till 
at least eight or nine ages (if even' then) after the incarnation, 
nor any certain account of the transactions of Ireland^ nor any 
certain proof that they had even the use of letters in Ireland 
till the fifth age, when they received Christianity. 

The most ancient pieces we have now extant^ believed to be 
written in Ireland, are the confession or apology of St Patrick, 
their apostle, and his letter to Coreticus, both published first 
by Wareeus fiom several veiy ancient Kss., and again by Bol« 
landus ; and they are quoted by the most ancient writers of 
the saint's life, as they are also by Usher, Golgan, and are 
generally esteemed by the learned as genuine ; among others, 
by the judicious historian, M. de Tifiemont, in his chureh 
history, where he prefers them to all that hath been written of 
St Patrick, and makes them the foundation of the history of 
that saint All this renders, indeed, those pieces very valuable, 
and they furnish us with some light on the state of Ireland in 
the fifth age, when they were written ; but all they contain is 
some account of that saint's life and labours in planting the 
gospel in Ireland, and of the people to whom he preached, but 
nothing of the history of Ireland in former ages. 

As to foreign writers, none of them before the seventh or 
eighth age after the incarnation gives us any distinct account 
of what passed in Ireland ; and the little they have of it proves 
rather that the Scots were not there in ancient times, since 
they are never mentioned till the third or fourth age among 
the inhabitants of it, as we shall presently show. 

From all this it clearly follows that the first kind of proof 
drawn from the testimonies of ancient writers, domestic or 
foreign, ought not to be expected towards fixing the time of 
the first settlement of the Scots in Ireland, or the finding out 
whether the Scots were the ancient inhabitants of it or not 

But there is a second kind of proof or argument, drawn from 
the usual efTects widi which such a revolution, as the coming 
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in of a new and foreign people npoa ancient inhabitants wonld 
be naturally followed ; and this kind of proof, aait is the only 
one by which a fact of this kind, in a countxy so destitute of 
all ancient historians as Ireland, can be clear^, so I conceive 
that it can be made out by proofs of this nature, sufficient to 
satisfy all impartial judges, that the Scots wer^ not the ancient 
inhabitants of Ireland, and in possession of it twehre or thirteen 
ages, oi indeed before the incarnation at all, but were a new 
foreign people, who, about or rather after the birKh of Christy 
came to Ireland as conquerors, and rendered themselves masters 
of it, in the same manner as the Francs came in afterwards on 
the Gauls, and as other foreign nations invaded and subdued 
other provinces. 

To apply this proof, to the Scots in Ireland, we need only 
observe the marks and characters which the earliest or surest 
writers or other ancient monuments furnish us with of the 
Scots at their first appearance in history, and in the times im- 
mediately following their being first mentioned in Ireland and 
Britain, and compare these marks with the first appearances 
and beginnings of other conquering nations in the several 
countries which they invaded and in whi<sh they settled, and, 
in particular, with the Francs settling amongst the Gauls, 
because we have a more distinct account of them ; and we shall 
see the same marks and characters of the Scots being not the 
ancient inhabitants of Ireland/ but a new and foreign people 
come into it about the first ages of Ohristianity, as appear in tiie 
Francs in the beginning of their settlement amo^ the Ghuls. 

Ist Though we had no distinct account from undoubted 
history and records that the settlement of the Francs in Gaul 
was in the fourth or fifth age, yet it would be sufficiently 
evident that their settlement was no sooner by this, that we 
never meet, in any ancient history or record, with any people 
settled amongst the (rauls before the fourth or fifth age, called 
by the name of Francs ; and that since the fifth and sixth age, 
all writers make mention of the Francs as inhabitants of GauL 
In like manner, though we have no ancient history that gives 
us a distinct account of the Scots coming into Ireland, and 
settling there only in the first ages of Christianity, yet it 
appears an undoubted proof that the settlement of the Scots in 
Ireland can W placed no earlier than the time of the incarna- 
tion or after it ; that the name of Scots was never heard of in 
Ireland, or indeed at all, till the third or fourth age after 
Christ; and that they are ever afterwards mentioned as in- 
habitants of Ireland, or of the north of Britain. 

All ancient writers before the third or fourth age, of what* 
ever country, never called the inhabitants of beland but 
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Hybemi, HyberionaB, etc. ; and what is moet remarkable, 
Ptolemy the geogtapher, in th^ first or seoond age, though he 
names about twenty difierent people inhabitants of Ireland, 
never mentions the Scots among them, nor indeed . at alL And 
as for the country of Ireland, I never find it called by any 
writer, before the seventh age, but Hybemia, leme. Iris, 
Britannia minor ; and the name of Scots is never once heard of 
or mentioned by any writer befoie the third age, as Bishop 
Usher giant& 1 mi^t add, that we do not find the name of 
Scots in any writer now extant before Ammian Maicellin in the 
fourth age, thdugh I doubt not but the name is more ancient, 
and may have been mentioned in writers that are now lost 

But as to the passages of the pretended Bengorion and 
Egeappus, qu6ted by Usher, both Usher himself and all good 
criticb agree that they are passives of authors much posterior 
to the times in which those writers lived. And as to the 
passage, Scoticx gmtea^ etc., cited by the same Usher from St. 
Jerome, as being taken from Porphyrins (though even allowing 
it,it would not reach beyond the end of the third age), this passage 
is not of Porphyrins, but St Jerome's Own, in his letter to 
Ctesiphont, written only after the year 412. That this passage 
is not Porphyrins', but St Jerome's own, the epithet he gives 
there to Britannia, of fertUis provmda tyraoMorum, seems to 
demonstrate. For when Porphjnrius, about XD. 267, wrote the 
book against the Christian religion to which St Jerome 
alludes in that passage, there had scarce till then appeared 
from Britain any considerable tyrant or usurper against the 
empire; whereas, betwixt that year 267 and 412, when St 
Jerome wrote that letter to .Ctesiphont, there had risen in 
Britain no less than seven tyrants or usurpers, to wit. Car- 
ausius, Alectus, Maximus, Marcus, Gratian, Constantin, and 
Gerontius ; these four last one after another, a few years before 
St Jerome wrotOp which made him call Britannia deservedly 
fertile of tyrants or usurpers ; so it appears that this passage is 
St Jerome's own, and not of Porphyrins, and of consequence 
written after aj). 412: 

The first time, then, that we find the Scots mentioned in any 
ancient author yet known, is in Ammian Marcellin, towards 
the latter end of ^e fourth age. All former writers that we 
can find, who mention Ireland, or its inhabitants, never call 
them but Hybemi, and the country Hybemia, Iris, etc., and 
never once mention the Scoti among its inhabitants ; such are 
Cffisar, Diodor the Siciliim, Strait, Mela, Ptolemy, Tacitus, 
Pliny, Solinus. All these and other writers who speak of 
Ireland, some of them give a short description of it, and the 
names of its inhabitants, but none of them ever mentions th^ 
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Scots. And this miiyeTsal silence of all ^mters before tbe 
fourth age that spoke of Ireland, seems a sufficient proof alone 
that the Scots were not of a much older settlement there; 
especially when it is considered that all those that speak of 
Ireland after the fourth age never fail to mention the Scots as 
inhabitants of it; such are next to Ammian, Glaudian, St 
Jerome, Orosius, Gildas, and others in the fifth and sixth ages. 

2d. The Francs^ before their first settlement amongst the 
Gauls, appear in history as a people un&ettled, roving up and 
down, and seeking fixed habitations, for about two hundred 
years before Clovis, who gave the first form to their monarchy, 
and gave them a fixed establishment amongst the Gaiils; so 
also the first account that Ammian gives of the Scots is as of an 
unsettled people, at least in Britain : ^ Scott per divena vaganUs, 

3d. Upon the settlement of the Francs among the Gauls, 
two people appear thenceforth in history as the mixed 
inhabitants of the same country, the Galli and the Franci ; 
the first as the ancient, the second as new inhabitants, not 
heard of before. In like manner in Ireland, in the fourth and 
fifth age, two sorts of people appear as the mixed inhabitants 
of that island, the Hybemi and the Scoti ; the first as the 
ancient inhabitants known in all e^es before, the second, to 
wit, the Scoti, appear on a sudden as a new people, never heard 
of in Ireland till then. 

4rth. Though the Galli and Franci appear as mixed inhabitants 
of Gaul, yet in the first ages after the settlement of the Franci, 
they are distinguished from the Galli by their qualities as w€U 
as by their name. The Franci, as being masters or conquerors, 
or the military men, appear as the nobility and gentiy; 
whereas the Gdli or GaiUs, the ancient inhabitants, appear as 
the Coloni or commons, as being subject to the former : of all 
which the learned M. Du Gauge,' who makes this observation, 
gives us many proofs from ancient records. So afiier the 
settlement of the Scots in Ireland, though the Scot! and 
Hybemi appear in the fifth age as common inhabitants of that 
island, yet they appear distinguished by their qualities as well 
as by their name& The Scoti, as being the conquerors, masters, 
and military men, appear as the nobility or gentxy, in the 
confession or apology of St Patrick (written by him* in the 
fifth age, and so the ancientest piece we have written in 
Ireland), FUii Scotorum ^ df filvB Begtdarum, which he repeats 

« ^ Ammian, lib. 27. 

' I>a Cangs, Gloflsar. torn. ii. coL 622, etc., ad rocem Franc 

* (Tin wprat p^ 281. 

« Confessio S. Patricii apad Bolland. ad 17 mart. n. 18, k Epiat ad Coro*. 
ileum, n. 6. 
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over again in his letter to Coroticus, joining, in both places, the 
Seoti and Beguli as being sjmonymons equivalent terms ; and 
again, Una berudida Soota ndbilia, etc., adding generally to the 
name Sc(4ii8 that of BegtUi or Nobilis; "whereas he never calls 
the native Irish in those places but Hyberionse or Hybemi- 
gen», as being the commons and ordinary people. M. de 
TiUemont^^ in his Life of St. PcUrick, takes notice of this 
distinction, after F. Bollandus.' 

5th. The inhabitants of Gaul, before the Francs settled among 
them, lived most part quietly under the empire, except when 
forced to take arms against the many barbarous nations that 
overran them, or when they were obliged to take part in the 
schisms or divisions of the empire ; and we do not read that in 
those times the Gauls of themselves took up arms out of 
ambition to invade or conquer their neighbour countries ; but 
no sooner had the new nation of the Francs settled among 
them, but we find them every year in a warlike posture, ready 
to invade the neighbouring provinces, and enlarge their 
dominiona 

In like manner we have no certain account that the old 
inhabitants of Ireland used in ancient, times to come over and 
invade the Britains, before the coming in of the Scots to 
Ireland; and it appears, by what Tacitus' writes from his 
father-in-law Agricola's relation of them in Domitian's time, 
that they were uttle accustomed to the use of arms, and so far 
from making inroads on the Britains of the north, or Cale- 
donians, that the Irish were much inferior to them in military 
valour; since Tacitus teUs us that Agricola had often asserted 
to him, that with one l^on, and a few auxiliary troops, Ireland 
might have been conquered and possessed; whereas lee see, in 
the same book of Tacitus, that the Caledonians were able to 
dispute their ground with a powerful army of the Bomans, 
supported by auxiliaries, and commanded by so able a general 
as j&gricola. So that in all appearance, in those ancient times, 
the Irish were accustomed to no foreign, wars, nor had any 
ambition to make invasions or conquests without themselves. 
Eumenius seems indeed to suppose that the Britains had wars 
with the Irish, as well as with the Picts ; but he doth not tell 
us whether the Britains made inroads on the Irish in their own 
country, or the Irish came over to invade the Britains. 

But at the very first appearance of the name of Scots in 
history, we find them in arms, come over in warlike expeditions 
to Britain, joined with the Picts, invading the Boman empire, 

1 Tillemont, Hist. Eccles. torn. zvL p. 453. 
' * Bolland, tibi supra. 
s Tacit Vit Agnc f, 28d, n. 24. 
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oveinmning the provincials, and giving work enough to the 
Boman legions ; inspiring the same warlike temper into the old 
Irish, till, by degrees, the strength of the Scots came over and 
settled in North Britain, where, they eontmued ever after in 
the same warlike temper; and being by d^^fees united into 
one people with the Picts of the Caledonian blood, gain ground 
upon the Saxons, maintain their country against the Daoss, 
who had vanquished the Saxons, and for many. ages, (exoept 
when divided among themselves) defend 4iheir country and 
liberty against the united force of theix powerful neighbours. 

6th. The country of the Gauls retained still the old name of 
Gallia, and it atone, for a considerable time after the Francs 
had settled, and were generally master^ of it; and it was only 
afterwards, and. by d^^rees, tiiat the kingdom of the Francs, 
amongst the Gauis, was called by the new name of Franda, 
from these new inhabitants. St. Gregory the Great, shoat ti^ 
end of the sixth age, is believed to be the first tiiat gives to 
G^ul, or rather iksb kingdom of the I^rancs amongst the Gauls, 
this new name of Fraucia ; but after him, Gaid, at least the 
Idngdom of the -Francs there, is indifferently called Gallia or 
Franda, from the new and old inhabitants. In like manner 
(and this appears to me a decisive argument for what I am 
here proving) Ireland retained still the old name of Uybemia 
or leme, in all i^iters, long after the Scots were settled there, 
as we see by Orosius, Olaudian, and other writers of the fifth 
and sixth age ; who, whilst they call the inhabitants indiffer^ 
ently Scoti or Hybemi, never call the country but Hybemia, 
leme, etc. And it waff only by degrees that it got the new 
name of Scotia ftom the new inhabitants the Scots, but still 
retained the old ilame of Hybemia. 

St Laurence, ardibishop of Canterbuty in the. beginning of 
the seventh age, is the first that I find who gives to Ireland the 
name of Scotia, in his letter, mentioned by Bede,^. to the bishops 
and clergy of that kingdom. After him Isidore, in the same 
age, and Adamnan' in- St Gk>lumba's life ; and from thenceforth 
it is called, for some ages, indifferently Hybemia or Scotia, as 
synonymous names from the old and new inhabitants ; till at 
last it quite lost the name of Scotia, which followed the Scots 
into Britain^ and was by degrees wholly appKipriated to the 
kingdom of the Scots in the north of that island. 

Now I would ' willingly ask, wherefore Ireland should have 
taken, in the sixth or seventk age, the new name of Scotia, 
never heard of before, unless it was from a new people of that 
name settled among them ? since we see, in all histories and 
countries, that the ordinary occasion or cause of all other 

1 Bed. Ub« 2, c. 4. 
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countajes taking a new name, was from new inhabitants 
settling in them. Thus the Ghiuls took the name.of Francia; 
a part of South Gktul that of Gothia;' other parts, those of 
Burgundia, Normannia, etc.; South Britain, those of Saxonia 
and Anglia; a part of Italy, Longobardia ; and the northern 
parts of Britain, the name of Scotia: all of l^m from new 
ix^abitants bearing those names. In fine, the Irish writers 
make use of this as an aigiiment to ptove that the Scots in 
Britain' were of much later standing there than the modern 
Scotish historians will have them ; that the name of Scotia, is 
not given to Scotland, or the north of Britain, hut in later 
ages. 

And now to conclude. By all I have said "in this chapter, 
I hope it sufficiently appearei that the Scots, properly so called, 
are not originally the same race of people with the first and 
ancient inhabitantB of Ireland, but a di£^ct people that came 
into Ireknd only after the time of the incarnation ; since .they 
bear so visibly, in the fourth age, as much the satne character 
of new inhabitants of Ireland, as the Francs, or any other of 
the many conquering nations of these ages, bear the character 
of new inhabitants in the several countries which they invaded 
and possessed themselves of. 

As to the objections that may be made against what is here 
proved, that tJie Scots were a new and foreign people that 
came into Ireland only since the incarnation, and were not the 
ancient inhabitants of tibiat island, these objections may be 
reduced to two heads, to wit : Ist Those drawn from the pre- 
tended ancient mss. monuments of the history of Irekmd; 
such as are said to be the Book of Tara, PsaUar Caahel, their 
poets, bards, and.o&er domestic writers. 2d. Those taken from 
British or other fordgn writers, which'' has been mentioned 
already as being no less favourable to the high antiquities of 
the Scots in Britain than to those of the Milesians in Ireland. 

As to the first, to wit, the pretended ancient Irish histories, 
we have treated of them at full length in the former chapter ; 
and by exposing the difficulties and objections made against 
them, have shown: how little they ai^ to be relied upon, or 
rather, how grotmdless they are in all that'they relate of what 
passed in Irdand; especially before the time of i^ incarnation. 

I easily foresee that one of the greatest objections that can 
be made against what hath been proved in this chapter, by 
those writers that are still attach^ to the remote antiquities 
of Ireland, will be drawn from their genealogies ; which, as 
they are set down by Keating, O'FlaSierty, Dr. Kenedy, etc., 

^ TJther, Briten. Eecles. Antiquit pp. 880, 881, 882, etc. 
' Supra, sec 1, c 2, p. 114. 
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are carried np from King Lec^gaiie, in 8t Patrick's time, to 
Heremon, son to Milesius ; and thence up to Noah and Adam. 
But I desire, in the first place, that it be considered that the 
pretended ancient genealogies of Ireland were not grounded 
and proved, as those of modem times, by any public or private 
acts or documents; for as to the committee of nine, and the 
other pretended regulations upon these matters, attributed to 
some of their ancient kings and Parliaments, or assemblies of 
Tara, all these must still remain as dubious, and as likely to 
have been the fabric of more modem ages as the geneal< 
themselves, and the rest of the detailed accounts of. their ot 
remote antiquities, till such credible documents of them appear 
as have never yet been published. And, in particular, that 
their genealogies were not invented till they had the knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures (after the gospel was preached in 
Ireland), appears by their carrying them up to Koah and 
Adam. 

2d. That all the credit of these genealogies depended wholly 
upon that of the bards or seanachies, whose chaKcter we have 
seen. Now when once these genealogies passed the memory of 
the present age, or a part of the former, that is, five or six 
generations, they could neither be. proved trae, nor disproved, 
nor convicted of forgery ; for these genealogies, consisting baidy 
of single names, joined together by the word Mac, without any 
proof, the drawing them up required no more skill than to 
coUect names already in use, or invent new ones, sufficient in 
number to carry up the genealogy of the person whom they 
intended to gratify, from his father or grandfather, or such 
of his predecessors whose names were as yet recent in the 
memory of men, till former ages, when nobody could contradict ; 
and so upwards, till they grafted the name at last on some 
branch of the genealogies already composed (in case any such 
were) which led up to Milesius ; whence, by former barids, the 
degrees were carried up to Noah. There was. in our own time 
a Scotish gentleman of an ancient family (Urquhart of 
Cromarty), who took a fancy to draw up his pedigree, firom age 
to age, up to Noah and Adam, and caused it to be printed by 
the title of Pa7Uo(Jironocanon ; ^ or. Pedigree of the Name of 
Urquhart of Cromarty, from the Creation of the World wiUU 
the present Year of Ci/nst, 1652. I have seen the book, with 
many others useful to this work^ by the favour of the 
Honourable Archibald Campbell, in his curious collection of 
rare books. 
Now it could not fail but the first bards or seanachies that 

1 London, printed for Richard Baddelvi within the Middle-Temple, a.d. 
1S52. 
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invented the Irish genealogies, being ignorant of letters, and 
more yet of chronology, 'would naturally exceed in the number 
of degrees or descents, having no certain rule by which they 
could govern themselves ; and so it happened, when afterwards 
there arose among them bards or seanachies that had some 
knowledge of hic^ry or chronology, they found themselves 
obliged to make considerable retrenchments of the number and 
names of their genealogies, and so by degrees reduced them ; 
till at last M. O'flaherty, one of Uie most learned of their 
modem writers, comparing them with the Scripture genealogies, 
makes a new reformation of them, and cuts ofT a number of 
them to make them agree with the longest genealogy set down 
by St. Luke, as we have elsewhere observed? 

As to the second kind of objections, that is, those taken from 
the British historians, the only objections worth the taking 
notice of are those that may be dra¥ni from Bede or Nennius ; 
and, first, as to Bede,' he supposes, indeed, that the Picts found 
the Scote in Ireland virhen they, the Picts, first came into 
Britain, which was certainly, as hath been shown elsewhere,' 
long before the time of the incarnation. But, 1st, it is to be 
observed that Bede in that same place seems equally to 
suppose that the Scots came before Julius Caesar's time, or 
at least before the Bomans were well established, from Irdand 
to Britain ; so that none of those learned oitics, and especially 
the Irish, who reject the early settlement of the Scots in 
Britain, notwithstanding -of the authority of Bede, can press 
his authority for the early settlement of the Scots in Ireland 
from his mentioning of the Scots in that island when the Picts 
came in. 2d. It appears by Bede's never mentioning the 
Caledonians, but calling the northern inhabitants of Britain by 
the name of Picts^ at their first entry to the island, that he 
took his accounts of the ancient inhabitants of the north of 
Britain and of Ireland rather from the relation of those of his 
own time than from ancient monuments of history ; hence he 
caUs the most ancient inhabitants by the same names that 
they bore in his own time. Thus with him the first inha- 
bitants of the northern parts of Britain are called Picti ; so 
likewise the inhabitants of Ireland, caUed sometimes Scoti 
in Bede's time, are called Scoti by him at the first entry of 
the Picts to Britain. 

3d. It may have happened that the stories of the Irish 
seanachies conoeming the early coming in of the Scots to 
Ireland before the time of the incarnation were already b^^ 
to be broached, and perhaps spread and believed by several 
among the Irish and Scots in Bede's time, that is, in the 

^iSftfpni, p. 219. * Bed. lib. 1, c. 1. * lS'«pfy^ Book i c. 8,- art 1. 
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eighth age ; so no wonder if Bede, who took his accoimtB 
of Irdand fiom the Irish, or from the Scots with whom he 
conversed, believed, upon their telling him so, that the Scots 
were already inhabitants of Ireland and ScoUand before 
Julius Csesai^s time, or rather before the Bomans were fully 
established in Britain. 

What may have probably given occasion to the first broaching 
those stories of the early settlement of the Scots in Ireland by 
the bards, and to their gaining credit among the Irish and 
Scots, was that the Scots coming into Ireland in a body of 
men accustomed to war, and rendering themselves by degrees 
masters of the ancient inhabitants, as the Francs did of a part 
of the Gauls, the Scots became soon the goveming party in 
Ireland, and by the third or fourth age were Income the 
leading men, and possessed of the sovereignty and chief places 
of power, and by consequence had the dispensation of all 
favours and rewards ; and that alone was a strong temptation 
to such men as were the bards, accustomed to flatter and cry 
up all that came to be in power, and able to reward them, 
to ascribe to the leading men among the Scots ancient genea- 
logies and far-fetched pedigrees, or to graft them on the 
genealogies of the ancient inhabitants, in case any such were 
already contrived. And this was the more easy to succeed and 
obtain credit in such ignorant times, that after four or five 
ages of settlement in Ireland, and twelve or fiftettt generations, 
the time of the coming in of the Scots was "begwi to be 
forgotten, and they to be looked upon as anciejit inhftbiitMita4 
besides that, the Scots were by thai tinie a» iatgmaxei as one 
body of people with the a noBit na t iv es, that what belonged to 
these last waa mam easily and imperceptibly attributed to the 
Scots. Tbere are but too many examples of fabulous stories 
attcl mventions creeping into history, and gaining in less time 
an almost universal credit in countries and ages much more 
polished than Ireland was in those times. 

What we have said here mav also in a great measure serve 
to answer another specious objection against the Scots first 
coming into Ireland only about or after the times of the incar- 
nation. This objection is drawn from what hath been elsewhere 
observed^ of the order in which Bede^ seems to place or rank 
the first settlement or coming in of the ancient inhabitants of 
Britain, — first the Britains, next the Picts, in the third place 
the Scots ; and after mentioning the Scots, he speaks of the 
Bomans coming in, and last of all of the Saxons. By this it 
would appear that in Bede's opinion the Scots came into 
Britain before the Romans, and that by consequence they must 

1 Supra, p. 12(V * Bed. Ub. 1, e. 1. 
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have been settled in Ireland some time before, since it is 
supposed that the Scots came at first into Britain inmiediately 
from that island. 

This, indeed, would appear to have been Bede's opinion, and 
it proves very well tluit the Scots were esteemed in Bede's 
time to liave been ancient inhabitants of Britain, and not lately 
come into it in the fifth or sixth ages, as some English writers 
pretend ; for there is no appearance that Bede could have 
attributed so ancient a settlement to a people who had been 
but about two hundred years in the island ; since besides that^ 
by the fifth age, they had the use of letters, and by conse- 
quence their accounts of themselves might be more certain, 
— ^the bare tradition, from father to son, of their coming into 
Britain in the fifth or sixth age, would be as yet so fresh in 
the memory of men of the seventh and beginning of the eighth 
age (when Bede wrote his history), that it seems not possible 
that he could have been misinformed or so grossly mistaken 
as to suppose they came in above seven hundred years before. 

But we must reason very differently upon supposition of the 
Scots coming in from Ireland to Britain four or five hundred 
years before Bede wrote his history, that is, about the be- 
ginning of the third age of Christianity (which we shall have 
occasion elsewhere to examine), and that they came in by 
d^rees, and in times when the use of letters was not yet 
received, either in the northern parts of Britain or in Ireland, 
where by consequence all the knowledge of past transactions 
depended on the credit of their baids. In this supposition, 
the question being about an antiquity of settlement or posses- 
sion (which all nations, the more they are ignorant, endeavour 
to carry the higher, and to overreach their neighbours), it was 
no hard matter for their bards to have advanced two or three 
ages the first coming in of the Scots to Britain, and to have 
introduced among them, before Bede wrote his history, the 
opinion of their being come over to Britain before the time 
that the Bomans entered it 

This seems so much the more likely, that the bards in 
Ireland having begun before Bede's time to raise the settlement 
of the Scots in that island to a much higher antiquity than it 
was in effect, the bards among the Scots in Britain, being men 
of the same genius, could scarce fail to imitate those of Ireland, 
and to carry up the first settlement of the Scots in Britain to 
more ancient times ; and the latter end of the sixth age, or 
beginning of the seventh, was a proper time for that, when the 
ki^^om of the Scots in Britain, especially during King Aidan's 
reign, had begun to make a more considerable figure in the 
island. 
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And it would appear that this advancing the settlement of 
the Scots in Britain was so much the more easy to be done, 
that they came not over at first in great bodies of men, but in 
small numbers, insensibly, and by degrees ; first, to the nearest 
islands, and thence, as their number increased, to the western 
coasts of the maiidand of Britain, which tlie Caledonians or 
Picts yielded with less difficulty to them, in order to have 
them for auxiliaries in their wars with the Bomans and pro- 
vincial Britains. 

Thus the time of the first coming of the Scots to Britain 
not being remarkable by any considerable event or revolution, 
it was the sooner forgotten ; so that after nine or ten genera- 
tions had passed in so dark ages, when there was no learning 
in those parts, nor any records kept of past transactions, it was 
certainly much more easy for the bards of those times to raise 
the first settlement of the Scots in Britain to a much higher 
antiquity than it was in effect for posterior writers of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth age, in times of light and learning, to 
multiply their kings of the Scotish line, and to impose upon 
the nation, so as to have it received and generally believed, 
a new scheme of antiquities, detailed into piuticular facts, with 
a new genealogy and a new series of ancient kings, as we have 
already proved that it happened. 

And if an emulation not to be behind in the antiquity of 
monarchy with the kings of England, particularly with King 
Edward i., who valued himself upon an ancient succession of 
kings in the British race down from Brutus, Locrinus, etc., 
contributed not a little, as it will afterwards appear, to raise in 
the Scots, in the beginning of the fourteenth age, the first 
notions of ancient kings of the Scotish line before tine times of 
the incarnation, it is very likely that the like emulation with 
the Picts, or a view not to be inferior to them in so honourable 
a privilege as that of an ancient establishment or ancient 
possession, gave occasion to the Scotish bards about the seventh 
age to advance the antiquity of the settlement of the Scots in 
Britain beyond the time of the incarnation. That this emula- 
tion or vieing with the Picti ^contributed to it is the more 
likely, that, as we have elsewhere observed,^ the Scots at last, 
after they came to be masters of the Pictish kingdom, carried 
this emulation so far as to pretend to have been established in 
Britain as early as, or even before, the Picts themselves. 

Now, supposing that the settlement of the Soots, both in 
Ireland and in Britain, had been thus advanced by the bards 
of each country to more ancient times before Bede wrote his 
history in the eighth age, there is no doubt but what he relates 

^ Supra, p. 84, etc. 
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of the Scots coming to Britain before the Bomans entered it 
was upon the information of some of the natives that gave 
credit to those new schemes of the bards. 

I know some of the learned among the English and Irish 
writers give a different interpretation to this passage of the 
first chapter of Bede's history, and pretend that the Scots 
coming into Britain before the Bomans doth not follow from 
it ; and so it is nowise contrary to what I have endeavoured 
to prove in this chapter, to wit, that the settlement of the 
Scots in Ireland was not before the time of the incarnation. 
But I cannot help thinking that the interpretation that these 
learned writers put upon Bede's passage seems forced, and 
have therefore chosen rather to endeavour to find out by 
probable conjectures the true occasion of Bede's advancing this 
paradox, than to elude the difficulty by an evasion. 

As for the passages of Nennius, the British writer, which 
seem to favour the remote* antiquities of Ireland, and which 
we have elsewhere set down,^ it is evident by Nennius that 
these remote antiquities were already begun to be hatched by 
the bards before hiis time ; but as yet only in a confused mass, 
very different from the more regular order into which they 
were afterwards digested by more skilful hands. Nor were the 
inventions of the bards in Nennius' time, that is, in the ninth 
age; raised as yet to that height of antiquity by many hundred 
years to which the fertile genius of the seanachies have in 
posterior ages advanced them. 

For, according to the reckoning of Nennius, who informs us 
that he had his accounts from the most learned of the Scots or 
Irish (a peritisdmis Seotorum), the first coming in of the Scota- 
to Ireland was only about six hundred years before the incar^ 
nation ; whereas the later seanachies have raised their settle- 
ment and b^inning of their monarchy in Ireland, some of 
them two thousand years, others thirteen hundred, .before the 
incarnation ; so that Nennius, far from adding any force to the 
story of these remote antiquities, serves rather to derogate 
from their' credit, by showing the variations and novelty of 
their schemes of an ancient settlement and monarchy in the 
Milesian race, as it hath been elsewhere observed.' 

Having now shown diat the Scots are not the ancient 
inhabitants of Ireland, but a foreign people come in upon the 
ancient inhabitants only about or since the time of the incar- 
nation, before we enter upon the examination of the precise 
time of their first settlement in the north of Britain, it remains 
to inquire of what origin they were, and whence they came at 
first into Ireland. 

^ Aftjmi, p. 119. ^ Supra, p. 274. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

OF THE ORiaiN OF THE SCOTS, OF THEIB KAME, AND OF THE 
TIMS OF THEIB SETTLEMENT IN IRELAND. 

The obficoiity in which the origin and remote antiquities of 
all the northern nations iure involved, arises from their wanting 
all domestic monuments of ancient history, and for the most part 
even the use of letters, till they were poliieihed, either by being 
subjected to the Soman empire, or by the light of Christianity. 
This we have shown in particular was, in all appearance, the 
ease of Ireland till about the time the gospel was preached 
there in the fifth age, so till that time we can expect no certain 
accounts of the revolutions that happened among the Irish, no 
more than of other barbarous nations without the Soman 
empire, or which did not border upon or interf(n!e with it 
And far firom finding any account of the Scots in the first ages 
of Christianity, their name is not so much as once to be met 
with in history, or in any of the ancient descriptions of the 
world left us by Strabo, Mela, Ptolemy, Pliny, or any otiier of 
the ancient geographers ; nor is the name of Scots ever so much 
as once mentioned till the third or fourth age, as hath been 
already shown.^ 

So in this inquiry into their origin, or the time of their 
coming into Ireland, the only light we must walk by is what 
may be borrowed by probable coujectures, grounded upon such 
accounts as the Soman writers give us of the state of the 
several barbarous nations in the neighbourhood of Ireland in 
the first ages of Christianity. 

And first, as to the name of Scots, though it be nowhere to 
be met with, as it is now written and pronounced, before the 
third or fourth age, yet it can scarce be questioned but 
originally it is the same as that of the Scy ths, there being 
a visible resemblance betwixt the names of Scythee and Scoti, 
and only some difference in the pronunciation, veiy usual in 
the names of ancient nations, according to the different accent 
or pronunciation of the several people that spoke or wrote of 
them. Thus as Gethi Gethicus are the same as Gothi Gothicus, 
so also from Scyth» Scythicus come Scoti Scoticus. These 
are Walsingham,* an English writer^s words ; and before him 
Sadulfus de Diceto,' dean of London, makes the same observa- 

1 Supra, pp. 282, 288, etc. 
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tioiL NeaoLOs/ in the ninth age^ nses promiscuously the 
names of Scythse and Scoti for the same people ; and (Grildas/ 
in the sixth age, calls Scythica vallis the passage through 
which the Scots used to invade the provincial Britains« The 
Qermans to this day call both Scyths and Scots by the same 
name, Scutten. 

But what is most remarkable, the Britains in their aaoient 
tongue (as Camden ' observes) call both the nations of Scyths 
and Scots by the same name, Y-scot I say this te^omination 
of the Britains is most remarkable of all, became the Britains, 
on the first appearance of that new people in Britain, giving 
them the name of YHSKK)t or Scot, wfaether from their being 
origmally Scyths, or rather firona iiieir resembling the Scyths 
by their h^bit^ arms, and cmfeoms, gave a natunu occasion to 
the Bomans, then in possession of the south of Britain, to 
Latinize the najne of these new enemies of the empire, and 
call them SeotL And thus the origin of the name is not 
from Um Scots themselves, or the Irish (in whose ancient Ian- 
mage it was never in use, nor is it among our Scotish High- 
landers to this day, at least among the vulgar), but a foreign 
denomination given them by the Britains, and from them by 
the Romans, and those that spoke or wrote in the Latin tougue. 

This occasion and rise of the name of Scots furnishes a very 
probable coujecture of the country of their origin, whence they 
came at first to Lreland. Li order to make this discovery, we 
are, in the first place, to find a people lying towards Lreland, 
called by the name of Scyths, or using their customs, habit, 
and arms. 2d We are to find such a people in a motion and 
circumstances proper for a transmigration to Ireland in the first 
ages of Christianity. And we are furnished by the Boman 
writers with people under all these circumstances in Scandia, 
to the north of L»land, and in Cantabria to the south of it ; 
both the most proper places to invade Ireland, and a people in 
both these countries under these circumstances which used to 
put them on seeking out uqw habitations, and that precisely in 
the first ages of Christianity. 

And first as to Scandia, or the ancient ChenofMigiu Cyiiibrica, 
now including the kingdoms of Norwav, Denmark, etc., it hath 
been already observed, speaking of the Picts, that aJl these 
countries, to the extremity of the northern continent, were 
called by the ancients Scythia,* and the inhabitants called 
Scyths. ^d they are called by Jomandes ^ Offidna OmUium^ 
the workhouse of nations, because of the great multitudes that 

* KennioB, e. 10. * OUdai, e. 15. > Oamden, ScotL 

«Diodor. Sic. lib. S, c 7; 8tnbo, p. 607; Plin. lib. 6, c 13. 
« Joraaiid. lib. 1, c. 4. 
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have, like an inundation, spread themselireB from thence into 
most of the countries of Eniope. 

« It is also to be observed tlult those northern nations (among 
^hom I comprehend not only those of Scandia^ bat all without 
the farthest limits of the empire, and beyond what is now- 
called Flanders) were all ^ subj^ to frequent changes of dwel- 
lings: 1st Because of their extraordinaiy multiplying, which 
put them under a necessity of changing their habitations, and 
dilating themselves as their number increased ; and their houses 
or cottages being only for a day's service, made them easily 
abandon their homes ; 2d. Because there being no other law 
among them than that of the strongest, they were often eon- 
strained to abandon their habitatiolis to a greater force ; and, 
being bounded by the sea, they were forced to embark to seek 
new dwellings. 

Now, by fldl the best accounts that we have of these early 
times, there is none more likely for such a transmigration of a 
colony of these northern nations to Ireland, or to the north of 
Britain^ than the interval from the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius till the third or fourth age, in w^ch the name of Scots 
is first heard of. 

These northern nations, till Julius C»sar conquered Gaul, 
had a fair field on the Continent to dischaige their superfluous 
brood, the Gauls and Germany lyii^ open to them. But from 
Julius CsBsar's time down till the third age, Gaul being con- 
quered, and the Boman empire being generally in its full 
vigour, their legions quartered all over and upon the bordeis' 
of the empire towards the north, and hemmed in the northern 
nations on that side, and the Barbars of Germany being also 
kept in awe by the Bomans, were forced to canton within their 
own territories, and so left no room for the more northern nations 
beyond them to come in and settle among them. 

Besides that, during the latter end of the reign of Augustus 
and the beginning of that of Tiberius, these northern nations 
were confined into more narrow bounds than ever before, and 
farther pressed back, the Boman arms under Drusus and 
Germanicus, as Strabo,* Tacitus,* and Dio* relate, having 
penetrated among the Cherusei to the Elbe, near the confines of 
the Chersonesus Oymbrica and the Baltic Sea. 

Those nations of the north being thus penned up by the 
Bomans on this side, and having no discharge among the 
nations behind them, overburdened with their own yeariy 
increasing multitudes, it was very natural that the most war- 
like and resolute among them, impatient of being thus- con- 
fined and enclosed, shoi^d resolve to put to sea tO' purchase 

1 Strabo^ pp. 291, 806. • Ibid. p. 291. « Tacit lib. 1. * Dio, lib. 5. 
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new hebitataons. Kor had they a more natural course to 
choose than to the opposite coasts of the north of Britiedn ; or; 
if repulsed by these warlike inhabitants the Caledonians,, to 
sail from thence to Ireland, where the^ were more likely to 
sncceed among a people nnaccnstomed to foreign wars. Nor 
conld their coming to Ireland be more seasonably placed than 
during these first ages of Christianity, when the Soman empire 
was at the height of its power and extent.. Besides that, the 
placing their inyasion of Ireland in these first ages agrees per- 
fectly with their first appearance in Britain, in the third or 
fourUi age, by the name of Soots, there being some time re- 
quired for their rendering themselves masters of Ireland before 
^ey could be in a condition to send out bodies of men able, in' 
conjunction with the Caledonians or Picts, to attack the Boman 
empire in Britain, as we see by Ammian they did, towards the 
middle of the fourth century. And thus far as to the proba- 
bility of the Scots coming into Ireland at first from Scandia and 
the north. 

But, after all, since the Irish tradition will absolutely have 
the inhabitants of that country come from Spain, it does not 
appear very hard to satisfy them in that ; for, 1st. This tradi- 
tion may regard other colonies ^coming to Irdand, whereof som& 
may probably enough have come from Spain to Ireland before 
the Scots settled there. 2d. We ma^ allow that the Scots 
themselves came originally from Spam, and yet not depart 
from what we have settled about their coming into Iceland 
only about the beginning of Christianity, and from their having 
their name originally from the Scythians. 

For we find, under the reign of Augustus, by Florus ^ and 
Orosius,' that the Romans met with extreme difficulty in re- 
ducing the Cantabrians and Astuiians, with oth^ unconquered 
nations of Oalicia, in the northern extremities of Spain, that 
look towards IreLmd ; and that the inhabitants of those parts, 
who were a very warlike people, and never as yet subdued, chose 
rather, for the most part, to retire to the hills and rocks, and to 
the most desert and remote places, than to lose their liberty 
and submit to the Boman yoke. 

It is true that Florus and Orosius, who give an account of 
this Cantabrian war, do not expressly inform us that any colony 
of the Oalicians left Spain on this occasion to seek a foreign 
habitation ; but what they relate of their aversion to submit to 
and live under the Bomans, of the extremities they chose to be 
reduced to rather tlum to part with their liberty, makes it very 
credible that the most valiant of them would rather have aban- 
doned their habitations, and seek out new ones, than submit 

^ Flonii, lib. 4, c. 12. 'Orodofl, lib. 6, c. 24. 
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themaelves to the Bomana. Moreover^ the passage bom ttioee 
parts of Spain to Ireland was veiy easy ; they wanted not 
shipping, nor could they be unacquainted with Ireland ; and 
that the conquest of it was not a difficult matter, the natives 
being so little accustomed to foreign enemies. 

Now the people who inhabited those northern provinces of 
Spain were of old descended from the Celts and Scyths ; for 
we meet in those parts of Spain both with the Scythian and 
Celtic promontories, and a part of the inhabitants were called 
CeltiberL And whatever tiiere may be of their origin firom 
the Scyths, being hitherto an unconquered peo^, the retain- 
ing the manners and arms of the ancient Scyths or Celts 
might give occasion enough to the Britains to give them, when 
they first appeared in the island, the name of Scyth or Y-scot 
And their conmion name in Spain, which no doubt they would 
bring with them, being Galkeci, or, as some write it, Callaici, 
might have given occasion to their calling themselves, in their 
own language, Gael and Gaelic, as they pronounce it Pom* 
ponius Mela,^ an author of these times, telliDg us that all those 
northern parts of Spain, from the Celtic promontory to the 
river Duiius, were inlutbited by the Celts, and that the 
Artabri, a people of these parts, were a Celtic nation, nooww to 
prove that Uiough these people were also called ScytSis, they 
were all nevertheless originally descended from the Celts, and 
by consequence spoke the Celtic language, or a dialect of it. 
And the language of the ancient inhabitants of Ireland being 
also, as we observed before, another dialect of the Celtic, the 
new and old inhabitants of Ireland were sooner and more ^isily 
cemented together by d^:rees into one people, without any 
lasting difference in their languages. 

To conclude, whencesoever the Scots came originally to Ire- 
land, and from thence to the north of Britain, — whether from 
Scandia and other extremities of the north or from Spain, I 
think what ii here said may suffice to show, with great pro- 
bability, that they had their name from that of Scyths ; whether 
from the Scots being originally of that people, or rather from 
their resembling the Scyths on their firot appearance in their 
habit, armour, and customs; and that the placing their first 
coming into Ireland no sooner than about or after the times 
of Christianity, is conformable to the surest accounts that we 
have, in the earliest times, from the best historians, concerning 
the state of these countries from whence it is most likely that 
the Scots originally came out at first to Ireland, as well as to 
the first appearance they make in history in the fourth age by 
the name of Scots in Britain. 

^ Pompi Mela, lib. 8, c. 1. 
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Dia IL—Of the Writers of the Scatieh SiOartf, of {he Time 
of the First Settlement of the Scots, and of the Beginning 
of their Monarehjf in Britain, 

Haying shown in the first dissertation how little ground 
there is for aU that the Irish writers have delivered ahout the 
ancient settlement of the Scots in Ireland about twelve or 
thirteen ages before Christianity, and made it appear, by all 
the surest lights we can find in ancient history concerning the 
state of Ireland, that the first coming in of the Scots to it was 
in all likelihood either about or even posterior to the times of 
the incarnation, it follows necessarily, in the same degree of 
certainty, that Uie antiquity of the settlement of the Scots in 
Britain, and that of their monarchy in the Scotish line, must 
be proportionably abated. By what hath been said in the 
account that we have already given of the Picts» it hath, I hope, 
appeared that neither the royal fietmily nor the inhabitants of 
Sk)otland stand in need of the remote antiquities of the Scots in 
Britain to prove their antiquity beyond that of any kingdom of 
Europe. And by the discussion we have made at length of the 
accounts given us by Boece, Buchanan, and their foUowers, of 
their forty kings of Scotland preceding Feigus, the son of Erch, 
commonly called Fergus n., it hath, I conceive, been made evi« 
dent that the history of these forty kings can be of no service, 
at least among impartial judges, to the antiquity of the Scotish 
monarchy, and, as it is set forth by these historians, hath very 
much prejudiced the rights of it This supposed, I hope that 
the lovers of truth among the learned of our countrymen will 
not find fault, after due examination, with the freedom that I 
have taken, in settling the b^sinning of our monarchy in the 
Scotish line, to depart from me schemes of otur historians in 
modem ages, and that I take, among other vouchers, for my 
guides the few remains that we have of our more ancient 
writers. 

And therefore, in order to put what I am to treat of in a 
better lights it seems necessary, before I enter upon the exami- 
nation of the epoch of tiie settlement of the Scots and beginning 
of their monarchy in Britain, to give previously a short and 
distinct account of the writers of the histoiy of Scotland. 

So this second dissertation shall contain three chapters. In 
the first, I shall treat of the writers of our histoiy. In the 
second, I shall examine the era of the first settlement of the 
Scots in Britain, and of the beginning of the monarchy in the 
Scotish lin& In the third, for a general answer to all objec- 
tions against what is here established, I shall endeavour to give 
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an account of the different steps and degrees by which the 
remote antiquities of the Scots grew up, by length of time, in 
the several hands through which they passed into the plan of 
history in which they are delivered hy tiie modem writers. 



CHAPTER I. 

OP THE WRITERS OF THE SCOTISH HISTORY. 

I shall reduce all that concerns the writers of the Scotish 
history to these three heads : 1st. Of the writers of our history 
in general ; 2d. Of the many disasters befallen in past ages to 
the records and monuments of our history ; 3d. Of the monu- 
ments of our history which yet remain. 

Art. I. — Of the Writers of the Scotieh History in general. 

It cannot be reasonably doubted but that the Scots, as well as 
other nations, had anciently writers of their history long before 
Fordun, and even StiUingfleet ^' does not doubt of that. To say 
nothing here of Oildas, who, according to the most ancient 
account we have of his life,' was bom at Alcluyd or Dunbarton, 
in the north of Britain, the most ancient pieces of history 
written in Britain that are extant are of authors living in 
Scotland, and who wrote before the Sieixon historian Bede. 
Such are Cumineus and Adamnanus, both abbots of Ycolmkill ; 
who, besides other historical treatises, wrote the life of St 
Qolumba, apostle of the northern Picts. These works are still 
extsint, and received by all the learned ; and in them are several 
passages relating both to the PictLsh and Scotish history, and 
to their civil and religious customs, the names of some of their^ 
ancient kings, and some account of their actions, above eleven 
hundred years ago. Nor can it be doubted, with any tolerable 
ground, but these same authors, or some of their successors or 
other religious men in that ancient monastery of Ycolmkill 
(where the kings of Scotland used anciently to be crowned 
before the union of the Pictish and Scotish kingdoms, and 
where they all had their burial-place till the eleventh age), — ^it 

1 8tillinfi;fl. Antiq. Brit, Pref. p. zyiL 

* The life of Gildiu was written by a- monk of Kuige in. Little Brittany, and 
published by F. MabiUon, Sesc. Benedictin, torn. i. 
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cannot be doubted but some of the religious men of that 
monarchy would record the succession, liyes, deaths, and chief 
actions of the kings, and the more remarkable transactions of 
the kingdom. 

The same thing may be said of the ancient religious houses 
of Abirnethy, Dunkeld, Kilrimund or St. Andrews, Brichen, 
and others. Would all these houses, where, no doubt, there 
were men capable to write, against the custom of all other such 
places, in all countries, since they had the use of letters, in 
contradiction to the natural inclination of mankind, leave their 
posterity in ignorance? Were not their religious and civil 
interests so interwoven with the knowledge of past and the 
preservation of present transactions, that they must be sup- 
posed to have been, against common sense, unmindful of the 
first not to have recorded the last ? In short, such negligence 
and supineness among men otherwise studious and knowing, 
would suppose either a formed design of entailing ignorance on 
posterity, or the extinction of all sense of humanity. Nor 
needs more be said, since there cannot be the least doubt but 
that the Scots and Picts had anciently writers of history, as 
well as other nations. 

An author of the twelfth age, contemporary to Andrew, 
•Bishop of Catness (who died ^ A.D. 1185), who is quoted by 
Camden,' and is still extant, — this ancient writer, in a descrip- 
tion of Albany, the ancient name of Scotland, makes mention 
of our ancient histories in these words : ' Legimus in lustoriis 
& chronicis antiquomm Britonum, & in gestis & annalibus 
antiqulB Scottorum & Pictorum,' -etc.* There were then extant 
chronicles and annals containing the actions of the Scots and 
Picts, and these too of so long a standing, that they were 
esteemed ancient by an author of the twelfth age. 

Abt. II. — Of iht many DisasUrs he/alien the Monuments of the 

Scots History in past Ages, 

As to the want there is at present, and in these later ages, 
of ancient histories and <other works of ancient writers among 
the Scots, this will not seem a considerable objection against 
their having had such in former times, to any who will con- 
sider the many disasters that have happened to ancient 
histories, MSS., and monuments of all kinds in our country ; 
but it will rather seem a wonder that we have any remains of 
them at all, after so general and redoubled misfortunes that 
have happened to them: 1st. By casual accidents, more 

^ Chr. HayL ad hune tn. ' Camden, in Scotia. 

* Append, num. 1. 
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frequent in Scotland than in most other countries of old. 2d 
By a set purpose, as our historians relate, of a powerful enemy, 
master of the kingdom, and a formed resolution to abolish or 
cany off all ancient monuments, records, or documents of past 
transactions, especially as to our civil antiquities. 3d. By the 
zeal of John Knox, and otiiers of his spirit, among our fint 
Beformers, equally animated and resolved to destroy all eccle- 
siastical monuments. 

Sec. I. — Of Casual AecideTUs. 

And in the first place, how great a loss of records of history 
and ancient monuments ensued, on the l&equent invasions and 
ravages made by the Danes, in the famous monastery of 
Ycolmkill, during the ninth and tenth ages? Historians^ 
reckon up no less than six different devastations of it in tiie 
tenth age ; insomuch that St Margaret, in the eleventh, found 
it quite ruined, and rebuilt it anew, as Oder. Yitalis,' a con- 
temporary historian, relates. What further destruction and 
loss of ancient records, over all the kingdom, happened by iiie 
wars with the Picts, before they had totally submitted, by the 
ravages of the same Danes, especially in times when the 
houses, as was ordinary in those dajrs, and lon^ after, were 
generally all of wood, — ^which is the reason we find often in our 
history conflagrations, not of houses only, but of whole towns, 
and sometimes many towns burnt in one year; as A.D. 1244,' 
no less than eight of the royal burghs, without any foreign 
invasion, were burnt to ashes ; and many others, both towns, 
churches, and abbeys, at other times and occasions, especially 
on this side of the Forth, by the frequent invasions of the 
English* 

Sec. IL — Destruction ofowt Sisiarieal MonvmaUs hy 
King Edward L of England, 

As to the second occasion of the loss of our histories and 
other ancient records and monuments, it was not by accident 
ox casual, as at other times, but, as our other writers relate, 
a formed design to abolish, if possible for ever, all memory of 
past transactions among the Scots. We have already men- 
tioned how, after the untimely death of King Alexander in. 

^ Chnm. Ina. Hvensis ex Colff. Triade Thanmat. p. 498. 

' ' Inter cntera bona, que nobilis ilia hera feceret, Huenae monaBteriTim quod 
. . . tem^tate pneUonim fc longa vetuatate diratam fnerat, fidelis regina 
recedificayit.'— Ooertc. ViUU, inUr ticriptorea IformanfMB^ pp. 701, 702. 

* Fordiuiy lib. 14, c. 19. 
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of I^Uand, in the debate among the competitors, especially 
betwixt Jolm Baliol and Bobert Bmoe concerning the right of 
succession to the crown. King Edward L, known among the 
Scots by the surname of Longshanks, having got himself 
chosen umpire betwixt the two contending parties, and having 
in that quality obtained the custody of the kingdom, and thus 
becoming master of all the castles and strengths tiiereof, in 
order to put in possession of it whichever of the two should be 
found to be next heir bv law and custom, under pretext of 
examining the order and right of succession, according to the 
use and precedents in former reigns in Scotland, to which he 
soon added a new pretence of scanning in the Scotish histories 
and records for proofs of his pretended superioritv over Scot- 
land, he caused a search to be made over all the churches, 
monasteries, libraries, and archives of the kinedom, and all the 
histories and ancient chronicles to be gathered up ; and getting 
them once in his possession, together with all the public 
records, he caused some of them to be carried up to England, 
and burned and destroyed the rest 

S[ing Edward's aim and intention in this was palpable 
enough, to wit, that the Scots being quite destitute of all 
certainty of past transactions, and deprived of all proofs and 
evidences of their just rights and privileges, as well as of the 
knowledge of all the brave actions of their ancestors, he might 
more easily enslave them, and impose what he pleased upon 
them, without their being in a condition to produce either 
hialofy or record to defend themselves or dispute his pre- 
tensions. And we have two visible proofs of this destruction 
of our histories and records, and, in consequence, of the ignorance 
in which the Scots were of the ancient state and history of the 
kingdom, — ^we have, I say, two full proofs of this in the debate 
and process about our independency, aj). 1301, before Pope 
Boniface vm., and in the Scotish nobility's letter to Pope John 
xxn., A.D. 1320. 

It appears, by the English writers and public records, that 
King Edward's animosity against all the titles or marks of 
honour or antiquity of the monarchy of Scotland, carried him 
to take away or destroy all that could preserve the memory of 
its being a kingdom, such as the crown and the regalia,' the 
famous stone chair * in which our kings used to be enthroned, 
and even the abbey of Scoon itself, where they were wont to 
be crowned. This same animosity he transmitted to his son 
Edward li., during whose reign we meet with repeated remarks * 

* Math. Westmonast p. 428, n. 17, 18. 

' WAlnngham. 

s Rymer's Feeder, torn, ii pp. 1000, 1003, 1081, 1048. 
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of his preaaiiig solicitaiaons to the pope to ha^ethat. abbej 
destroyed, or removed elsewhere. 

But of this searchinff for, destroying, or carrying off our 
records or histories, we ^ nave ample proo&, not only in Boece 
and our other modem historians, but in writers and records, 
both ScotLBh ^nd English, much more ancient; and some of 
these very times. 

We have the fullest account of it in the preface to the 
Chronicle of Cov/per^ which I have set down already,' written 
about three hundred years ago, in these words^ * At ipse (B. 
Edwardus) statim occasione, ut prsetendebat, cognoscendi quis 
eorum (Bayliol an Bruce) per vetustorum grammatom inda- 
gationem, pleniorem in regno (Scotise) vindicare poterat facul- 
tatem, rimatis regni cunctis librariis, & ad manus ejus receptis 
authenticis k antiquatis historiarum chronicis, aliquantaa secum 
& ad Angliam abstulit, reliquas vero flammis incinerandas 
despicabiliter commisit' 

All the continuators of Fordun's history, in the fifteenth 
age, take notice of these searches made everywhere, by King 
Edward's order, for the ancient annals and chronicles of Scot- 
land ; among others, the continuation of Fordun attributed to 
Bishop Elphinston, in the Bodleian library, gives much the 
same account of this inquiry as the rest ; and tluit King Edward 
was not content to make search through Scotland alone, but in 
all places where any Scotish history might be found : ' ' Exquir- 
untur interim gesta & chronica tam in regno Scotiee, Angli»i 
Hybemise, quam FrancidB .. . . non tantum de jure & con- 
suetudine eorum (competitorum) propter decisionem qusestionis 
inter Bobertum de Broys & Joannem de Balliolo, verum etiam 
magis ad investigandum & inquirendum de jure regis Anglic 
super subjectione regni Scoti^e.' By this we see the endeavours 
King Edward made to get into ms hands all chronicles and 
histories of Scotland ; not only those within the kingdom, bat 
those also that might be in England, Ireland, and that part of 
France where he was master. 

For a further proof of the histories of Scotland in being at 
the time of this search made by Edward for them, and carried 
to him to be inspected for deciding the right of the competitors, 
Knyghton,* an English writer, informs us expressly that King 
Edward ' caused a search to be made for all the chronicles in 
the monasteries, and in all places of the kingdom of Scotland 

^ Supra^ p. 126. 

> Seotichron. (Elphinston) Mss. BibL Bodl. lib. 8, c. 11. 

* ' Statimque rex (Edwardo) pro oertiori fide habenda fecit qncrere k ezaminare 
omnes chronieas in abbatiis conctifl locis regni (Scoti») per datam qoindecim 
regom Scotiie.'— JTfiy^Atofi inUr X. Scriptores AngUa^ coL 2469, n. 28. 
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and caused them to be brought up to him and examined, con- 
cerning the order of succession in the preceding times, for the 
space of fifteen reigns or successions badcwards/ which reached 
back to the reign of King Keneth m. in the tenth age« No 
doubt these chronicles contained the history of the Scotish 
kings irom the beginning; but there was no occasion, in the 

E resent debate betwixt the competitors concerning the right of 
ereditary succession, of going farther back than to this Keneth 
UL, he being the author of the law for establishing more 
fixedly the succession to the immediate heir, of what age 
soever, as all our historians agree ; ^ the account of the suc- 
cession of the kings who preceded Keneth ni. could not be so 
serviceable to the decision of the present case. 

But we have an ample testimony of King Edward's carrying 
ofiT or destroying our records, histories, and all the ancient 
monuments of the kingdom, from a public document of these 
very times, presented, a.d. 1301, to Pope Boniface vin., in the 
name of the three states of the kingdom of Scotland, whereof 
I shall have occasion to give a fuller account. At present I 
shall only remark what they say of the want they were in of 
their ancient records and histories, by the havoc made of them 
by King Edward ; by which the Scots were deprived of many 
helps these records and titles would have furnished them in 
the defence of their rights and privileges: 'De* iis autem 
omnibus & aliis regni Scotise defensionibus, libertatibus & 
juribus existentia monumenta publica in thesauraria regni 
Scotiffi, idem rex Anglic (Edwardus) cum regni Scotise habuit 
custodiam ex eadem thesauraria abstulit, & vi & metu secum 
in Anglia cum multis aliis bullis, cartis & munimentis regni 
Scotise, cum quibus confirmabantur regni Scotise privilegia 
memorata & libertates,' etc. 

Another no less authentic dociunent we have, dated the 12th 
of August 1291, printed by Prinn' among his collections from 
the rolls. It is a precept of King Edward's to the keepers of 
Edinburgh Castle, to deliver up all the charters, instruments, 
rolls, and writs whatsoever that might concern the rights of 
the competitors, or His own pretended title to the superiority 
of Scotland, to be carried off and placed where he should 
appoint ; and these to be put into the hands of five persons, 
two Scots, and three English ; and these last to act by them- 
selves, if the two first happened to be hindered. All which 
was accordingly executed, and all either lost or destroyed, or 



1 FordoD, lib. 4, c. ..v. 
* Instractiones prelat. haron. k cons. Scoti® contra B. Edw. ap. Scotickron. 
lib. 8, c. 62, edit Th. Hearne, pp. 885, 870. 
' Prinn's CoUect. torn, ii p. 545. 
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carried up to London; whereof the remains of our records, 
partly printed by M. Bymer, partly to be met with as yet in 
the Tower of London and archives of Westminster, make too 
evident a proof. Among others, there is in the Cotton Library 
(Nero, C. iii) an inventory of the instruments touching the 
kingdom of Scotland, kept in the archives of Westminster, 
whereof one hath for title, * Tres scedul® facientes mentionem 
de bullis, chartis, & aliis inventis in thesauro r^gis Scotise apod 
Edinburgh.' 

And as to Edward's carrying up to England what was not 
destroyed of our histories: 1st The Chronicle of Maylr as, continued 
till near these times, as both the subject and character of the 
writing manifest, and abruptly broken off a few years before 
'King Edward's invasion, may be reckoned^ for one proof, 
sufficient enough. It is still preserved in the Cotton Libraiy, 
in the original MS. 2d. In the same library there are other two 
tesa, which contain extracts of four different chronicles of 
Scotland ; the first is Claudius, D. vii., and contains a col- 
lection of many extracts of different histories, whereof the 
fourth bears the title of Nomina Begum ScoUorum qui reffna- 
verunt pod Pictos; and this extract is written before John 
Eordun*8 history. This series of our kings is taken from two 
of our ancient chronicles compared together. The author 
marks their differences thus, In cUio lUbro sic, etc. The other 
MS. is Yitellius, A. 20, under the title of ffistoria Anglios a 
Bruto ad A.D. 1348. In the end of this collection the author 
gives a chronological series of our kings that reigned since the 
Picts, with a short account of their lives, fiom two other 
Scotish chronicles distinct from the former. So we see these 
two English writers had in England no less than four distinct 
books or chronicles of Scotland, all much older than Fordnn. 
I might also reckon among the remains of our chronicles 
carried up to England, that chronicle of Edinburgh published 
in Anglia Sacra ; for it cannot be doubted but the latter part 
of that chronicle was written by a canon of Holyrood House. 
In short, almost all that remains to us of monuments of o\a 
civil history, antecedent to King Edward i.'s invasion, have 
been found in England, some of which will be in particular 
mentioned hereafter, and inserted in the appendix. 

And how many more of this kind have been carried up, of 
which we have no account ? As to these two extracts of our 
Scotish chronicles in the <2lotton Library, made by English 
writers, the intention of these collectors being only to extract 
the series of the kings of Scotland, from the union of the 
Pictish and Scotish kingdoms in one monarchy, as the title 
bears, they, b^pn their extracts no further up ; though it is 
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Very likely that these Sootish chronicles whence they are 
taken contained a complete history or series of onr kings^ 
from the beginning of the monarchy. 

However that be, these chronicles are now nowhere that we 
can hear of to be found entire; nor have we any complete 
chronicle or history of our kii^ fo>m the beginning, more 
ancient than that of John Fordun. 

After all* it must be considered that King Edward was a 
declared enemy of the Scotish nation, and was, besides, ani- 
mated against them by their unrelenting endeavours to shake 
off his yoke. Their frequent rising in arms to recover their 
liberty, after he had thought them totally subdued, enraged 
him against them, and made him resolve to destroy all marks 
of a kingdom or a free nation, and all that could renew the 
memory of their ancient glory and independency. But we do 
not find that he designedly either burnt their churches 
or religious houses, or that, with the civil histories and 
records, he either carried off or destroyed the writs, records, 
registers, or libraries of their churches. The destruction of 
these was reserved for other hands, and those, too, of natives 
of Scotland. 

Sec. III. — Destricction of Historical and of other Ancient 
Monuments at the Scotish JReformation. 

The third loss or destruction of ancient records, histories, 
and all sorts of iiss. in Scotland, and chiefly tiiose relating to 
ecclesiastical matters, was occasioned by the zeal of our first 
reformers in the sixteenth age. It is with' reluctancy that 
I revive the memory of that tragedy ; but I cannot but give 
here an account of it, in order cUefly to answer the objection 
drawn from the few remains that are now to be found in Scot- 
land of records, ancient histories, and MSS. of any kind, if 
compared with the plenty they have still of them in Englimd, 
notwithstanding the reformation equally made in that kin^om ; 
from whence it is inferred, by some that are not enough 
acquainted with the transactions at the Beformation in both 
kingdoms, that the scarcity which we have ever since in Scot- 
land of less, must proceed fix>m there having been but few of 
them even before the Reformation, otherwise whv might there 
not have remained after it as many ancient KSS. m So^tland in 
proportion as in England t 

To answer this objection, drawn from the few remains of 
MSS. we have since the Sefonnation,Ut is sufficient to expose 
the plain matter of fact from Protesunt writers who lived at 
or near that time ; and, in the first pUice, to observe the vast 
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difference there was as to records and mss. betwixt the ifieihod 
by which the Beformation was carried on in England^ and that 
in which it was hurried on in Scotknd. 

1st In England, the Beformation was begun and carried on 
by authority of the sovereign, and had the outward countenance 
of legal proceedings. In Scotland, the ringleaders of the Befor- 
mation, far from any countenance of the sovereign or laws, 
were in open rebellion against the queen, then their sovereign, 
and acted in defiance of all the then standing laws. 

2d. In England, the cathedral churches, with all their build- 
ings» records, and libraries, were left untouched, at least in the 
first heat of the Beformation. In Scotland, the buildings, 
records, archives, and libraries of the cathedrals were no more 
spared than those of the abbeys and monasteries. 

3d. In England, the suppressing or defacing of abbeys and 
monasteries was not permitted to we multitude or rabble,^ but 
deputies on purpose appointed by authority, with express order 
to preserve hH things of value, to register and make an account 
of them ; and, in particular, care was taken to preserve all 
evidences, mss., and records. 

And under the reign of King Henry vili., upon the dissolu^ 
tion of the abbeys and monasteries, so great care was taken for 
the preservation of all ancient monuments of history, that, a.d. 
1543,' by a special writ of that king, commission was given to 
John Leland, a learned and zealous antiquary, ' to peruse and 
search all the libraries of the monasteries and colleges through- 
out the whole realm that were then dissolved and broken up„ 
that, as much as might be, all ancient monuments of the 
land . . . might be preserved.' And notwithstanding all these 
precautions, Leland tells us that many of these monuments 
were destroyed. 

How much more in Scotland, where no such precaution M'as 
used, nor was it practicable, the Government being at the time 
unhinged ; and the executioners of this reformation of churches, 
as it was called, being the Gentlemen of the Congregation and 
an inconsiderate multitude, with arms in their hands against 
their sovereign, led on by the fiery exhortations of their new 
preachers, with a blind zeal to bum and destroy all monuments 
of religion as superstitious and idolatrous, and particularly 
animated against all mss. and records relating to religion, in 
order to abolish the memory of what they termed idolatry, and 
especially to burn all books that had red letters, as belonging 
to the Popish worship, by which means such MS. histories that 
came in their way were sacrificed without distinction, all of 

1 Burnet's Hist Hcttom. i Collect p. 152. 

* Strype's HemoriAU of the Refomutioii, toI. i. p. 9SS, 
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•ttkem having the titles in miniature, or red letters, as well as 
books of liturgy or laws. And even in the burning the books 
of the old liturgy we made considerable historical losses, for 
it is to be observed that frequently in old missals, breviaries, 
and such others, where there were, at the beginning or end, 
blank leaves, the churchmen or religious men of these times 
used to fill them up, for their own use, with extracts or copies 
of parts of the history or chronology of the country. I have 
seen some of this kind ; but the most valuable I have met with 
was at Drummond Castle, the seat of the noble family of Perth, 
where, among the remains of an ancient library belonging to it, . 
I found in an ancient breviary, on vellum, written about the 
end of the fourteenth age, an exact chronology, beginning ▲.]>. 
1067, at the marriage of Malcolm iii. and S. Margaret, and 
from thence down till about A.D. 1390 (when it appears : to 
have been written), containing the principal transactions of 
the kingdom, each with its proper date of the year, and 
often of the day and month. In the same library there is, 
among other Mss., a valuable sacramentaiy or missal, in a 
Saxon or Irish character, that appears to be about seven 
hundred years old, in the same character as the MS. sacra- 
mentary, entitled Misia S. Columbani, in the Advocates' Library 
at Edinburgh. 

And I doubt not but if I had been able to travel, and been 
allowed freedom to go through the kingdom into the ancient 
seats of others of our nobility and gentry, I might have met 
with others of that kind ; for what were saved of the monu- 
ments of history, such as some of the copies of the Scatiehroniean 
and a few others, owed their preservation to the care of some 
noblemen or gentlemen into whose hands they happened to 
fall when all was going to wreck. 

4th. In England, the Reformation, as to religious places, was 
carried on gradually by certain 'steps, and those authoiized by 
public Acts of Parliament or Commissions, all which were as 
many warnings to those concerned to prepare against the storm. 
In Scotland, nothii^ contributed more to the general loss of 
records, liss., and monuments of history, than thftt sudden and 
xinforeseen invasion, plundering, and burning of religious houses, 
like a hurricane or violent storm, that drove all before it, 
before anybody bat the contrivers was aware; and what is 
most to be lamented, this storm fell more violently and more 
suddenly on these religious places which were the chief reposi- 
tories of ancient reconb and MSS., and which, being more remote 
from the invasions of England, had been till then preserved 
more entire. To instance in a few examples. 

In St. Andrews, as being the metropolitan church, were kept' 
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the chief ecclesiastical records of the kingdom ; and being the 
most ancient seat, and in great veneration even in the time of 
the Pictish kings, the most ancient records or histories, both of 
the Picts and Scots, were more safely preserved there than 
anywhere else, being most remote from the ordinary seat of 
war. And now of a& those ancient monuments, we hear not 
of any other remaining but one or two chartularies. Thb 
reason is obvious. John, Knox himself,^ who carried on the 
work, tells us the Eeformation at St Andrews, that is, the 
ransacking some churches and razing others, was carried on all 
on a sudden with expedition, upon an exhortation which he 
himself made to the people on our Saviour's driving the buyers 
and sellers out of the temple,' whereby he so inflamed the 
rabble, that they went instantly to work, and made spoil of the 
churches, burnt the archives, and razed the monasteries of the 
Black and Greyfriars. 

Scoon was the place appointed for the coronation of our 
kings, where, till the time of King James i., all the great 
councils or Parliaments used frequently to be held, and, by 
consequence, where the accounts of all public transactions were 
most likely to be preserved ; yet we have nothing left of all 
these ancient records. And no wonder, for on the 28th of June 
1559, as Spotswood' and John Knox* relate, the royal palace, 
and chiefly the church and abbey, were totally consumed to 
ashes by the furious reformers of Dundee and Perth; not- 
withstanding that Knox, as he says, and others of the chief 
reformers, being content that the church was reformed, that is, 
spoiled and plundered, endeavoured to stop the fury of the 
mob from burning the palace and church, but in vain. The 
people, once possessed by his declamations that all such places 
were to be made sacrifices of, were not to be stopped in tiie heat 
of their fury. 

The Blackfriars or Dominicans of Perth, Domn$ fraintm 
prOMiicahrum de Perth, was famous for being the ordinary place 
of meeting of aU our national councils, which by an order, 
settled aboye five hundred yean sgo, were to be yearly kept 
by all the bishops and clergy of the kingdom; and whereof we 
have on record an account of many such councils held anciently 
In Scotland, both in that church and in others. I shall subjoin 
to this section an index of the dates of such of tiiese councils 
as I have met with on record; but, except the copy of the 
canons preserved in a chartulaiy of Aberdeen, I could iuever as 
yet hear of the acts or canons of any of them before the year 
1549. The reason is plain; these acts and canons, besides the 

1 Knoz'a Hist p. 150. * Spotswood's Hiit pp. 128, 124. 

» Ibid. p. 125. ^'Knox'g Hi«t p. 165. 
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authentic copies deposited in St. Andrews and other churches, 
were of course kept in the archives of this convent of the 
Dominicans of Perth, to be represented at each council ; now 
this convent and church suffered the same calamity as that of 
St Andrews, or rather a greater, with no less expedition and 
suddenness. Upon the llth of May 1559, the reformers, being 
assembled in arms against their sovereign at Perth, after a 
vehement declamation of John Knox against churches and 
convents as monuments of idohitry, and enforcing the com- 
mandment of Grod for destroying all such places, the rabble 
rose and destroyed not only this convent and church of the 
Blaokfriars, but those of the Greyfriars, and of the Charter- 
house or Carthusians (a building, says Knox,' of wondrous 
cost and greatness), — all these were so destroyed, that in two 
days' time the walls only remained of all these stately edifices. 
It is Elnox himself, who hounded out or led on the furious mob 
in this wretched expedition, that hath thought lit to record 
it, with many other such noble exploits, more becoming the 
Goths or Vandals than an apostolical man, as he pretended to 
ba This made Johnston, a zealous Protestant writer, but a 
lover of his country, speaking of the mischiefs that Knox 
occasioned to the kingdom, characterize him as a man' ' famoud 
for the burning of churches, and for the rene wing, in his native 
country, the barbarous devastation of the VanSDQl,' M(^ 

These were a part of the exploits of our reformers a^rainst all 
ancient religious monuments of their native country, Mifonhed 
in the first year of their setting up, and may be cfaietfy attri- 
buted to the rabble, inflamed by the violent declamations of 
their new preachers. But, as if the fate of the new Beforma- 
tion had depended on abolishing all memory of antiquity in 
the kingdom, the exploits of the second year were more fatal 
to all remains of ancient monuments, records, or history, than 
all that had hitherto happened. 

The leading men of the Bef ormation met together in their 
usual manner, without the commission or authority of their 
sovereiffn, and, among other Acts, 'passed one/ says Arch* 
bishop Spots wood,' ' for demolishing cloisters and abbey churches^ 
such as were not yet pulled down ; the execution whereof was 
committed to the most violent men of the party, — for the west, 
to the Earls of Arran, Glencam, etc. ; for the north, to the 

1 Knox's Hurt. pp. ISd, 187. 

' *Veram enimTero JohaniieB Enoziiu temploram incendiit, k WtniljJica 
Ytfltitate notiMimQji, qui priaoe pietetit momuiMnta, obtentn rel^Umis dirait, 
eompanas k plambM eoelMumia tecta nerilega npaeitate invuit, intestiiiis 
dlMidiii aocendendifl aeerrimam facem pnetulit.' — Bob. JohnaUm, Hid. Ktrum 
Briian. Am&tdod, 1655, p. 2, n. 40. 

« SpoUwood, pp. 174, 175. 
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Jiord Jamea» Priour of St Andrews ; and for tbe in-oountrieff, 
to some barons who were held the most zealous.' 

' Thereupon/ adds the same writer, * ensued a pitiful devasta- 
tion of churches and church buildings throughout all parts of 
the kingdom, for every one made bold to put their hands, the 
meaner sort imitating the example of the greater. No difference 
was made, but all churches either defaced or pulled to the 
ground. The holy vessels, and whatsoever else they could 
make gain of, as timber, lead, and bells, were put to sale : the 
very sepulchres of the dead were not spared ; and, among 
others, those of all our kings and queens since King Malcolm 
IIL at Dunfermlin, and elsewhere, as at Scoon, Arbroth, Melros, 
the Charter-house of Perth, etc., insomuch that of all our kings 
and queens there is not so much as one monument left entire 
within Scotland.' 

The registers of the churches and bibliothecs or libraries 
were cast into the fire, says Spotswood; and these were so 
entirely destroyed, that if in Scotland there had happened a 
debate, such as lately in England (into which I do not enter), 
about the consecrations or ordinations of bishops and priests, 
either before or about the time of the Beformation, I do not 
believe that of all our ancient bishops and priests, ordained 
within the country, there could have been found the register or 
act of consecration or ordination of any one of them, — so 
careful were our first reformers to sweep clean away all that 
could renew the memory of the religion in which they had 
been baptized, and all that belonged to it, of which it were 
easy to give surprising instances ; but this is a sufficient one, 
of the difiTerence betwixt the violent manner in which the 
Reformation, as to all old Mss. or records, was carried on in 
Scotland, and the moderate course which was followed in 
England, in which, during this late debate concerning ordina- 
tion of bishops, so many public acts and roisters of churches 
have been produced. 

Now, as nobody that hath the least tincture of ecclesiastical 
discipline can doubt but that in all the cathedral churches of 
Scotland in former times, besides the archives, where the proper 
records of each church were preserved, there were registers of 
iill ordinations of priests and inferior ministers, and of all other 
ecclesiastical acts belonging to that diocese, — ^that at St 
Andrews, the metropolitan church, besides the archives where 
all tbe records and rights of the church, such as bulls of popes, 
charters of the kings, all ecclesiastical acts, such as those of 
national councils,*, of diocesan synods, of processes in the 
ecclesiastical court, etc., were preserved, — there were also 
registers where all the consecrations of bishops withm the 
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province or within the kingdom, all ordinations, dispensations, 
etc., were in course recoided ; and though since the time of 
the Seformation all these original records have no less entirely 
and universally disappeared than if they never had been 
(excepting some of the chartularies), yet no person of under- 
standing would conclude, from the present want, that there 
never had been any such ordinal records or registers in 
Scotland. 

In like manner it were very unreasonable, after all the 
disasters which have happened to our HSS. of all kinds, to 
conclude, from the few remains there are of our ancient 
histories and chronicles, that there were not anciently as many 
of that kind proportionably in Scotland as in other countries ; 
for it was not barely ecclesiastical monuments that suffered in 
the times of our Beformation. For since abbeys, convents, and 
churches, where our chronicles and other historical monuments 
used to be written and preserved, were burnt or destroyed, and 
that generally on a sudden, and without forewarning, so as that 
nothing could be removed or secured, it cannot be easily con- 
ceived how many valuable records or monuments of all kinds 
perished in their ruins. 

' For, in a word,' says Spotswood,^ * all was ruined ; and 
what had escaped the first tumult did now undergo the common 
calamity, which was so much the worse, that the violences 
committed at this time were coloured with the warrant of an 
apparent public authority.' Thus Archbishop Spotswood, and 
more to this purpose, where he lays the blame chiefly on Knox 
and others of the first preachers of the Beformation, and on 
their misapplying Scripture texts to excite the people to react 
in their native country the part that the Goths and Vandals 
had acted on the Soman empire. 

But what is further to be regretted, and deserves to be par- 
ticularly taken notice of in this promiscuous burning of reli- 
gious houses, with the registers and libraries of churches, is, 
that besides those historical and other records that might have 
been known and valued by the churchmen or religious, who 
were the inhabitants and possessors of these churches or 
convents, it frequently happened that in the libraries of the 
churches and monasteries of ancient establishment there were 
old chronicles, records, acts and canons of councils, and other 
valuable monuments, civil and ecclesiastical, of which the 
actual possessors of these churches or convents (especially in 
those days when there was no knowledge of critical learning, 
and as little taste of antiquity) either took no notice, or were 
•not skilled enough to know the true value of them. Nor was 

^ Spotswood, pL 176. 
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this ignorance and neglect of ancient monuments peculiar to 
many chnrchmen and religious men in Scotland in the ages 
preceding the Reformation, but too common in all other coun- 
tries in those days, and even in after times. 

Thus we have seen in the last age, when the true taste of 
antiquity, of critical learning, and of discernment of genuine 
ancient mss. revived, how many valuable monuments of histoiy, 
of councils, of fathers, of ecclesiastical writers, and other pieces 
of all kinds, some of them whose names and titles had never 
been known or heard of out of the houses where they had 
been at first composed, others that were believed to have been 
lost, — ^how many such valuable monuments have been dis- 
^covered, and, if I may say so, dug up from the bottom of old 
libraries in monasteries and churches, where they had lain 
buried sometimes unknown to their possessors ; and this parti- 
cularly by the labours, skill, and diligence of such men as 
Dacherius, Canisius, Mabillon, Balu2e» Labbe, Martene, and 
many others abroad, who haVe enriched, and daily continue to 
enrich, the republic of letters with so many volumes of collec- 
tions of ancient monuments of all kinds, and among these so 
many ancient chronicles and annals which had never been 
known oat of the houses where they were found, and had in- 
fallibly perished with them, without ever being heard of, had 
they met with the fate of the churches and abbeys of Scotland. 

And, not to go out of Britain, whence have we in England 
the Decern and the Qmndecem Scriptoresy the AnglicOy Narmanica, 
etc., published by Camden, the collection of councils in two 
volumes by Spelman, those in Anglia Sacra in other two, and 
other such ancient monuments, but from the remains of the 
libraries of the churches and monasteries 7 Several of which had 
never been known or heard of, even as to their names and titles, 
no more than those in Scotland, had not Leland made his lite- 
rarv voyages and searches, and had the English monasteries 
and churches met with such thorough reformers as those in 
Scotland. 

Had our ancient churches, abbeys, and convents, with their 
libraries, stood till these times that the taste and value of the 
genuine monuments of antiquity is renewed in our country, as 
elsewhere, what might not, for example, have been found at 
Abemethy, the most ancient church in Scotland, and which had 
subsisted from the first conversion of the Picts in the fifth 
and sixth age, which had a proper chronicle of its own ^ (men* 
tioned in the ScotichrofUcan, but perished now with the rest), 
and where the Eeledees remained till the latter end of the 
thirteenth age ; in Kilrimund or St Andrews, in Dunkeld, in 

> Sootichron. Paslnten. lib. 4, c IS, in Biblioth. B^'ft Londm. 
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the priory of the Lochlevea, all which were already famous in 
the Pictish times. What remains might not have been found 
in all these of the Pictish historical monnments ? and of the 
Scotish in the same, as weU as in Scoon, Dunfermlin, St. 
Colmsinch, Eestennot, etc. ? And if the zeal of our reformers 
must needs ruin these stately edifices (according to John 
Knox's famous maxim, 'that the surest means to hinder 
the rooks to come back was to bum their nests'), at least 
had the libraries and Mss. been preserved, or had there been 
deputed, before they were destroyed, antiquaries, such as Leland 
in England, that knew the true value of ancient pieces, to in- 
spect and make catalogues of them, to preserve and put in safety 
the more precious, etc. ; had we had in the heat of tlus new 
kind of reforming* the church, when so many valuable pieces of 
antiquity that had escaped the fire were sold for almost nothing 
to the bookbinders, grocers, etc, — had we had in those days 
men of the fine taste and temper of Sir Bobert Cotton and 
others in England, who preserved so many of those persecuted 
remains and monuments of their forefathers' piety and glory, — 
nay, had we then had men of such a public spirit as some in 
our own time, I doubt not but we might in that case have had 
collections of Scotish ancient monuments, no less valuable for 
Scotland than those of the Cotton Library and others are for 
England, especiaUy of ecclesiastical matters, after which it 
appears that King Edward i. in his searches had not designedly 
inquired, so they remained much more entire, till the time of 
the Beformation, than what concerned the civil history. 

And now it is easy to perceive the vast disparity there wad, 
as to the loss or preservation of records and all sort of M8»., 
betwixt the manner in which the Keformation was carried on 
in England and that in which it was hurried on in Scotland ; 
and that whatever plenty there might have been in formet 
times in Scotland of historical, ecclesiastical, or other monu- 
ments of antiquity, it is rather a wonder that any at all should 
have remained, than that there should be so very few in comi-^ 
parison of what have been preserved in England. 

And after this account of the fate of our ancient monuments 
of this kind, especially those of ecclesiastical matters, I think I 
need not insist upon refuting the groundless story of their 
having been transported abroad by the ancient churchmen or 
religious men at the time of the Beformation ; for, excepting a 
part of the records of Glasgo, with the two chartularies, saved 
by the Archbishop James Beaton, it was never as yet heard that 
any of our countiymen have met with anything considerable of 
that kind in any foreign countiy. Though within these last 
hundred years and upwards, since the truUi of our antiquities, 
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as set down by Boeoe, hath been viokntly contested, and manj 
other wann disrates betwixt the Seots and the Iriah, aevaal of 
the most learned of oar conntiymen have used all possible 
diligence in searching eveiywheie abroad after all lenuiins of 
oar history or antiqoilaes. Sach were Thomas Dempstar, so 
famooa for his contests and debates with the Irish ; George 
Conne, a Soman prelate ; David Chambers, and others^ all of 
them in great credit at Borne and elsewheie abroad. We have 
had others that have searohed through Flanders and Germany ; 
and of late the learned Dr. John Jamesone, who lived many 
years in Some, and had access to all their libraries, and searched 
with zeal everywhere, both in Italy and France, yet never 
coald hear of any considerable monument concerning Scotland, 
except what everybody knows of the above-mentioned char- 
ters or writs of the charch of Glasgo at Paris, and a history 
of the abbots of Kinlos in Marray, written by Fereiias Pede* 
montanusy the continnator of Boece's history. Others of late 
have made farther searohes abroad in the same view. So that 
there appears no other groand for that story of the transporta- 
tion of ancient Scotish histories or other monuments, but the 
care and zeal of the aforesaid Archbishop of Glasgo to save what 
he could of those of his churoh from Uie common fate of all 
the rest. It had been indeed to be wished that his example 
liad been followed by other prelates, churohmen, or religious 
men of those times ; but by all that hath yet been discovered, 
there is little or no appearance that he had any considerable 
imitators. Besides that, it must be considered that this violent 
burning and destroying all churohes, with their records and 
monuments, came on so suddenly, as we have observed, and 
was carried on with so great impetuosity, that those among the 
cUurchQien or religious men who romained firm in the old roli- 
gion had difficulty to provide for their own safety, and were 
not in a condition to save anything else. 

After this melancholy rotation of the destruction of historic 
cal and of all kind of ancient monuments at our Reformation, 
which fell heaviest on those that concerned the church, it 
remains now to give some short account of such ancient pieces 
that escaped the zeal of those times. And, in the first place, 
some of the Scotichranieona and other historical pieces wero 
saved by some curious men, lovers of the honour of their 
country, into whose hands they happened to fall when all was 
going to wreck. It was also by the same means that some of 
the chartularies of four of the cathedral churohes (besides the 
two of Glasgo saved by the Archbishop James Beaton) wero 
proserved ; to wit, those of St. Andrews, of Murray, of Aber- 
deen, and of Brechin. But the chartularies of the other eight 
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cathedrals, together with the original wnta or charters, records^ 
and registers of all of them, perished in the manner that 
Spotswood ^ hath related 

But it appears that no kind of montiments had so good a 
lack to escape as many of the chartularies of the abbeys ; and 
there were particular motives for saving df them, preferably to 
any other monuments of ecclesiastical antiquities. For almost 
the only pieces, I may say in general all tlmt they contain, ai'e 
the authentic copies of the temporal lands, possessions, and 
jurisdictions that anciently belonged to these religious houses 
or churches whose chartularies they are; such as the bulls^ 
charters, or writs of their foundations, donations, confirmations, 
etc., by the popes, kings, bishops, nobility, etc. 

Now it is to be observed that the first preachers of our 
Scotish Beformation had carried to that height their invectives 
against the old churchmen and religious men of those times, 
and against the riches and possessions of churches and con<* 
vents (towards which, to speak the truth, the abuses of those 
times furnished them too great a handle), that they condemned 
all the ancient foundations and donations of lands and revenues 
made to churches or convents as sinful, and as being given 
towards superstitious uses, and therefore to be reformed away. 
On the other hand, in their declamations against the avarice of 
churchmen in performing their functions, to render them more 
odious to the people, they themselves in the beginning spoke 
the language of men who aimed at no worldly settlement, but 
purely at the glory of God and salvation of souls ; and as they 
gave themselves out for men extraordinarily raised up to re- 
establish the doctrine of the apostles and apostolical men, so 
the people were at first made to believe that these new preachers 
would equally imitate the apostles and their disciples in look- 
ing no farther than their daily bread, and depending entirely 
on Providence for their subsistence ; this gained over to them 
numbers of people. And this cant lasted till the assembly 
held in August 1560, called by that party a Parliament, in 
which the first Acts were made against the old religion and in 
favour of the Beformation. And from thenceforth the preachers 
changed their note, and they began immediately to cry for 
stipends, and in proportion as their credit was established to 
lay claim to the old church lands and possessions, as sacred 
tlungs given irrevocably to God, and which could not be law- 
fully disponed but for settling of the ministers,' or to charitable 

1 Svpra, p. 812. 

* See Enoz*s Hist, edit in fol. pp. 819, 820, 825, 826, 889, 349, etc., and the 
Acts of the first General AsseniUy, December 1660, and the foUowing As* 
•erabUesb ' 
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uses at their disposal But in this they were overroled by 
more powerful pretenders. 

For many of the nobility and gentry over the kingdom that 
had embraced the Seformation had heard and received, with 
no less pleasure, the instructions of the first preachers of it 
concerning the abuse^nd misapplication of so much riches, and 
so many temporal lands and baronies disponed to abbeys and 
churches for uses which, they had been informed, were supersti- 
tious. And being thus easily persuaded that all these founda- 
tions and donations of churches and convents were null, and of 
no effect from the beginning, and, by consequence, that they 
reverted in course to the sov^^ign, to the nobility, or to the 
heirs of the first founders and donors, — upon this, some of 
those among them that had been the most zealous promoters of 
the work of the Reformation were among the first to get- into 
the possession of the temporals of the abbeys and churches, 
partly as having been, by a mistaken zeal, lavished away by 
their predecessors to bad uses, partly by obtaining a gift, and 
generally, for greater security, a confirmation of them from the 
sovereign, to whom they supposed they were by right returned, 
as to the chief founder. And Queen Mary, to be able to enjoy 
some freedom, peace, and quietness amidst the disaffected and 
divided parties she found in the kii\gdom at her return from 
France, was liberal enough to them all in her concessions and 
grants of church lands. 

Now the original writs or charters of the foundations and 
donations of the lands of the abbeys and churches having been 
for the most part destroyed over the kingdom, together with 
the religious houses and churches themselves, as we have seen, 
and the only remaining authentic copies or duplicates of all 
these writs being contained in the chartularies of those abbeys 
or churches, those chartularies came to be in esteem, were care- 
fully sought among the spoils of those religious houses, and 
saved chiefly by those that had obtained the possession of their 
temporality, as containing a kind of progress of writs, or as 
being so many authentic land-books, in which an exact indica- 
tion and enumeration of all that had belonged to these abbeys 
and churches was to be found. And thus so many of them are 
still remaining ; for there being generally several copies of the 
chartularies of each abbey, some of them escaped the common 
fate, and were easily to be found in those day& 

There are still remaining a sufficient number of them, which, 
if put together and printed, would make at least one large 
volume of a Monasticon Scotieanum, and be of great use towards 
the illustration of the ancient families of the nobility and gentry 
of that kingdom, es]>ecially during the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
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fourtetoth age ; and that is now the chief or only use of them, for 
they serve very little towards giving light into the afTairs of the 
ohurch, most part of all that they contain being writs of founds^ 
tions, donations, and other rights of the temporal lands of the 
churches and abbeys. However, they being very curious and 
useful towards giving light into ancient families, in order to 
preserve them, many of them have been of late acquired by the 
honourable and learned gentlemen of the Faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh, who, out of zeal for their country, have spared no 
expense to buy up, at any rate, and preserve from perishing, 
those and many other precious remains of the history and 
antiquities of Scotland, and placed them in their library, 
consisting of a great collection of printed books, all M^hich, 
for the improvement of learning in their country, they 
have generously ordered to be open to all learned and curious 
men. 

But no private family hath shown greater zeal for retrieving 
the historical and other ancient monuments of their country 
than that of Panmure, which, besides an ancient Scotickronicon, 
is in possession of the original chartularies of St. Andrews and 
of Brechin, and of copies of almost all the other chartularies 
remaining, with a rare collection of many original writs of the 
abbeys and other valuable monuments ; all which the present 
chief of that noble family was pleased to communicate to me, 
with singular marks of kindness, during the time I stayed at 
Edinburgh. 

Had there been, in the days of the Beformation (when so 
many precious monuments of our antiquities were daily perish- 
ing, or put to sale for waste paper or parchment), men of such 
a public spirit as these, and as zealous for the honour of our 
country, in that case, instead of this long and lamentable 
enumeration of the loss of ancient monuments that our country 
made in those times of confusion, I should have had the 
pleasure to have had to set down here a detailed account or 
catalogue of the many valuable Mss. of our civil and ecclesi- 
astical history still preserved ; and, among others, of the acts 
and canons of our national councils, whereof we have now 
remaining only the dates of a few of them, which, as I promised 
before, I shall here subjoin, both as a further proof of the loss 
that our antiquities have sustained from blind zealots, and to 
confirm what I have here advanced, that the few remains we 
have now of ancient monuments is no argument that we had 
not, before the Beformation, as many in proportion as our 
neighbours ; and in order also towards the furnishing materials 
for an ecclesiastical history of Scotland, to excite the learned 
among our countrymen to make further inquiry for anything 
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of this kind that may still lemain undiseovered and nnknown 
in prirate hand8» as that piecions collection of canons in the 
chartnlaTj of Aberdeen, in the Advocates' library, had done 
for so many years, till they diacovered and boo^t it np. For 
the canons and regulations of national or provincial coondls 
are so essential an ingredient in the ecclesiastical history of 
any country, that without some account of them it must needs 
appear almost a skeleton. 



A Chranologieal Index of such of the National Councils of iks 
Church of Scotland as I have found mentioned in History 
and Beecnrds. 

I. The first of this kind that I find recorded in history vas 
under the reign of King Keneth MacAlpin, about the year of 
our Lord 850. Among these laws, which Fordun ^ calls Leges 
Ma/xUpifue, as they are set down by Boece,^ there are some 
statutes concerning ecclesiastical matters, which were no doubt 
made in an sssembly with the concurrence of the bishops^ as 
it was the universal discipline of the church in those times 
that no ecclesiastical laws could be enacted without episcopal 
Authority and concurrence. And though we have now no 
further accounts of these laws than what the two above* 
mentioned writers and Winton contain, it cannot be 
reasonably doubted of but that this victorious king would 
not fail, upon the union of the Pictish and Scotish kingdoms, 
after the confusions of war were over, to make new laws 
for his united kingdoms, proper to heal all intestine dis- 
cords. It is most likely that these laws were made at Scood, 
where King Keneth had settled the chief seat of his united 
kingdoms. 

II. We have a more certain account of another council or 
assembly, holden also at Scoon,' the sixth year of the reign of 
our King Constantin, son of £th (a.d. 906), in which this King 
Constantin and Kellach the bishop, with the Scots, solemnly 
vowed to observe the laws and discipline of faith, the rights of 
the churches, and of the gospel, on a little hill, called from 
thence Collis credulitatis (Knoc-creidimh, I suppose, in the 

^ Fordun, lib. 4, c 8, p. 293, edit Heam. 

' Boeth. Hist. fol. 208, Ist edit 

' * In Ti anno (regni sni) Constantinua rex [filius Ediil & Kellachiu epiaoopns 
leges diBcdplinaaqne fidei, atqne jnra eocleaianun, eTangeiioruinque pariter euin 
Scottis in coUe creduljtatia prope reg[ali ciyitate Scoan (sic) deyoverunt eobto- 
diri : ab hoc die collis hoc [nomenj meruit, t.e. collis credulitatis.* — Vide 
Append. No. 8. 
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vulgar langnage), ' near the roTal city of Sooon/ It is like it 
was the same place so famous afterwards by the name of the 
Mute-Hill of 3coon; in Latin, Otmim terra. — Vide Skein's 
Oloseary. 

IIL During the reign of Malcolm Keanmore, about A.D. 
1073 or 1074, several national councils were held in Scotkjid 
by the pious zeal of his roy&l consort, St. Margaret^ as Tuigot* 
(who, it is like, assisted himself at these councik) relates in 
her life, for the re-establishing ecclesiastical discipline, and the 
reformation of manners. Some extracts of the canons of these 
councils are set down by Turgot. But the whole acts and 
canons at length were no doubt deposited either at Dunfermline, 
founded in this reign, or at St. Andrews. 

lY. A.D. 1126, xmder the reign of King David I., a council 
holden at Soxburgh by the cardinal-legate John of Crema. — 
Decern Seriptores Arigliee, coL 252. 

V. A.I). 1138, in the same reign, another national council of 
the bishops of Scotland, holden by the legate Alberic at 
Carlisle, where, in those days, King David kept ordinarily his 
court. — Decern Soriptares Angliee, coL 264. 

VL AJ). 1177, a national council at Edinburgh, holden by 
the cardinal-legate Winian, with the bishops of Scotluid, in 
which many ancient canons were renew^, and new ones 
enacted.— C^ron. Maylr. hoe anw> 4r Fardun, edit Heame, p. 
714. 

YIL A.D. 1201, in December, a national council was holden 
at Perth by John de Salerno, cardinal-legate, in which many 
canons were made. — Chr. Maylr. Houeden. p. 468, etc. 

VIIL AJ>. 1206, a national council (called in the original 
writ Syncdue OeMralis), holden at Perth in ApriL — £x Charta 
penes Vieeearndtem de ArhUhnot. 

IX AJ). 1211, a national council holden at Perth by William, 
Bishop of St Andrews, Walter, Bishop of Olasgo, and the 
other bishops of Scotland. — Seotidiran. Pada;tefn^ in BMioth. 
JUffia landin. lib. ix. c 78. 

X. A.D. 1221, James, canon of St Victor at Paris, penitentiary 
of the Pope, and l^ate to Scotland, held a national council of 
all the prelates of Scotland at Pert^, during four days in the 
month of Febnuuy. — Scoiiehran. idem^ lib. ix. c. 37. 

A.D. 1225, a mandate of Pope Honorius HL, the 19th of May, 
the ninth of his pontificate, to all the bishops of Scotland ; by 
which, after having told them that, whereas he had been 
informed by some of them, that for want of a metropolitan, by 
whose authority they might regularlv hold provincial councils, 
the canons were not d^y olmrved, and many other abuses 

^ Vita 8. Kaigvete leguuB in a^tis Mactor. Boland. ad 10 Jon. 

X 
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happened, theiefore he enjoins them, that smoe they had not 
a metropolitan, they shonld convene, by his authority, to cele- 
biate provineial conneila, whieh, says the pope, on^t not to 
be omitted. — £x Chartnlar. vet. Moravien. foL 11, ^ Chartuiar. 
AhercUm. foL 25, i» BOdwtk. Jurid. Edimk 

XI. In consequence of this mandate, and upon leeeiving it, 
the bishops held a national or provincial council ^ of all the 
prelates of the kingdom, in whu^h they regulated the form of 
holding it; and enacted, let That according to the canons' of 
the church, a provincial council should be holden every year, 
at which all ^ bishops, abbots, and priors should assist^ to 
regulate all ecclesiastical affairs. 3d. That at each council * a 
conservator, being one of the bishops, should be choeen by 
common consent to preside instead of a metropolitan; and 
who^ in that quality, should punish aU tran^pcessors of the 
statutes of the councils, and by the authority of the same. 
Sd. That at each council ^ the bishops should preach by turns, 
beginning by the Bishop of St Andrews, etc. 

XII. In the chartulary of Murray we have an account of 
another national council, indicted to be holden^ m dtmo 
fratrum prasdicatorum de Perth, on Wednesday before the 
feast of St. Luke, in October, but without the date of the 
year ; only it must have been some years after A.D. 1230, when 
the Blacldriars first came into Scotland. However^in this 
act we have the form of the bishop conservator, his indicting 
or convocating the yearly council, autkoritate eonservaioria, as 
the act bears, by a letter to each bishop, chai^iing him to give 
his presence at such a place (which was commoudy the convent 
of the Hackfriars of Perth), on such a day, with continuation 
of days, together with the abbots and priors, the proctors of 
chapters, colleges, and convents of his diocese ; there to treat 
of the reformation of the state of the church, etc. 

I call all these councils national, because they were com- 
posed of the bishops, prelates, proctors of the chapters, and of 
all the clergy of the kingdom, though in the precise language 
of the canon law these councils, being held by the bishop con- 
servator, instead of a metropolitan, and so by an archiepiacopal 
authority, according to the pope's mancU^e, they are called by 
the pope and by the bishops themselves provincial oouncils; 
and by our Parliaments, general or geneifral-provincial councils. 

XIII. AJX 1239, the cardinal-*legate Otho, having at last 
obtained leave of King Alexander ii. (who,* two years before, 

1 8t«,tiiiageneraliA Mcleais ScotxqanaQ, cap. 1, in dwrtnl. Aberd. tmpra, 
» Ibid, • Ibid. can. 2. * Ibid, 

* ChartoL vet Moravien. foL 98, in Bibl. Jtirid. Ed. 

• ICatth. Fari% p. 801. 
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had absolutely refused to suffer aay l^ate to enter his iing- 
dom), came into Scotland about the end of September, held a 
national council at Edinburgh the 19th day of October^ and 
departed in the beginning of November. — ScaUehr, Faslat lib. 
ix. c 54. 

XIV. A.D. 1242, a national council held at PertL — Scotichr. 
PaslaL lib. ix. c. 59. 

XV. A.D. 1268, Othobon, caidinal-legate in England, cited 
the bishops of Scotland to a council, which he was to hold in 
Englaixl; two of them went as deputies from the rest, but 
refused to accept of the canons of his council; and being 
returned home, they, with all the rest of the bishops and clergy 
of Scotland, held a national council of their own in their usual 
manner at Perth. — Seoiichr. lib. x. a 25. 

XVL Aj). 1273, a national council at Perth. — Scotichr. lib. x. 
c. 33. 

XYII. AJ). 1275, a national council at Perth, in presence of 
Bagimond, the pope's nuncio, who came to collect the taxations 
of all benefices, and settled a roll of those taxations that served 
for a rule in following times, to which our Acts of Parliament 
refer.^ — Sootiehr. lib. x. c. 35. 

XYIII. A.D. 1 280, a national council holden at the Black-^ 
friars of Perth, on Monday after St. Bartholomew's Day in 
August; mentioned in a sentence of Archibald, Bishop of 
Murray this jeex.^'ChartviaT. vet. JEcd. Moravien. foL 46, in 
Bibl. JwritL JSdin. 

XIX. A.D. 1310, a national council holden at Dundee, in 
which, among other acts, Eiog Sobert l's right to the crown is 
asserted by idl the bishops and clergy of ^Uand. — IndepeTi- 
dencfjf^ by M. Anderson, append. No. 12. 

XX. A.D. 1321, a national council holden at Perth in July, 
mentioned in the roUs of King Eobert L, n. 85. — Ex Colkct. 
Camitia de Faaimure, p. 65. 

XXL JLDi 1324, a national council holden in March at 
Scoon ; it is called in the Act, CfeneraU Concilvum. Mentioned 
in a writ in the chartulary of Glasgo of this year. 

XXII. A.D. 1420, a national council holden the 16th of July, 
at the Blackfriars of Perth, by William, Bishop of Dunblain, 
conservator, and in that quality president of the counciL 
Th^e is an Act of this council concerning the quoiis of testa- 
ment ; but the Act is more considerable because it describes the 
form of the council, which is there called Synodvs Pravineialis 
^ CaneiUttim OtneraU Oleri Begni ScotiBf with the names of the 
bishops present in person or by procurator, etc. Among other 
things, it appears that the decrees or statutes were sealed by all 

^ J«m. III. parL 6, c 44 ; Jun. iv. pari. 4, o. 89. 
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the bishops' seals. This Act b in the original chartolaij of 
Brechin, penes Camitem de Panmtire, foL 62. 

XXIII. A.D. 1457, a national council at Perth, in which, 
among other Acts, a declaration was made concerning the Idngfs 
light of nomination to benefices during vacancies of bishoprics, 
etc. — JSeeards of Parliament of King James ill. fol. 75. 

XXIV. A.D. 1459, a national council holden in July, at 
Perth, by Thomas, Bishop of Aberdeen, conservator, and in 
that quality president of the council, in which the aforesaid 
declantion was renewed. — Records of ParUament^ as above, 

XXV. A.D. 1487. I find, in a chartulaiy of Arbroath, a 
deputation made by the abbot and convent of that abbey, of 
procurators to assist at a general or national council, to be 
holden this year at St. Andrews. — ChartuUiT. maj. Aherbrotk. 
foL 115, in BM. Jwrid. Bdivb, 

XXVI. A.D. 1512, a national council holden at Edinbuigh. — 
Mentioned by Bishop Lesly in his History of Scotland, p. 356. 

XXVII. A.D. 1536, a national, or, as it is called in the Act, 
a general provincial council of Scotland, to be holden the Ist 
day of March next to come, 1536, in the Blackfriars at 
Edinburgh, by the ArchbiBhop of St. Andrews, ordered by Act 
of Parliament in Januaiy 1535. — Beeords of Parliament of 
King James v. foL 8. 

XXVIII. A.D. 1546, a national council holden at Edinbuigh, 
by Cardinal Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, and primate, 
for the reformation of the lives and manners of churchmen. — 
Buchanan's Hist. lib. 15. 

XXIX A.D. 1549, a national coimcil began at lithgo in 
August, and transferred in September to Edinburgh, holden by 
John Hamilton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, and primate, for 
reformation of the ecclesiastical discipline. 

XXX. A.D. 1552, a national council holden at Edinbuigh, 
in January, by the same archbishop. It was in this council 
that the large catechism, printed at St. Andrews in August 
following by this archbishop's order, was approved. — Led, HisL 
p. 476. 

XXXI. A.n. 1559, the last national council of Scotland, 
holden at Edinbuigh in March, by the same archbiBhop, for 
reformation of ecclesiastical discipline. — Lesl, Hist. pp. 504, 505. 

These are the dates of such of the national councUs of 
Scotland as I have hitherto had occasion to observe in records 
or history ; and though their number may appear not incon- 
siderable to those who, by reason of the universal destruction 
of ecclesiastical acts and monuments within that kingdom, 
may have imagined that those canonical assemblies had been 
extremely rare in our countiy, yet we have assured proof of 
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these tfairty-one councils, which, I have remarked, are almost 
nothing in comparison of the great number of such national 
assemblies that were holden in former ages; since it was 
solemnly enacted/ about five hundred yearn ago, by the whole 
bishops and clergy assembled in council, according to the 
example of their predecessors, that a national or provincial 
council should be holden every year, convocated by tne bishop 
conservator for the time, at which all the clergy of the kingdom 
were to convene by themselves or by deputies, under pain of 
being proceeded against for their absence, etc. 

It is easy to judge by this, that if the acts and canons of 
all these coimcils, which, as we see, were yearly to be as* 
sembled, had been preserved entire, such as they were before 
the Beformation, we might have had this day not only two 
such as Spelman's, but many volumes of national councils of 
Scotland, besides so many ol^er valuable ecclesiastical acts and 
monuments of all kinds, which had been proper materials for a 
history of the ancient church of that kmgdom, which, being 
now deprived of such proper vouchers, can never come up to 
make a figure like to those of other nations. 

But to conclude this melancholy subject, at least I hope that 
no reasonable man, after considering all that hath been said in 
this article, will henceforth, from the scarcity of civil and ecde- 
siastical monuments under which the Scots at present labour, 
conclude that there must have been fewer of both kinds of 
those monuments in past ages in Scotland, in proportion to its 
extent, than in other civilised and Christian countries. 

Abt. in. — An Account of the Monuments, Writers, and Beeords 

of the Scotidh History thcU yet remain. 

I am now to give an account of the few historical pieces of 
our country which, after all the disasters above mentioned, still 
remain, especially of those that are more ancient and less 
known ; and in this account I shall endeavour to foUow the 

^ 'Auctoritate Dei omniipotentis k sacromm canonam, ao aacro aanctso 
BomaniB ecclesiflB, noa pralati eccleaue Seoticaiue concilium prorinciale noitromm 
predeceaaomm more celebrantee, h laadibilem conaaetadinem olMervaBtes, 
nnanimi consensu atatnimiis k ordinamna ut SINGULIS ANNIS singali 
epiacopi k abbatea ac priomtom priores in babitu solemni ad concilium cele- 
brandnm ad certom diem, per conaervatoram concilii aibi com^etenter pre- 
figemdum, devoU oonveniant, at per tridnum, ai neceaee fhent, in eoidem 
concilio yaleant pro necessitatibna divinia k ecdeaiaBticia eommorari, k 
inrocata spiritos sancti g»tia statam ecclestMticam ibidem ad modnm debitnm 
k placentem Deo refonnara. Si quia rao eomm canonica vrepeditione faerit 
impeditos, procnratorem rice ana anfflcientem aabatitnat. il^on antem veniena 
personaliter, cum yenire posset, k nolnerit, anctoritate concilii k arbitrio 
pnniator.'— A; StiUutis OeneraUbut Bceleeia Seotkanat, can. 1. In Cbartvlar. 
vet Aberdon., in BibliotL Jnzid. Edinb. 
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Older of the time in which these pieces seem to hate been 
written, and the various epochs of our history which thej 
respect 

But, to avoid useless repetitions, the learned Br. William 
Kicholson, late Bishc^ of Londonderry, having pnbLLriied an 
exact and impartial account of the Scotish historians, espe- 
cially from Fordun downwards, and the late Dr. Mackenzie 
having also treated, at great length, of the Scotish writers in 
gener^, I shall not insist upon a subject whidi tiiese learned 
gentlemen have so latdy handled, but endeavour only to sup- 
ply what may not have come under their consideration, and 
shall confine myself to give an account of some short pieces 
relating to the Scotish history which are less known, or have 
been less taken notice of by those that have treated the subject 
before, and chiefly give a more particular account of tilose 
pieces that may give more light into the point I am about to 
examine ; to wit, the time of the settlement of the Scots, and 
of the beginning of their monarchy in Britain. 

In treating this subject I shall reduce all that remains of 
the domestic monuments of history that have come to my 
knowledge to four heads or classes. First class: remains of 
the ancient Scotish history antecedent to the year 1291. 
Second class : records or monuments of our ancient history 
.written betwixt the year 1291 and the publishing of John 
Fordun's history, about the year 1447. Third dass: of John 
Fordun's history, his continuators, followers, and other writers 
of our history, till the year 1526, in which Boece's history 
came out. Fourth class: of the histories of Hector Boece, 
Buchanan, and their followers. 

Sec. I. — Contaimng such Remains as we have ofowr AncietU 
History vrritten before the year 1291, 

It is not to be wondered at that the remains we have of our 
ancient history, written before the year 1291, are very few and 
lame, since, besides the disasters which happened in King 
Edward l's time, our posterior writers, with a view to make Mp 
that loss, having framed to themselves, as will afterwards 
appear, new schemes of our history very different from our 
more ancient writers, it could not be expected that great care 
would be taken of the remains of these ancient chronicles that 
did not agree with these new drafts of our history. So, at best^ 
such of our old chronicles or other historical monuments which 
had escaped the searches in King Edward's time, lay in the 
obscurity of some comer of the libraries of our churches and 
monasteries, with many other valuable ancient monxunents, oft- 
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times unknown to their possessois, till the seal of our new re- 
formers burnt down and destroyed the churohes and abbejrs, 
with their libraries and all that they contained, which had been 
till those times preserved* 

Some of these Iwhich I am here to account for are remains 
of that kind ; and though they are all veiy shorty yet^ being 
written before the year 1291, whilst our old annals were as yet 
aubsisting. and 80 beiiig ezlT^cted from or confonnablfi to thL. 
they appear to be the surest guides that we can follow in order 
to have a true account.of the ancient part of our histoiy. The 
few that I have met with of them will be printed in the 
appendix to this essay, with some other short ancient pieces 
relating to Scotland, of all which I shall here give a short 
account, beginning at these pieces which have been more than 
once already mentioned. 

I. The first piece is a kind of description of Albany, or 
of Scotland, on the north side of the Friths of Cluyd 
and Forth ; it bears in the MS. this tilde : D$ situ Albani gum 
in se figwram Jiominds hahet; quomodo fuit primitua in 
sepUm rtgionilms divisa; qwOrmque n(ymnibus antiquitua »U 
vocata, A a quibus inhabitata. This short treatise was written 
about the twelfth age, as appears by the authoi^s assuring us 
that he had a part of his information from Andrew, Bishop 
of Catness, who, according to the chronicle of Maylros, died 
AJ). 1185. 

I think that there is ground to believe that the author of this 
description was Giraldus Gambrensis, for I remember to have 
observed somewhere in his works that he promises to give a 
description of Albany or Scotland ; and Andrew, Bishop of 
Oatness, may have seen him in England in King David i.'s 
time, or in tibat of his grandchildren. King Malcolm or Eling 
William, for Andrew was already bishop aj). 1150 (as appears 
by a writ of the church of Glasgo). Besides this, several pas* 
sages of tins description are to be found, word for word, in 
Salph Higden'a Pdychronieany^ as being taken from a work iA 
Girald's, which it seems is now lost ; and ^the terms in which 
the author speaks of Bishop Andrew,^ and some other expres* 
sions in this piece, prove that the author of it was no Scotsman. 
Camden, in his last editions of the description of Scotland^ hath 
given an extract of this piece, having no doubt seen the M& 
from whence I c<9ied it in the Lord Burleigh's library. It is 
the same already mentioned,' which was bought up by order of 
M. Colbert, and is now, as I am informed, with the rest of the 
Colbertin less, in the king's library at Paris. The three foUow- 



^ PoljcIiraA. edit Beg. Gktle, pp. 185, 209. * Andreas natione Scottai. 
* Supra, p. 7i> 
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ing pieces axe in the same m&, which abo oontaint some other 
pieces relating to the histoiy of Britain. 

IL The second piece is entitled in the us.. Chronica de crir 
gine antiquorum Pietarum, I have already siven an aooount 
of it/ and have only to add that there is prefixed to it a kind | 
of preface, composed in part of passages of some British writers, 
and of Isidor of Seville, which seems not to answer the title of 
the piece in this preface, giving little or no true light into the 
origin of the Picts ; and it is so incorrectly written, that it is 
hani enough to make sense of some parts of it What is truly 
valuable is the body of the piece, being a chronicle, as it is 
called, or a catalogue of the seventy Pictish kings, from 
Cruithne to Constantin, with the rest of them, down to the 
union of the Pictish and Scotish kingdoms ; and the last 
part of it, as it hath been already observed, is the exactest 
account of the succession of the Pictish kings that is extant 

IIL The third piece is an extract of an ancient history or 
chronicle of eleven of the kings of Scotland, containing their 
succession, and a short account of their lives and chief actions, 
from the subjection of the Picts by King Keneth MacAlpin 
till the reign of King Keneth m., son to Malcolm i., during the 
space of about one hundred and thirty years. The only copy 
I have seen of this short chronicle is taken flx>m the same MS. 
as the former, whence also Camden hath quoted some passages. 
The history or chronicle from whence it hath been extracted 
appears evidently to have been origixudly written in the Oaelic 
or Irish language ; and the mention that it makes of the suc- 
cession and deaths of some kings of Ireland, as also some parti- 
culars that it contains (such as the confused manner in which 
it relates King Gregory's reign), all this makes me doubt 
whether it be not rather an extract of Scotish matters from 
some Irish chronicle than from a Scotish one. The Latin 
version, such as we have it in this only MS., is most barbarous, 
and every way imperfect, and written by an ignorant trans- 
criber that hath not known the Latin tongue, and by conse- 
quence is so incorrect that in some places no sense can be 
made of it. However, the piece containing some particulars 
of the Scotish history whidi are not to be met with in our 
common writers, and some remarkable passages, I shall give 
it, such as it is, entire in the appendix.' 

It was from this abstract that Camden had the famous pas- 
sage, * In hujus [Indulfi Begis] tempore oppidum Eden evacu- 
atum est, ac relictum est Scottis usque in hodiemum diem.' 
This passage was quoted from Camden first by Bishop Usher^ 
and after tiiem by some other English and Irish writers^ to 

' Supra^ p. 74. ' Append. Ko. S. 
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endeavour to prove that the Saxons were in possession of 
Lothian till King IndiQf s time, about the middle of the tenth 
age. But besides that, we luive an account from Oiialdus 
Cambrensis/ no £tiend to Hie SootSy and from other authors 
(probably as ancient as this anonymous writer), of whom 
Banulfus Cestrensis gives us extracts in his Polychronicon, 
that King Keneth MacAlpin, about one hundred years before 
tlus^ was master of all the tetritories from the friths to the 
Tweed ; that he had vanquished the Saxons six times. This 
same anonymous piece informs us also that King Keneth 
attacked the Saxons six times, that he possessed himself of 
Mayhos and Dunbar, and relates other advantages that our 
kings, predecessors to Indulf, had over the Saxons. So the 
most that can be made of this passage is, that the town Eden, 
or Edinburgh, had been taken from the Scots after King Ken- 
eth's time, and was rendered back to them in King Indulf s 
time. And, after all, we know nothing certain about the epoch 
nor of the authority of this extract 

I come now to give account of some other ancient pieces 
which have immediate relation to the question I am about to 
examine. They are written by Scotish authors, or rather ex- 
tracted from our ancient Scotish annals before the year 1291, 
when, as our historians relate, most of these annals perished in 
King Edward i.'s tima 

IV. The first, which is the fourth in the appendix, is en- 
titled, in the same us. above mentioned, Craniea Begum Scot- 
iorum cccxv. annarum. It contains the series or names of our 
kings, with their lineal descent, and the years of their reigns, 
from King Feigns, son of Erch, till King William in the twelfth 
age, in whose time it was written or extracted, as appears by 
its ending precisely at the first year of his reign and with his 
genealogy, which it carries up, as all' the others of this kind do, 
to Noah. This genealogical series is entirely conformable to 
that which is contained in all our Scotish writers already men- 
tioned,' before the new genealogy given by Boece appeared. 
From Malcolm Keanmore down to King William, this gives 
some particulars of the lives of our kings and of their children ; 
and it gives groimd to conjecture that the author of it was a 
monk of Maylros, or had some relation to that abbey. The 
date of cccxv. annantm, at the end of the title of this small 
chronicle, seems to respect either the number of years from 
the b^;iiming of King Feigns Mac Erch to the union of the 
Pictish and Scotish monarchy, or from this union to the first 
year of King William's reign. 

1 Polychron. edit Galu. pp. 194, 209, 210. 
* Supra, pp. 141, 142. 
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Y. The fifth ancient piece in the appendix is another chrono- 
logical series of the kings of Scots, witn their descent and yeais 
of their reigns, from Fergus, the son of £rch. It ends the thiid 
year of King Alexander iil, a.d. 1251. There is ins«1»d in it 
a catalogue of the Pictish kings. This series is taken from 
one of the most ancient and most authentic historical monu- 
ments of Scotland, the register of the prioiy of St. Andrews, 
-fol. 46. It was sent to me some years ago, with some other 
extracts of that register or chartulary, by the late Sir Bobeit 
Sybbald, M.D., a most zealous person for collecting all ancient 
monuments of the Scotish history that he could find. It is 
worth remaxking, 1st, that Sir Bobert sent me aloi^ wiUi it 
this caution or advice, to wit, that it was of little or no use to 
prove the antiquity of the Scotish monarchy ; meaning that it 
could not serve to prove the scheme of our monarchy as set 
down by H. Boece and our other later historians, of which Sir 
Bobert was very f ulL 2d. It is no less to be remarked that 
this catalogue itself, being registered among the records and 
charters of that ancient church, is a full proof of its being held 
authentic at the time it was written, that is, A.D. 1251, whilst 
our ancient annals and monuments of history were yet in being, 
and forty years before the searches made in King Edward's tima 

The certainty of the succession of our Sin^ contained in 
this register is confirmed by the account we have of them from 
Winton, and from James Gray, who both of them had their 
information from the same records of St Andrews, as we shall 
have occasion to observe more at length afterwards. It was 
from the extracts of this register of St. Andrews that the pas- 
sages set down in Sir James Dalrymple's collectiona were 
extracted; and with the extracts sent to me by Sir Bobert 
Sybbald, the foUo of the register was marked whence eaeh 
extract was taken. As every great church had several of these 
chartularies or registers, this register of St. Andrews was 
difierent from another valuable one already mentioned,' in 
which these catalogues of our kings are not set down, as not 
belonging to the subject, which concerns only the temporal 
lands and rights of that church. 

In this series or catalogue of our kings contained in this 
register of St. Andrews, from Keneth MacAlpin downward, 
there is a short account of the death and burial-place and of 
some of the actions of our kings ; and this last part of the 
series is entirely the same, word for word, with anotiier chrono- 
logical account of our kings from Keneth MacAlpin, contained 
in a MS. of the Cotton Library (Vitellius, A. 20). It is also 
conformable to another chronological account of the same kings, 

^ Penes Com. de Paiuntire. 
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in verse, and printed at the end of Heiress' chionicle. Now 
this conformity of several ancient accounts of our kings, written 
by different hands, and preserved in different places, proves 
the account of them to be true, because they agree one with 
another. 

VI. A sixth piece is a short Latin chronicle, in verse or 
rhyme, subjoined to most of the copies of the Scotichrameon. 
There is an entire copy of it at the end of the Scotichron. MS. 
Colleg. Scot. Paris., without those interpolations which are in 
some other copies. This chronicle gives a very different account, 
both of the beginning of the Scotish monarchy and ol the suc- 
cession of the first kings, from the chronicle of John Fordun ; 
and in every thing it differs from him it agrees as to the names 
and number of kings with the fourth and fifth chronological 
series of our kings which I have already mentioned. It con- 
sists of eleven chapters ; and though at first it would appear 
to be one continued piece, it is really composed of at least two 
distinct parts, written in different ages, as the preface to it 
insinuates, and the tenor of the poem proves, — the first part 
being written veteri metro, in ancient metre or verse, as the 
preface calls it, and the last parts in new verse of the same 
sort of metre : Jk novo ad proposiivm reipondevUe. 

The first part, consisting of eight chapters, was written in 
Alexander ii. or iii.'8 time ; for the author, after relating King 
William's death, before he speaks . of his son Alexander u., 
begins the ninth chapter with these words : 

• 

' Hacteniu hoc dicta noyi per chronica scripta 
A modo quae noyi scriptis describere yoyL 

So all this part of the chronicle was composed wMLst our old 
annals as yet subsisted — ^that is, before the year 1291. 

The last part was composed about the year 1448, by a new 
hand, in order to bring down the succession to the time of 
King James u., who then reigned. 

In general, the first three chapters of this chronological 
poem contain a rude draft of the vulgar traditions of the Scots 
in those times concerning their remote antiquities, — ^their 
coming from Egypt to Spain, from thence to Ireland, and so to 
Albany. The fourth chapter gives some accoimt of the Pictish 
monarchy in Albany. The fifth mentions the beginning of the 
Scotish monarchy in Albany. The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
chapters give the series of tiie kings from Fergus, son of &ch, 
till the death of King William, with the years of each reign. 
The ninth and tenth chapters contain the succession of our 
kings fiK)m King William's death till the reign of King Bobert 
the Brace. The eleventh cluster brings down the series from 
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Bobcrt the Brace till King James IL, who, the author of this 
last addition says, was s evontoaa jean of age whan he com- 
posed it, which answers to the year 1448. 

Besides these six ancient pieces, which will he found in the 
appendix, there are some few other monuments of the Sootish 
history in posterior times, already puhlished, which also were^ 
written before A.D. 1391 ; such as the Chronide of Maylrot^ 
which ends A.D. 1270. But the series of our longs contained 
in it reaches no higher up than the year 731, where Bede left 
off his history, and where his chronicle begins ; and even this 
series of our kings (which be^s only at the death of King 
Ewan in the eighth age) is not of the first hand, in which the 
rest of the MS. of the chronicle in the Cotton library is written, 
as the learned editor hath remarked, but of a later hand, and 
inserted very negligently and incorrectly, especially as to the 
chronology. The first author of this chronide is all English, 
and gives but short bints of Scotish matters till the time of 
King Alexander i. and King David i., except one leaf, which 
in the original MS. is of a hand about one hundred years more 
ancient than that of the chronicle itself. This leaf is abruptly 
inserted in the original Ma, and interrupts the thread of the 
chronology, as may be seen, p. 158, lib. 27, of the printed copy, 
where thi3 leaf begins: 'Malcolmus filius Dunecan suscepit 
regnum Scotise jure hsereditario,' eta This old writ ends p. 
159, lib. 3, with the death of King Malcolm iv., A.D. 1165, 
when it was written. 

The chronicle itself contains a good series of Scotish affidrs, 
from the time of the second foundation or restoration of 
Maykos, A.D. 1136, by S. David R. i. 

The title of the chronicle in the printed edition, where it is 
said, iTuihoaiaper ahbatem de Iht/ndraynan^ is a wrong reading 
of the word inehoavit, instead of mtUtuzvit abbas de Dmdrayiuin 
in the original, in a character of a later hand. Our country is 
obliged to the late Dr. GkJe for the edition of this chronicle, 
which is in the first volume of the XV. Scriptares Anglias^ and 
to him likewise for the first edition of Fordun in the second 
volume. 

Another very short chronicle, written in King Malcolm iv. 
or King William's time, is printed in the Anglia Sacra, and 
entitled Chrtmieon S. Cruets de Edynburgh; but it contains 
littie of Scotish matters till King David l's tima 

Another piece of our history, written before the year 1291, 
is a poem in Latin, containing the elegies or epitaphs of our 
kings ; being a short account of their lives and deaths, from 
Keneth, the first monarch of all Scotiand or Albany. It is 
inserted by a later hand in the MS. of Maylros chronicle in the 
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Cotton library^ and published alone by itself, at the end of the 
printed edition. This copy comes no farther down than the 
death of King Malcolm iv. Bat there is another copy of it in 
a MB. of the l^xileian library, that brings the succession down 
to the beginning of the reign of Alexander m., at which time 
it was written, as is clear fi^m the last verses of it : 

'Alxzaiidkb in. 

' Komen habet patria, ntinam patrii acta aequatnr. 
FUina Albanica qui modo aceptra tenet.' 

These are all the remains that I have as yet met with of 
Scotish chronicles or history written before the year 1291. 
I do not mention here the remains of our ecclesiastical monu- 
ments, these not belonging properly to this fiist essay ; but an 
accoimt of some of them hath been already occasionally given ^ 
in this essay. 

Sec. II. — Of Secords or Monuments of our AncUnt ffisiory, 
written einee the year 1291^ and he/ore the publishing of 
FordwCs Chronide. 

Although we had no other proofs of the loss of our histories 
and records in the year 1291, and of the ignorance of the 
ancient state of the Scots in Britain which ensued upon that 
loss, it would but too evidently appear by the uncertainty in 
which our countrymen were at that time, and the contradictory 
accounts they give of the state of the north of Britain in ancient 
times ; and those not baiely private writers, but men of the 
best figure, selected on purpose to defend the cause of the 
whole kingdom in one of the most solemn debates that we ever 
had, and that before the pope ; in a word, the whole body of 
the nation, bishops, nobles, and commons, in their memorials 
and letters upon this occasion. There are yet remaining three 
public pieces, presented to the pope in the name of the Scotish 
nation, in which the sentiments that they had in that age of 
their antiquities, profane and sacred, do appear. 

To understand the subject of those pieces, it is necessaiy to 
observe that, upon King Edward i.'s claiming the superiority 
of Scotland, and invading the kingdom, the Scots had recourse 
to the pope, Boniface vm., and sent to Borne three procurators — 
to wit, William, aichdean of Lothians,' Baldred Bisset, and 
W. Eglisham, as their deputies, to represent their jmevances, 
and Mek remedy, carrying with them such proofe of their 
freedom and independency as they had yet remaining. 

Upon which the pope wrote to King Edward (27th June 
1199) monitory letters, by which, supposing Scotland to be a 

^ Bupra, p, 8S0, ete. * Fordon, Contiiiiiat edit Haam. p. 796. 
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fief of the see of Borne, and proving the liberfy and inde- 
pendency of that kingdom by bulls and charters in King 
Edward's father Henry iil's time^ and in his own, at the same 
time the pope summoned King Edward to send procuratora to 
Borne in six months to defend his claim, declaring all he 
should in the meantime enterprise against ScotLand to the 
contrary, null and of no efPect 

King Edward let pass above a year and a half without any 
answer, and then being pressed, caused first his nobles (12th 
February 1301)' to answer, that Scotland was not a fief of the 
apostolical see, but of England, and that they would not sufier 
their king to answer or send procurators to Borne upon this 
debate, etc. At kst Edward himself answered (7th May 1 301),' 
endeavouring to prove the subjection of the Scots to the 
English by a long deduction, beginning from Brutus, Alban- 
actus, etc. 

These letters being communicated by the pope's orders to 
the Scotish agents stul at Borne, they sent them to Scotland, 
to the council of the kingdom, who caused answers to be drawn 
up in haste {cum festinatione)^ and sent them back to their 
agents at Borne, with instructions bearing this title: L 'In- 
structiones * prselatorum, baronum, & consulum Scotis misss 
ad curiam Bomanam contra Edwardum regmn Anglise.' 

Besides this, Baldred Bisset, one of the chief of these agents, 
answered Edward's reasons apart by another memorial, with 
this title*: II. 'Processus^ ductus in curia Bomana perprocura- 
tores regni Scotiae & specialiter per M. Baldredum Biset juiis- 
peritum & clericum notabilem contra figmenta regis Anglisa' 

Both tliese pieces may be seen at length in the Scatxehrani' 
eon MS., and in the exact new editions of Fordun by M. Heame ; 
and both of them, on occasion of King Edward's tunning up 
to Brutus, and the other ancient British stories, give us an 
account of the notion the Scots had then of their own high 
antiquities, rather by tradition and hearsay than by monu- 
ments of history, of which it appears that before this time 
they had been generally deprived ; and in the hurry and con- 
fusion matters were in, they had not leimre to consult such 
remains as they might have of them, for the continuator of 
Fordun (as I said) remarks that they were drawn up in haste, 
cum fe^incUiane, and the circumstances of the time required 
expedition. 

III. The third piece remaining of these dark times, betwixt 
the year 1291 and the publishing of Fordun's history, con- 
cerning the remote antiquities of the Scots, is the famous 

1 Fordan, Contmnat. edit Heam. pp. 984, 806, ' Ibid. p. 809. 

* Ibid. p. 835. « Ibid. p. 883. 
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letter of the Scotish nobility to Pope John ZXIL, dated the 6th 
of August 1320, and often published.^ 

Now as to the substance of these tibree pieces, written betwizt 
the year 1291 and the publishing the history of John Fordun ; 
in the first placoi it must be a^mowledged that the liberties 
and independency of the crown of Scotland from England 
(which is the main scope of these memorials and letter of the 
Scots) ave maintained with great vigour, and supported with 
better documents and giouiKk than could well have been 
expected in such times, and afier the loss the Scots had 
suffered (as they justly complain) of their ancient monuments, 
and of the best proofs of their liberties. 

As to the accounts they give of their remote antiquities, 
they are much Ibe same in substance with those given in the 
Chronicon ByAnUcum^ abeady mentioned, which contains an 
abridgment of the traditions of the Scots on that subject, such 
as they were believed to be commonly in the thirteenth age. 
But those remote antiquities being only incident matters to the 
chief subject of the debate of the Scots about their indepen- 
dency on England, they are only occasionally mentioned in the 
memorials and letter to the pope, not to be behind-hand with 
King Edward, who had valued himself on his having succeeded 
by a long desoent of kings to Brutus, LDcrinus, etc., and as 
having entered in their ti^ts over the northern inhabitants of 
Britain. Besides that, the accoimts that the Scots deliver in 
these pieces were drawn up, as hath been remarked, in so 
great hBBte that they had not leisure in the hurry of war to 
examine them maturely, or consult those that were most 
versed in the antinuities of the nation, but were obliged to set 
down such notioins of them as their memory or popular 
tradition furnished them with, and at the same time to give 
them tiie most favourable tura they could, to the honour and 
advantage of their nation beyond the English. In a word, 
those productions of the Scots, I mean as to their remote 
antiquities, ought to be considered, such as they truly were, as 
the pleadings of advocates^ who commonly make no great 
difficulty to advance with great assurance all that makes for 
the advantage of their cause or clients, though they have but 
probable grounds and sometimes but bare conjectures to go 
upon. 

It must not, then, be wondered at, that we meet with in these 
productions of the Scots, and others of those times, many 
particulars concerning our remote antiquities very different 

^ In Dr. Burnet's Collection of Recorda, in the History of the English 
Reformation, in M. Anderson's Independency, and in M. Heame's edition of 
Fordna, p. 787* 
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from what moie ancient documents contain, and some notions 
quite new and singular. Now it is to be observed that, though 
tuey were only broached in haste, in order to serve the present 
turn, yet some of these notions having been taken up by 
posterior writers, and made the foundations of new schemes of 
our history, it is necessarv to give some account of the more 
singular particulars that tnose pieces contain. 

Ist. The instructions of the states insinuate, Soota herself, 
Pharaoh's daughter, came to Scotland (bringing along with her 
some of the inhabitants of Ireland as she pwied\ together with 
her son Ere ; from whose name, and that of his father Gathelus, 
the first lands that the Soots possessed in Britain were called 
Argadia, or rather ErcgathcyL 2d. The letter of the nobility 
insinuates that the Scots came from Spain straight to Britain, 
without mentioning Ireland. 3d. These pieces tell us that 
from the first coming of the Scots to Britain, the old name of 
Albania was changed into that of Scotia (from Scota), which 
the Scots, say thev, thenceforth kept up with an uninterrupted 
possession of their independency, whilst the south of Britain 
changed many names and masters. (To be sure, our Highland 
seanachies were not consulted in this account of the abolishing 
the name of Albany in those first times, since the Highlanders 
still retain it to this day.) 4th. As to Christianity, the in- 
structions inform us that the Scots received it four hundred 
years — ^Baldred's process says five hundred years — ^before the 
English, which would come up to the year one hundred of 
Christ. And the nobility's letters seemed to say that the 
Scots embraced Christianity among the first after Christ's 
resurrection and ascension. 

5th. The instructions and process aifirm, that in consequence 
of our Christianity, and afterwards by the famous donation of 
the Emperor Constantine, Scotland became a fief of the Church 
of Rome; and they are at great pains to prove, by all the 
arguments they could think of, their immediate dependence on 
the see of Bome in temporals; but withal thev do not so much 
as insinuate that ever any of our kings submitted his kingdom 
to the pope in temporals, as indeed there was never any such 
thing heard of in Scotland. The truth is that the Scots at 
this time (eirea jLD. 1300), being divided among themselves, 
were grievously oppressed by King Edward, and but faintly 
assisted by the French ; so, expecting no relief from abroad 
but from the pope and the censures of the church, they make 
use of all arguments that could move him to exert his power 
against King Edward; and therefore they plead merit at his 
hands, by their being a most ancient people, among the first 
that embraced Christianity, and moxe yet^ by their being 
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Vassals to the pope, from which they inferred that King 
Edward's claiming superiority over them was a sacrilegious 
invasion of the rights of the apostolical see, which was therefore 
more strictly obliged to protect theuL In a word, they con- 
sidered that the pope lying at such a distance from them> their 
having some dependence on him, even in temporals, was incom- 
parably better and less borthensome than to be vassals to King 
Edwaixl, so heavy upon them, and so nigh at hand in the same 
island. Upon the whole, they say all that men in a stress will 
say to serve a turn, without examining matters so nicely. 
And for a proof that all this was merely the effect of their 
present pressures, when those were once over, and King 
Bobert the Bruce's victorious arms had shaken off the English 
yoke, there is never a word more to be found of the kingdom's 
being a fief of the Church of Borne in the nobility's letter to 
Pope John xxn. (a.d. 1320), nor at any time after; but they 
think it enough to call themselves the humble and devout sons 
of the pope, and the kingdom and patrimony of St Andrew^ 
brother to St Peter, and their special patron; being well 
assured that none of St Andrew's successors would daim any 
vassalage on them. 

6th. But the most remarkable thing to be met with in these 
memorials, and the most material to the subject we are now 
about, is that in them we find, for the first time in any piece 
I have yet met with, mention of ancient kings of Scots in 
Britain befinre the fifth or sixth age. This became a bottom for 
posterior writers to work upon. And thus far as to the second 
class of the monuments of our ancient history. 

IV. But before we come to the third dass, we have as yet 
two writers to mention. The one is Andrew Winton, who, 
though he probably outlived Fordun, yet he wrote before 
Fordun's chronicle was published, and certainly had never seen 
his work, and so belongs properly to this second class of the 
monuments of the Scotish history, written after the year 1291, 
and before the publishing Fordun's chronicle, which, though 
written in the reign of King Sobert n. or m., was not pub- 
lished tUl that of King James IL 

Andrew Winton was a canon regular of St Andrews, and 
prior of Lochleven. He wrote a chronicle in Scotish metre 
during the end of the reign of King Bobert m. and beginning 
of that of King James L There are in the roister or ch^ula^ 
of the priory of St Andrews^ several authentic acts or public 
instruments of Andrew Winton, as prior of Lochleven, from the 
year 1395 till 1413. What precise year he died in I do not 
find His work is divided into nine books. The first five 

^ Penes Comitem de Famnnie. 
T 
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contain a kind of abstract of universal histoiy, intermixed with 
such lame accounts of the Picts and Scots as the author had 
met with, till the reign of Eeneth MacAlpin in the ninth aga 
From the sixth book forwards he is more full on the Sootish 
affairs, and in the three last books he gives almost a continued 
history of Scotish matters, from Malcolm Keanmore till the 
beginning of the reign of King James L, where his chronicle 
ends, about the year 1408. 

The character of this writer (as, indeed, of most writers of 
that age) is to set down with simplicity, and almost without 
any examination, whatever he found proper to his subject in 
former writers, or in the common traditions of the times in 
which he lived, about the matters of which he treats. By 
consequence, the chief thing we may learn from Winton is 
what notions the Scots had of their origin, of the b^inning of 
their monarchy, and of the other antiquities of Scots and Flcts 
in the end of the fourteenth age, before the publishing Fordun's 
chronicle. 

As to the Scotish antiquities, Winton, in his first five books, 
gives us the genealogy of our kings in the different ages, from 
Noah till Fergus, son of Erch, the same that all our ancient 
writers before Boece contain. He tells the story of Grathelgas 
or Ctatheyrs marrying Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, fr^m 
whom the Scots were so called; his coming to Spain; that 
Simon Breac, about thirty-three generations from Gathelgas 
or Gatheyl, and twenty-two from Milesdespain or Milesius, 
came from Spain to Ireland, and began there the kingdom of 
the Scots, bringing with him the fatel stone. That the Scots 
came from Ireland to the north of Britain about four hundred 
and forty years before the incarnation. 

But what is very remarkable, he takes no particular notice 
of Fergus, son of Feradach, called King Fej^us L by Foidun 
and his followers, but sets down his bare name, without any 
mark of distinction, among the other names in that genealogy 
of our kings. But as to Fergus, the son of Erch, whom he calls 
Fergus the Great, Winton informs us that it was he who 
carried over the famous stone from Ireland to the north of 
Britain, and who became the first king of the Scots in this 
island, as it will further appear when we come to examine that 
matter. 

Among many other MSS. which I have seen of this chronicle 
of Winton, there is one belonging to the king's library (now 
joined in with the Cotton library) at London (num. 16, D. xx.) 
that appears to me the most entire and most valuable of them 
alL It is written upon strong paper intermixed with .vellum 
from place to place, and, by the form and character of it, seems 
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to hare been ^mtten towards the b^inning of the fifteenth 
century, near the author's time. But what is most valuable in 
this copy is, that it appears to be the last review and edition 
(if I may speak so) that Winton made of his chronicle, con- 
taining seveml corrections, additions, and alterations made in 
it upon better information. 

The most material addition that this copy^ contains is a 
complete chronology or series of the kings of Scots from 
Fergus, son of Erch, with the years of their reigns, down to 
Eochad-Einneval (Mac Dongard-Mac Domnuil-Bric, called by 
our modem writers Eugen. v.) This series is not in another 
very ancient MS. of this chronicle in the Cotton library,' nor 
in any other that I have hitherto met with. It is taken from 
the records of St. Andrews, whereof Winton was a canon, as 
appears by ite conformity to the series in the appendix,* taken 
from a register or chartulary of that church, and to that of 
James Gray, both taken from the same records of that ancient 
church. This first part of that series in Winton being so rare, 
I shall give it in his own language with the rest of Uie pieces 
in the appendix.^ The following part of that series of our 
kings, which begins Book vi chap. 1, being intermixed with 
the rest of the history, and in dl the other copies of that 
chronicle, I shall not follow it 

As to corrections or retrenchments that Winton hath made 
in this last review of his chronicle, one of the most remarkable 
is that Winton, it seems, hath been advised by persons more 
skilled in history, after the first editions of his chronicle 
appeared, to leave out what he had advanced in the first 
drafts of it, that Fergus-mac-Erch (whom in all his drafts of 
it, first and last, he still makes the first king of Scoto) began 
his reign about two hundred and forty years before Crujrtbie, 
the first king of the Picto, who, according to him, began only 
about two hundred years before the incarnation, whereas he 
had made the reign of Feigus-mac-Erch, first king of the Scots, 
to begin about four hundred and forty years before the birth 
of Christ. We may elsewhere have occasion to observe the 
intricacy into which this drove him ; for there being but ten or 
eleven generations, according to the old genealogy universally 
received, betwixt Fergus-mac-Erch and Eeneth MacAlpin, who 
lived in the ninth century, the placing Fergus-mac-£rch*8 
reign four hundred years before the incarnation was followed 
by this absurdity, tiiat ten or twelve generations behoved to 
extend to twelve centuries. Winton himself had observed* 

^ Chron. Winton. Bibliothec. Begin Lond. book 4, o. 8. 

* BibL Cotton Nero, D. zi. * Append. No. 6. * Append. No. 7. 

• Wint Chion. fol. S7, 4S, etc. BibL Cott "Seto, D. zL 
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this in the first drafts of his chronicle ; and after nseless 
efiforts to get rid of it, he is forced at last to leave it to others, 
or rather to give it up, and to own that the Picts were already 
reigning in Albany before Fergus-mac- Erch, first king of the 
Scots, began to reign. It seems that Winton was advised to 
omit all this in the last review and correction of his chronicle, 
where accordingly we meet no more with it 

As to Pictish matters, he brings down their settlement and 
beginning of their monarchy two hundred years later than that 
of the Scots, as it was usual with all the other Scotish writers 
to bring it as low as they could, in order to give the Scots 
a preference of antiquity before the Picts, as it hath been 
observed ;^ for which reason Winton tells us that the Picts 
settled in Britain two hundred years only before the incarna- 
tion, that their kingdom lasted about one thousand and sixty 
years, and that they were subdued by Keneth MacAlpin, aj>. 
843. He gives us the names of the Pictish kings, from 
Cruythne, their first king, much in the same manner as the 
extract of the register of St Andrews contains them. 

The other writer who belongs to this second class is Mr. 
James Gray, a public notary, and priest of the diocese of 
Dimblane. He was a person of character in his time, being 
successively secretary to the two first archbishops of St 
Andrews after Patrick Graham ; to wit, to William Schevez, and 
to Prince James, Duke of Boss, brother to King James iv. 

There is extant, in the hands of the learned M. John Keir, 
professor of Greek in the Boyal College of the old town of 
Aberdeen, a collection of pieces made hf this James Gray for 
his own use, and fitted to his calling, which M. Eerr was 
pleased to communicate to me. Among other curious pieces 
in this collection there is a short chronicle, in which, after 
setting down a short account of the five first ages of the world, 
according to the common calculation of those times, there 
follows, with the title of Cronica brevis, in the first place, a 
genealogy of the kings of Scotland, from Adam down to King 
James iv., just the same that is given by all other writers that 
treat of it before the new genealogy produced by Hector Boece 
appeared. This genealogy inserted by James Gray, as it difiers 
entirely, as well as all the old ones, as we have seen, from 
that of Boece, so it agrees with all the old ones, except in 
mistakes and faults of copyists, whereof the chief are that 
the transcriber, by mistake, takes sometimes the surnames in 
the genealogy for a new name, and so multiplies by conse- 
quence the descents or the generations, by making one descent 
of the name and another of the surname, thus: instead of 

^ Supra, pp. Si, 85, etc. 
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Eakak or Eaehach Mimremore, cugv^JUvuB fmJt Erch^ cvgusJUvm 
Fergus, etc., he has read, Eakak eujvs JUiua fuU Munre, cnijvA 
JUius fwU Erth more, etc. At other times, by a contrary 
mistake, he joins two names or descents in one, thus : instead 
of Fargo or Fergus, cujus JUias fwU Maynus, cufus JUius fuit, 
etc., as it is in all other copies of that genealogy, he hath Forgo 
Magrvus (reading g for y, and joining two names) evjus JUius 
Juit, etc. 

In the next place, James Gray, though he supposes (accord- 
ing to a tradition received among the Scots, as we have seen, 
from about the twelfth age) that they came to Britain four 
hundred and forty-three years before the incarnation, and 
insinuates, as Winton doth, that they had kings from the 
beginning, or that their kingdom began with their first settle- 
ment in Britain, Notandum quod rtgnv/m Scotics incepU ante 
incamaiioTieni, b.g. 443, which was an opinion received among 
the Scots since the debates before Pope Boniface vm. against 
Eang Edward L about their independency, as we have seen 
elsewhere ; yet when James Gray comes to set down the series 
of the kings of Scotland, he follow3 exactly the extracts of the 
ancient Scotish chronicles, such as they were long before these 
debates with King Edward L ; it being manifest, by the text 
of the chronicle or abstract of our chronicles that James Gray 
had before him, that it was written during the reign of King 
William, and before the end of the twelfth age, from these 
words, where, giving an account of the number of years that 
the Scots had reigned since the end of the Pictish kingdom, or 
its union with Uiat of the Scots, he says it was omy three 
hundred and thirty-seven years and five months: Summa 
Scatorum post Pictos 337 ann. & 5 mens. Now, whatever 
year be assigned to the end of the Pictish monarchy, whether 
839, as Fordun reckons, or 842, as it seems more probable, the 
epoch of the chronicle that James Gray copied will be towards 
the end of the twelfth age, aj>. 1176 or 1169, during the reign 
of King William. And tUs copy of James Gray, t^ng faults 
of transcribers, which are many, especially in slipping over 
some few of the kings' names, and in the numerical ciphers of 
the years of some reigns, agrees perfectly with the extract 
already mentioned of the old roister of St. Andrews, in the 
series of the kings of the Scots and Picts, and in the order in 
which they place them. Both of them begin with these words : 
' Feigus fiUus Erch primus regnavit in Scotia tribus annis ultra 
Dromalbain, etc.; Dovenghart fiL Fergus quinque annis 
r^^avit ; CongaL fiL Dovenghart,' etc, and continue down the 
succession till King Alpin, of whom they both give the same 
account in the same words : 'Alpin filius Heoghed annuine 3 
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annis regnavit Hie oodstis est in Gkdwatbea postqiiam earn 
penitus destroxit & devastavit Et hinc translatain est regnum 
Sc5otoni2n in regnum PictonmL' 

After that, both the register and James Gray set down the 
catal(^e or series of the Pictish kings, b^iinning hoiii in the 
same words: 'Cnithnie fiL Kynne clemens judex aocepit 
monarchiam Pictorum & 50 an. Tegnsmt* etc ; and both finish 
them in the same manner : ' Drost or Durst, fil. Ferat 3 annis 
regnavit. Hie occisus est apud Forteviot: secundum alios 
apud Sconam a Scottish And then they both resume the 
series or catalogue of the Scotish kings, from Keneth Mae- 
AlpiQ, in the same words, thus : * EinaUi MacAlpin xvi. ann. 
regn. super Scotos destructis Pictis & mortuus est in Forteviot 
& sepultus in Yona insula : ubi tres filii Erch scilicet Fergus, 
Loam & Oengus sepulti fuerunt. Hie mira calliditate duxit 
Scotos de Argadia in terram Pictorum.' From this Kynath or 
Keneth, the first king after the union, they both cany down 
the catalogue of the kings of Scotland ; to wit, the roister of 
St. Andrews till the second or third year of King Alexander 
III., about which time it was written, and James Gray till 
Malcolm Keanmore, where perhaps the chronicle whence he 
extracted it ended. And after giving a short ecclesiastical 
kind of chronology, he resumes that of the Scotish kings at 
Malcolm Keanmore, and carries it down to his own time. 

By all this it appears that either James Gray hath copied the 
register of St. Andrews, or, which is more likely, that both he 
and the register have followed the same original — that is, the 
records of St. Andrews, which James Gray had a fair oppor- 
tunity of doing during his abode several years in t^at city as 
secretary to two archbishops, which gave him ready access to 
all that had been preserved of records in that ancient church. 
And thus the agreeing testimony of these two writers confirm 
each other, and assure us of the series and succession of the 
Scotish kiiags, such as they were contained in their ancient 
annals and histories before the year 1291. 

I cannot finish this account of James Gray without taking 
notice that he is probably the same person mentioned at ihe 
end of the second book of the MS. Scotichraniean (one of the 
fullest of that kind) belonging to the honourable family of 
Panmure. The wordB of this MS. are : ' Explicit liber secundus 
Scotichronicon 9 Januar. in Edinburg. oppido, A.D. 1480, per 
me magnum Macculloch,' (and in another hand) ' & per me 
Jacobum Gray illuminatus.' If this was the same James 
Gray, author of the aforesaid catalogue of our kings, as both 
this date and the name make me thmk it was, then in that 
case it would appear that either this catalogue oi our kings 
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xnust have been extracted by liim before he saw John Fordnn's 
chronicle ; or if after he saw it, which is more likely, we most 
suppose that he looked upon the records whence he took his 
catalogue as of greater authority than Fordun's chronicle, since 
in the names, succession, and chronology of our kings, he hath 
followed these records preferably to Fordun. And thus far as 
to our writers of the second class. 

Sbg. III. — Of Jolm Fordwfiy of hds CorUinuatars and Followers, 
wad other Writers of our Aneient History, till the year 1526. 

We have already given an account of John Fordun,^ and of 
the occasion of his compiling the Scotish history, and we shall 
again have further occasion elsewhere to treat of him. At 
present it suffices to remark that he wrote in the reigns of 
Robert ii. or m., but that it appears that his history was 
not published or much known tiU afterwards; that Walter 
Bowmaker, abbot of Inchcolm, made additions to it and 
a continuation of it in the reign of King James n. This 
chronicle was followed on or continued by several others, — 
such as Patrick Eussel, a Carthusian monk ; Macculloch, canon 
o^Scoon ; and in general all our other monastery books (except 
that of Maylros), such as Liber PaslateTisis, Cwprtftms, Seoviensis, 
etc., were nothing else but copies of Fordun till the death of 
Ejng David I., with some few interpolations of their own, and 
a continuation of his history down to the death of King James 
I. ; and these copies of Fordun, with the continuation, is what 
is called Scotichronicon. Of all which there were also several 
abridgments, whereof a large account may be found in Dr* 
Nicholson's Scotish historical library, and in M. Heam's 
remarks and appendixes to his edition of Fordun, to which I 
refer for brevity. 

II. To this third class of our writers ought to be referred a 
H8. chronicle of Scotland, translated from Latin into French by 
one Grem. Domate, and dedicated to John, Duke of Albany, in 
the year of our Lord 1519. This MS. belongs to the library of 
the abbey of St. Geneoveve in Paris. It is in folio, marked M. 2. 
It is a very literal translation into French of Fordun, with the 
same continuator which, in the Bodleian Library, Cod. MS. 
3888, bears the title of Bishop Elphinston's history. But it 
would seem by this Ma that the original was written by order 
of the Abbot of Dunfermline, and prol^bly the copy that Domate 
made use of belonged to that abbey. 

This translator hath made many mistakes in his translation, 
and the copy is very defective. What seems most remarkable 

^ Supra, ^ 123« 
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in it is an appendix in eight leaves on yellum, Gontaining 8 
kind of abridgment of the ^otish histoij, with pictures of tiie 
kings, from Galahel or Gteythel and Scota downwards, in very 
coarse miniatnre. And here we have a first essay of the names 
of these ancient kings of Scots that are said to have preceded 
King Fergus, son of Erch. Their names> according to this writer, 
are as follows : — 

1. Galahel or Gaythel, and Scota; 2. Hiber; 3. Himec ; 4. 
Konael; 5. Micelium (Milesius); 6. Bartbdon; 7. Another 
Micelio; 8. Simon Breac; 9. Ethac Bothsay ; 10. Fergus; 11. 
Bether; 12. Maher; 13. Anonyme; 14. Jayr; 15. Eteorac, in 
the time of Dioclesian; 16. Phaleg, in the time of Carausins ; 
17. Eugenius; 18. Hurgust (who was king of the Picts, other- 
wise ccdled Eubotha) ; 19. Fergus (this was Fergus zi., son of 
Erch) ; and from him he continues the ordinaiy names of the 
kings as in Fordun, with their pictures, till King James i. ; 
but as the number of kings he mentions before Fergus n. is 
far short of the forty-five which Fordun says we had, so they 
are very different names and personages from those forty that 
Boece fotmd about six years after Domate, in his famous mss. of 
Veremund, etc. However, we may observe by this that attempts 
were made to fill up this gap of the history before Fengus il 
which Fordun and his continuators had left All of them, 
though they tell us there were forty-five kings before Fergus n.» 
yet they neither give us any account of them, nor so much as 
their names, except of three, Fergus i., Bether, and Eugenius. 

III. To this third class of our writers belongs also John 
Major's histoiy, it being a short abridgment of Fordun or of 
some of his continuators, intermixed with an abstract of the 
English history, and with many reflections and scholastic rea- 
sonings of Mb own. It gives us no further account of the 
forty-five kings before Fergus li. than Fordun. It was printed 
very incorrectly at Paris, ajd. 1521, whilst the author was 
absent in Scotland. Among other errors of copyists, or of the 
print in John Major's printed histoiy, ought without doubt to 
be reckoned this passage, lib. 2, c .1 : *■ Inter hunc Fergusium 
filium Erth & primum Fergusium filium Ferchardi quindecim 
Scotorum erant reges, & ultra septingentorum annorum tem- 
pus/ etc., for aU the copies of Fordun (whereof Miyor is only 
an abstract) have forty-five kings ; and in Major's own account, 
in the following seven hundred years from Feigus n. till Edgar, 
there are fifty-one kings, that is, above thrice fifteen. So this 
must be visibly a mistake of the ciphers 15 for 45, either in 
Major's copy or in that which he followed^ which the publisher 
hath printed at length by mistake. 

lY. To the same class pught to be reduced a short abridg- 
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ment of the Scotish history, by the title of Brevis Chronica, 
annexed to Winton's chronicle MS. in the Lawyers' Library at 
EdinburgL This short chronicle begins with Gathelas and 
Scota, and brings down the history to the reign of King Bobert 
II. Though the author lived after Boece, and even after his 
translator Bellenden, yet, as to our remote antiquities, and all 
that passed before Fergus n., he is to be classed among the 
followers of Fordun, of whom he is an exact abridger till 
Fergus ii/s time, and hath no more -than he of the first forty 
kings, not so much as their names, though he had before him 
Boece's history translated by Bellenden, and follows him from 
Fergus ii. downwards in the character of our kings ; and from 
Constantine m. he generally quotes book and chapter of Bel- 
lenden's translation of Boece. Tliis his designedly omitting 
all the story, and even the names, of the first forty kings of 
Boece, which he had before him, shows plainly that Boece's 
account of them, over and above what Fordun had left, was not 
at first relished even by all our Scotish writer& 

Sec. Vr.—Our Fourth Class of Scotish Writers ; of Boece, 

Buchanan, and their foUowers. 

I have already treated at so great length of Hector Boece, 
George Buchanan, and their chief followers' performances, that 
it would be superfluous to insist further on Uiem in this place. 
What more may be proper to say of them will come in more 
seasonably elsewhere. 



CHAPTER IL 



OF THE TRUE EPOCH OF THE FIB8T SETTLEMENT OF THE SCOTS, AlTD 
BEGINKINa OF THEIR MOKARGHT IN BRITAIN. 

After the account I have given in the preceding chapter of 
the writers of the Scotish hStory, and of the remains we have 
of monumente or records concerning the most ancient part of 
it, I am now to treat, Ist Of the time of the first settlement of 
the Scots in Britain. 2d. Of the first king of the Scots in 
Britain. Sd. Of the beginning of his reign, which is the epoch 
of the monarchy of the Scots in this isl^d. 4th. For a more 
full satisfaction, and a. general answer to the objections against 
the system of the high antiquities of the Scots which I have 
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heie set down, I shall conclnde the essays by an acconnt of the 
different steps and d^iees by which the high antiquities of the 
Scots seem to have grown up by length of time» in the several 
hands through which they passed, into the plan of history in 
which they were deUvered by our modem writers. 

Art. L — Ofiht First Settltmeni of the Scots in Britain. 

The opinion of the coming in of the Scots, and of their having 
been settled in Ireland many ages before the incarnation, 
having been received among the Irish, as we see by Nennius, 
before the ninth age, it is no wonder that the Scots in Britain, 
looking on themselves as descended of the Scots in Ireland, 
and having among them baxds of the same genius as those in 
Ireland, should have afterwards by d^prees claimed to them- 
selves a high antiquity. 

But having already shown the uncertainty of the grounds on 
which the Irish build their pretensions to remote antiquity in 
the Scotish line, and having proved that there is much more 
ground, from the best information that we can have of ancient 
times, to be persuaded that the settiement of the Scots, even in 
Ireland, was only about the time of the incarnation, or even 
after it ;— &om this it follows that the settlement of the Scots 
in Britain must be yet of a later date, since it would seem 
natural that there should be some time allowed to the Scots in 
Ireland to establish themselves there, and multiply so as to be 
able to send out a colony to the northern parts of Britain. 

But if we suppose, what is credible enough, and wants not 
ground in antiquity, that the Scots did not settie at first in a 
full body and by force in Britain, but came in by degrees ; that 
they first possessed some of the western islands, and, coming 
over in small numbers, obtained habitations, with the allowance 
of the Picts, on the north-western coasts, where they lived at 
first united to the Picts in Britain, and joined with them in 
their expeditions against the Bomans or provincial Britains ; — 
in this supposition, the fibrst coming in of the Scots to Britain 
may have been not long after their settlement in Ireland. Be- 
sides that, in the supposition of the Scots coming originally 
from Scandia (of which we have treated elsewhere ^\ whilst 
the greatest number of them passed forward to Ireland, some of 
them might have stopped at the western islands or coasts of 
Britain, and there fixed their seats by consent of the Picts, 
willing to have them auxiliaries in their wars against the 
Bomans and Britains, as we observe they were from the first 
time of the Scots settling in Britain. And a further proof of 

^ Bupra^ p. 205. 
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tiie early settlement of the Scots in Britain is, that the first 
author that speaks of them ^ mentions them in Britain about 
the year 360, as we shall show. 

Bede ' leaves it uncertain whether the Scots settled at first 
among the Picts by farce or by favour : ' [Scoti] Duce Beuda 
de Hybemia egressi vel amicitia vel ferro sibimet inter eos 
(Pictos) sedes quas hactenus habent^ vindicarunt A quo, viz. 
duce, usque hodie Balreudini vocantur.' Bede adds, that the 
Scots, on their coming to Britain, settled on the north side of 
the Frith of Gluyd, which was of old the boundary of the 
Britains and Picts on the west of Britain. Bede informs us 
here that in his time the Scots in Britain were called as yet 
Dalreudini. Nennius ' also, in the ninth age, calls the posses- 
sions of the Scots in Britain JRegiones DalrUtm; and, long 
after Nennius, the anonymous writer, printed in the appendix ^ 
to this esaayTcalls the Sgdom of th J Scots in Britag before 
their union with the Picts, by the name of Begnum DcdrietcB,^ 
or the kingdom of Dalrede. 

The Irish writers * give ample accounts of the origin of the 
name of Dalriada. These accounts may be seen set down at 
great length by Dr. Elenedy.^ They derive the name Dalriada, 
not without probability, from Eocha Riada, who, they say, was 
also called Carbre Biada Tson of King Conar), the same with 
Bede's Beuda. He is called, in the best copies of the old 
genealogy of the kings of Scots, Eocha or Eochad Biada or 
Biede (as may be seen in the genealogical table, p. 140) ; and, 
in the later and more incorrect copies, the name is written 
Ethod Biede, from whence is derived Boece's twenty-fifth 
king, Ethodius L, who reigned, according to Buchanan, A.D. 163. 

The same Irish writers acknowledge that the Scots came 
from Ireland to Britain under the conduct of this Eocha Biada, 
son of Conar, who according to them was king of Ireland, and 
died AJ). 219 ; so the coming over of his son ]^ha Biada with 
the Scots into Britain may have happened about the beginning 
of the third age. But it must have fallen out more early, S 
we could depend upon the tenor of the old genealogy of our 
kings, such as we have shown ^ that^all our writers do uni- 
formly deliver before Boece's new genealogy appeared. For, 
according to this old genealogy,* Eocha Bic^ Mac-Conar was 
in the thirteenth d^ree before Erch, father to Fergus ; so that 
though this Fergus Mao Eich be pkced in the end of the fifth 

1 Ammian, lib. 20. > Bed. Hist lib. 1, c. 1. 

* Nexmiua^ c. 9. ^ Append. Ko. 8. 

* * Iste rKenethns] biennio anteqnam yeniiet Pictayiam Dalriet» regnum sus- 
cepit' — Append, No. 8. 

^ tJaher, Antiq. Brit pp. 820, 821. ^ Ken. Geneal. pp. 108, 104, etc. ^ 

* Supra, pp. 140, 141, etc. • Vide the tables, p. 140. 
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or beginning of the sixih centiuy, allowing thirty years to each 
generation, the coming in of Eocha Riada with the Scots to 
Britain would have happened in the beginning of the second 
century, which would have been too early, supposing that the 
Scots came into Ireland only about the time of the incarnation, 
since some length of time must be allowed to the Scots, after 
their coming into Ireland, to settle themselves and multiply in 
that island, before they could send out any colonies. 

It were easy to solve this difiBculty by the method that some 
Irish writers make use of in like cases. For when they find in 
their genealogies the number of generations too great to agree 
with any period of time for settling a chronology, they do not 
hesitate to reduce these exorbitant generations to the precise 
number that fits their purpose, makmg no difiBculty to cut off 
as many generations as they find expedient of these old genea- 
logies composed by their seanachies, notwithstanding all the 
regulations of their Parliaments of Tarach, of the Committee of 
Nine, and all the strict examinations that they pretend ^ were 
made of these productions of their seanachies, and the precau- 
tions for preserving them. We have elsewhere ' observed their 
reductions of this kind, and O'Flaherty alone could furnish 
many examples of it. And, not to depart from the present 
case, they tell us that there are,' according to their antiquaries, 
eleven descents or generations from Eocha Biada till Feigus 
the son of Erch, which, as they think, is two generations more 
than enough for that period of time; and accordingly Dr. 
Kenedy ^ is at great pains to make a reduction of them to a 
smaller number, and strikes off two of them. 

But as all these genealogies and other domestic accounts of 
the remote antiquities of the Irish and Scots appear very un- 
certain, considering the little probability there is that they had, 
before the fifth age, the use of letters or any other sure means 
to preserve true accounts of past transactions, we must there- 
fore endeavour to find some light into this dark subject of 
the first coming in of the Scots to Britain, in the more certain 
accounts given us by the Boman writers. 

Ammian Marcellin,' the first writer that mentions the Scots, 
gives us the following account: That^ A.D. 360, towards the 
latter end of the re^ of the Emperor Constantius, in Britain, the 
Scots and the Picts, two fierce peoples, having violated the peace 
and broken into the fixed limits of the empire in that island, were 

* D. Kened. GeneaL, Pnef. pp. 17, 18, etc * Bupra^ pp. 268, 269, etc 
» D. Ken. Gen. p. 115. * IWd. pp. 116, 117, etc 

* ' In BritanniiB Scotomm Hctoramqne eentiam feramm excnria, rapta 
qniete, oondicta limitiboB loca ^aetata sunt, s impUcabat formido ▼icinas pro- 
vinciaa, proteritarum cladiom congerie feesas,* etc. — Ammian. lib. 20. 
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ravaging the provinces of it, which filled with terror the provin- 
cialSy spent and wearied with their former invasions in times 
past Upon this news, the Gsesar Julian, then residing in Graul, 
began to give orders for repulsing of them, etc., which, never- 
theless, as appears by the following part of Ammian's history, 
was not effectually done till about the year 367 or 368, that the 
general Theodosius was sent pver to Britain by Valentinian i. 

It is to be remarked in this narrative of Ammian, that though 
this be the first time that the Scots are mentioned by him, or 
indeed by any certain writer of or before these times, yet it 
appears by him that the Scots were already looked upon not 
only as formidable enemies of the empire in Britain, but that 
this was not the first time that the Scots, in conjunction with 
the Picts, had invaded and ravaged the Roman provinces in 
this island, since he adds that the provincials were struck with 
so much the greater terror of these enemies, that they were 
already quite wearied and spent with a great number of ravages 
they had made in former times : ' Prseteritarum cladium con- 
gerie f essas,' etc. 

From this I conceive it follows that the Scots must have 
been some considerable time before this settled in the island^ 
before they could be able to make so considerable a figure in 
Britain as to be taken notice of by Ammian, as being no less 
dangerous enemies of the empire in Britain than the Picts or 
Caledonians. 

Now this may very well agree with the placing the coming 
in of Eocha Riada (the same as Bede's Beuda), the first leader 
of the colony of the Scots, into Britain about the beginning of 
the third age. It is like he brought over, at first, but a small 
number, not to give jealousy to the ancient inhabitants of these 
parts, the Caledonians; but in the space of one hundred or 
about one hundred and fifty years, that passed betwixt the 
time of their first coming in and their being mentioned by 
Ammian, a.1). 360, they might have so increased, both within 
themselves and by cuscession of new auxiliaries from Ireland, 
that the Caledonians or Picts, finding them serviceable in their 
wars against the Romans and provincial Britains, were easily 
disposed to enlarge the possessions of the Scots on the north- 
western coasts of the island, in proportion as the Caledonians 
themselves ^ enlarged their own lx)unds, by new conquests, to 
the south of the Friths. And thence it happened that the 
Scots made so considerable a figure in Britain, according to 
Ammian, about the middle of the sixth century. But we 
might have had a much more full account, both of the Scots 
and of the other ancient inhabitants of Britain, had that book 

> Supra, pp. 68» 69. 
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of Ammian been preserved in which^ as he tells ns/ he had 
given a description of Britain. 

According to the antiquaries of Ireland, this colony of Scots, 
which was brought over and settled in Britain by Eocha Biada, 
began a lasting establishment in this island. ' Our writers/ 
says D. Kenedy/ * unanimously tell us that Eocha (he calls 
him Carbre) Biada, was the founder of the Scotish sovereignty 
in Britain ; but they make him only a captain, as Bede does, 
or conductor, who ingratiated himself so far with the Picts, 
by his and his children's good service against the Britains, that 
they consented that they and their followers should continue 
among them.' It is true this same writer adds a little after- 
wards, that these first Scots who settled in Britain had not 
laid aside thoughts of returning back sometime or other into 
their mother country Ireland, but their continuing ever after, 
they and their posterity, to inhabit Britain, demonstrates that 
they had no such thoughts ; and this writer himself teUs us,' 
that about one hundrod years after their coming, Fergus 
Ulidian, who, according to him, was great-grandchild to Eocha 
Biada, and chief of the Dalriadans in Irdand, did, about the 
beginning of the fourth century, strengthen the Dalriadan 
colony in Pictlcmd with new supplies, as his successors con- 
tinued to do from time to time. And he informs us after- 
wards,^ that about A.D. 386, Niel, king of Ireland, came over to 
the north of Britain, and obliged the Picts to draw off what 
families they had in Cantyre and Argyle, and suffer the 
Dab*iadys to inhabit alone that side of the country, and live 
separately without any mixture of Pictish families, to the end 
they might be the more secure from any insults or oppression 
of the Picts, who, it seems, were become jealous of their 
increasing, and therefore had endeavoured to keep them under, 
and dispersed them in different cantons, mixed with Piictiah 
families. 

I relate this on the credit of this writer, who gives us these 
particulars of the Dalriadys or Scots in Britain in these early 
times, as taken from the accounts of them left by the Irish 
seansM^hies. By which it appears, at least, that the traditions 
of their antiquaries were that the Scots, from their first coming 
into the north of Britain, and beginning a settlement under 
Eocha Biada, their first lea der, towards the beginning of the 
third century, had still continued, without interruption, to 
inhabit those parts till t his time, that is, till towards the end 
of the fourth age. 

But we have a more certain account from the Boman and 

^Ammian. p. 847. * Ken. Geneal. p. 107. 

» Ibid. p. 180. * Ibid. p. 188. 
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British writers^ of their continuing to make a considerable 
figure in Britain, from A.D. 360, when the name of Scots is 
first mentioned hj Ammian, and a chronological series of 
their expeditions, in conjunction with the Caledonians or 
Picts, against the Bomans and proTincial Britains, as long as 
Britain remained united to the empire, and down till the 
fifth age. 

We have already given account from Ammian of that 
irruption of the Scots and Picts on the provincial Britains, 
A.D. 360. Now the Ccesar Julian, who was then in Gaul, being 
wholly taken up with the ambitious design of usurping the 
empire, and supplanting his xmcle the Emperor Constantius, 
put no effectual remedy to the disorders of Britain. So the 
Picts and Scots made daily new progress ; and it appears by 
the same Ammian,' that upon Ycdentinian l's coming to the 
empire, a.d. 364, he found, among other Boman provinces 
invaded by the barbarous nations in their neighbourhood, 
those of Britain exposed to the ravages, not only of the Picts 
and Scots, but that the example of their impimity had drawn 
also in upon the Britains other new enenues, to wit, the 
Saxons and the Attacoti. 

Yalentinian, finding the empire attacked all at once on so 
many sides, was not in condition so soon to send assistance to 
the Britains; so the Picts and Scots advanced daily in the 
British provinces, and their numbers and boldness increasing 
by their success, they killed* Follafaudus,' a Boman general, 
and Nectarides, count of the maritime coasta At last, a.d. 
367, the emperor, receiving daily more terrifying accounts of 
the progress of these enemies in Britain, found it necessary to 
confide the conduct of that war to one of the most famous 
generals of the empire^ Theodosius, father to the first emperor 
of that name. 

Theodosius,* being arrived in Britain with a powerful army, 
obliged the enemies to retire, delivered the city of London from 
the apprehensions it had been exposed to by the approach of 
these enemies, and, in a word, forced them out of the bounds 
of the empire in Britain. The poet Claudian, in two of his 
pan^gjrrics on the Emperor Honorius, grandchild to this general 
Theodosius, gives the following account of this expedition in 
these words in one of them : * — 

* Ille leyes Manros, nee falso nomine Pictos 
Edomnit ; Sootumqne va^ mucrone lecutos 
Fregit Hyperboreat remia audaciboa nndaa.' 

1 Ammian. Hb. 26, p. 315. * Ibid. lib. 27, p. 846. > Ibid. p. 847. 

* Claadian, Panegyr. in III. Conanlat. Honor. Imperat. p. 114. 
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And in the other : ' 

' Ille Caledoniis posnit qui castra |>niinifl. 
. . . incalnit Pictornm san^me Thale ; 
Sootonun cumuloB flent gkuaalis lerne,' 

These expressions are supposed by some learned English 
writers to import that this Boman general chased the Scots 
over the sea into Ireland. But we are not, I conceive, to 
press poetical hyperboles to the rigour of the letter ; otherwise 
we must suppose also that Theodosius pursued the Pict« to 
Thule, and there made a great slaughter of them, whereas it is 
like that neither Claudian nor the Bomans knew where Thule 
was situated. However, as to the Scots, it appears to me that, 
long after their first settlement in Britain, they 'still continued 
to Uve in a close imion with the Scots in Ireland, as being one 
and the same people ; and that, besides those already estab- 
lished in Argyle, Cantyre, in the western isles, etc., others of 
them were accustomed in those early times to come over in 
greater or smaller numbers from Ireland to Britain, as occasion 
offered, either to enlarge the possessions of the Scots in Britain, 
or to march as auxiliaries in conjunction with the Scots in 
Britain, and with the Picts to make inroads or excursions 
into the Boman provinces ; and that in case of any great defeat, 
as it happened in this expedition of Theodosius, they had 
always a safe retreat, some of them to the extremities of the 
western coasts or islands of Britain, others of them, especially 
those that had come over only as adventurers or aonliaries, 
back to Ireland, to wait, when the enemy retired, for a new 
opportunity of preying on the Britains. 

However, as to the poet Claudian's expressions, the words 
hyperhoreoB undas may be at least as naturally understood of 
the northern friths, over which this general pursued the Sco^ 
and Picts, as of the ocean ; and supposing by leme is meant 
Ireland, it was very natural for the Scots in Ireland to lament 
the slaughter of so great a number (cumulos) of their friends 
and kinsmen as Theodosius had killed of the Scots in Britain ; 
besides the loss of a great number of adventurers or auxiliary 
Scots, natives of Ireland, that came over, as it hath been 
observed, in these early times, to join those in Britain in their 
expeditions against the provincials. 

Theodosius, to secure them against those irruptions of their 
northern enemies, fortified anew the northern wall, and made 
it again the boundary of the empire, as it had been settled 230 
years before under the empire of Antonin, and placed guards 
and garrisons ' on it to watch and oppose the enemy's motiona 

1 Claudian, Pan^gyr. in lY. Consnlat Honor. Imperat p. 119. 
* * lomites yigiliis taebatnr k pnetentniiB. ' — Amntian, 
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But the most remarkable action of this general in Britain was 
the erecting all the territories betwixt the southern wall in 
Northumberland, and the northern at the friths, into a fifth 
Soman province in Britain, and calling it after the emperor by 
the name of Valentia. I abridge those accounts which may be 
treated of more at lei^h in the second part of this essay. 
Theodosius left the island and returned in triumph^ a.d» 370, 
to the emperor. 

A.D. 383, Maximus, having usurped the empire in Britain, 
befoie he left the island repulsed with great vigour and over- 
came the Scots and Picts, according to Gregory of Tours,^ and 
the chronicle of Tiro Prosper ; ' and this is all the ground I 
find in ancient writers of the subversion of the Scotish state by 
Maximus, which is set down at such length in Fordun ; but 
their defeat by Theodosius looks more like a subversion than 
what happened under Maximus, who, upon his usurpation, 
passed immediately over to Graul, and surprised the Emperor 
Gratian, having carried over with him all the regular troops 
from Britain. 

A.D. 598, the Scots and Picts, having made use of the oppor* 
tunity of Maximus' carrying along witii him to Gaul the flower 
of the British youth and best troops, had made such great 
progress in ravaging the British provinces, that these provinces 
were almost quite ruined, and lived in perpetual dread and 
terror of the Picts, who were joined not only by the Scots in 
Britain, but by new levies of Scots in Ireland. This account 
of the miseraUe condition of these provinces being brought to 
Stilicho, the Roman general under Honorius the emperor, he 
sent over new forces to Britain against the Scots and Picts, 
and caused the northern wall to be fortified anew against their 
irruptions. All this is, in short, related by Claudian,* where he 
brings in Britain lamenting its perishing condition till Stilicho 
sent over those forces to its assistance : 

' Me <^noqae viciiuB perenntein gentibaB, inqnit [Britaimia] 
MmuTit Stilicho, totun cmn &otii8 lemem 
Hoyit, k infesto ^uniftyit renege Tethys. 
lUiiu effectom onru, ne bella timenm 
Scotica, ne Pictam tremerem,' etc. 

But these auxiliary forces did not remain long in Britain ; 
for, A.D. 402, among the several troops which, by Stilicho's 
order, came to join him before the baUle of PoUentum against 
the Goths, Glaudian marks among others the Soman troops 
that guarded the wall in Britain in the extremity of the island 
against the irruptions of the Scots and Picts : 

^ Greg. Tiizon*8 Hist * Tiro Prosper, in Antiq. Lect Canis. 

* daadiAD, lib. 3, ]>e LfMidilnif Stilichonis. 

Z 
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• YwJ^ki&xUMh Itgio Btttaani^ 
Que Scoto dat ftctn* tnici, ferroque notataa 
Perlegit excniines Picto mofl6iite figotM.' ^ 



The poet heie, by an ordjaaiy metaphor, calls the forces that 
goaarded the frontieis of the Britiah pioviiieea 4 I^ion, though 
tha<e used to be alingra moie than one legion .pitted there to 
oppose theee northern ^enemies. However, the removal of 
these troops gave these enemies a favourable opportunity of 
breddng it upoft the provinces. 

A.D. 409, the Britains, after calling in vain fot assistance 
Against these enenues from the Somans, and enoouraged, says 
Zomnus/ by letters from the Empeoor Hononus to do the best 
they could for themselves, resolved at last to shake off their 
dependence ob the empire, and endeavour to defend their 
country wiA their own forces ; but they soon found the dismal 
effects of their presuming too much on their own foices»as 
appears by the ration of Gildas and of Bede. 

Bttt^ before I proceed further, it is neoessaxy to take notice 
of some expressions of these two last historians, which some 
learned Englidi and Irish writers have endeavoured to wrest 
against the ancimt settlement of the Scots in Britain^ in the 
manner that I have here accounted for iL 

And, lst» It is 10 be observed Uiat Bede, after having in the 
first chapter of his history given a short account of the first 
coming of the Piots and Scots into Britain, as being next to 
the Britains the most ancient inhabitants of this island, 
never mentions again either the one or the other of them till 
the twelfth chapter,, when, upon the occasion above mentioned 
of the Britains shaking off, jld* 409, all dependence upon the 
empn:e, and resolving to defend their countiy by their own 
forces, they became an easy prey to the northern inhabitants 
of the island, the Scots aod the Hots, the terror of whom forced 
the Britains at last to call in the Saxons to ihm aid; which 
gave occasion to Bede to mention a^n the Scots and the Picts. 

From this we may learn (and it is of importance to take 
notice of it for many other occurrences in the history of these 
northern people) how weak the aiguments are which are 
drawn from tiie bare silence of Bede concerning the trans- 
actions amoi^ the Scots and the PictSi or, indeed, concerning 
any of Hbe inhabitants of Britain, excepting the Saxons or 
English alone; Ibr whosoever wiU read Bede's history with 
attention, will easily find that after the Saxons or English (the 
great object of his histery]| were come and settled in the island, 
he scarce ever mentions either the Scots or tfae-PictSy or even 

^ Clatdiaii, Di B#&o G«tico, n. 107. 
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the old Britains, bat upon occasion of the Saxons, and of some 
transaction among those ancient people necessary to give light 
into the history of the Saxons. Thns, as it would be a very 
false conclusion to argue fhim the silence of Bede that there 
never were in Britain any such people as Caledonians, because 
Bede never mentions them, or that the same people known by 
the name of Picts, and the Scots, from their &8t entry into this 
island, had lain wholly inactive and made no figure in Britain 
till A.D. 409, whereas the contrary is evident by the certain 
testimony of the Boman writers concerning the Caledonians or 
Picts, and by that of the same Bomsn and even Irish writers 
concerning the Scots, as we have just now made eappeen ; so it 
were against the equity and candour becoming a faithful writer 
to refase to credit any other transaction among the old Britains, 
Picts, or Scots, precisely because it is not mentioned by Bede. 
However, it must be acknowledged at the same time, tiiat the 
Scots and all the other inhabitants of Britain owe very great 
obligation to Bede for the knowledge of a great many ancient 
accounts of their history, of which, without Bede's mentioning 
them, they had remained wholly ignorant; though he generally 
does not mention thembut as far as they interfere with the church 
history of the Saxons or English, which is all that Bede promises 
by the title of his book, Historia JBccUsiastica OtntisAnglorum. 
2d. Qildas, speaking of the Picts and Scots, caUs them trans^ 
mariruB gentes.^ From which expression Bishop Usher and Dr. 
Stillingfleet would conclude that the Scots who invaded the 
Britains were as yet, that is, about A.D. 422, all of them inha- 
bitants of Ireland, and none of them hitherto settled in Britain. 
But besides that, Gildas, in this place, calls equally the Picts 
as much as the Scots iratumarins, or a people ^m beyond the 
seas, though nobody doubts but the Picts were long before 
settled in the island. Bede, who in the first chapter of his 
history had described the Scots among the ancient inhabitants 
of this island, reckoning the Britains the first, in the next 
place the Picts, and the Scots the third people who settled in 
Britain, accordingly explains this expression of Qildas, and in- 
forms OS that the Picts and Scots are called tratiMnarince gerUes, 
people fix)m beyond -the seas ; * not that they dwelt out of the 
island of Britain, but that their habitations in the island were 
separated from those of the Britains by the two arms of the 
sea, or the Friths of Clyde and Forth.^ * 

1 Oild. c 11. 

* ' TransmariiiM antem dieinkiia baa gantea fPictoram k Scofcomm] non quod 
aztra Edtaimiam oaacnt peaite, aad quia a parta Biitomiin arant lemotaa^ 
dnobua finibas maris integaoentibiia, qaomm nnna ab oriental! mare, alter ab 
ocddentaliy BritaimHi tcrxaa longe lateque irrompit, qiuunviaad ae inTicem per- 
trngeropoaiiiit,' e(G;-.A0d. Hid. UU 1, c 1$. 
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ScL Usher and Stillixigfleet seem to triomph iipoii abotiier ex- 
pression of Gildas ^ copied by Bede,' ' Beverttintur impadenteB 
grassatores Hybemi domum.' And where could be, say they, 
the home of the Hyberni, bttt Hybemia or Ireland ? Whence 
they infer that the Soots were as yet, abont a.d. 447, still 
inhabitants of Ireland. But, in the first place, it ought to be 
considered that, in the language of Bede and of other writers of 
those times, the names Hybemi and Scot! were as yet synony- 
mous, and given to the same people, inhabitants of Ireland 
and Britain ; and that the name Hybemi was made use of in 
those early times to express not only the inhabitants of Ireland, 
but those also of Britain that had their origin from Ireland, 
that spoke the same language, and were as yet looked upon as 
the same people, though separated by their habitations ; in the 
same manner as the term Sazcmes was applied both to the in- 
habitants of Britain and to those of Grermany, from whom they 
had their origin. And for a proof of the promiscuous usage of 
the names Hybemi and Scoti, these very same people who are 
here (c. 14) called Hybemi, are called by the same Bede 
Scoti, both at their setting out upon this expedition (c. 12) 
and in his chronicle. And as to the application of the name 
Hybemi, or Irish, to the Scots in Britain, besides other 
examples, we find, as far down as the fourteenth age, the name 
of Irishery * given to the Highlanders of Scotland, because of 
their origin from Ireland, and of the Irish language that they 
still continue to speak. 

In the second place, we have already observed that the Scots 
who were settled in Britain were, in their expeditions against 
the old Britains, frequently assisted by auxiliaries or adven- 
turers that came over from Ireland, both in order to strengthen 
the forces of the Scots in Britain, and many of them no doubt 
in hopes of prey and carrying oflf captives, which, when the 
expeditions were over, some of them carried along with them 
back to Ireland, whilst others remained to fortify and augment 
the colony of the Scots in Britain ; and that upon any great 
defeat, as it happened in the expedition of the general Theo- 
dosius, many of them used to retire to the extremities of the 
north-westem coasts or neighbouring islands of Britain, or even 
to Ireland. Wherefore, to answer now the question of these 
learned writers, Where should the home of the Hybemi or 
Scoti be but in Ireland ? If they were of the Scots already 
settled in Britain, they passed home to their own dwellings in 
and about Argyle and the north-western coasts of Britain. 
But if they were only adventurers, that came over either as 

1 GUd. c. 19. * Bed. lib. 1, e. 14. 

* Archdeacon Barber, in the life of King Robert the Biuoe, 
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auxiliaries or to prey upon or carry off captives from the 
BritainSy most of them went home again to Ireland ; others, 
perhaps, remained with their friends m the north of Britain, 
ready to march with them upon a new expedition as they 
should find opportunity.' Ncn post mvUum temparis revermri. 

But I wonder that these leanied men reflect not upon the 
little appearance there seems to be of armies of men coming so 
often from Irdand,' over so dangerous a sea, and the rapid 
tides that run between Ireland and Britain, and that upon their 
corroughs or curucce, as Gildas calls them. And what a num- 
ber of those corroughs was requisite to transport armies of 
men, if they were such as the corroughs made use of as yet in 
some places in Scotland, which can contain convemently but 
two men at once ! One would think it more natural to under- 
stand by the sea which they had to pass the Friths of Clyde 
or Forth, in some places not very broad, and where the cor- 
roughs would run no great risk, than a rapid part of the ocean ; 
and that the quality of the vessels, cuructz, in which Gildas 
tells us they used to transport their troops, would rather serve 
for a mew proof that these Scoti or Hybemi that so often 
infested the Britains were inland inhabitants of Britain, who 
were separated from the Britains only by the friths, which 
they easily passed over. And this is further confirmed by 
Gildas * telling us that the Scots came trans Stiticam vallem, as 
it was in the former editions, instead of Sciticam, over the 
valley which the Frith of Clyde made betwixt the habitations 
of the Scots and Britains ; for, as it hath been elsewhere ob- 
served,^ Sciticus and Scoticus are used for the same. But I 
cannot understand how the passage from Ireland to any part 
of Britain can be called vallis, a valley, whether it be called 
JScUiea vaUds^ or TUkica, as Dr. Galet's edition hath it, 

3d. Dr. Stillingfleet expatiates upon the injurious names of 
impudentes gruseaiares and the like, that Gildas gives to the 
Scots and Picts that ravaged the Britains, and draws inferences 
from them against the Scots being settled in Britain. But, ia 
the first place, I hope Gildas calling the Scots invaders or 
pillagers of the Britains (or, if he will, robbers) does not make 
them outlandish, since there are inland as well as outlandish 
plunderers or pillagers. Whilst Scotland and England were 
under two difltiuet sovereigns, everybody knows what havoc 
they used to make reciprocally upon the one and the other 
kingdom, and carry home prey and captives with them, though 
they were both inland inhabitants of the same island ; and as 

^ CHld. and Bed. ibid. 

* ' Annivenarias predaa coanre solebant * — Bed. ibid. 

<Oi]d. 49.16. « Aiimii p. 294^ ato^ 
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to the injurious names that Gildas gives to the Scots, I would 
be very sony to imitate Dr. Stillmgfleet in drawing conse- 
quences &om the names that the same Gildas gives to the 
Saxons ; nor will I be so uncivil as even to transl^« Gildas' * 
words, where, speaking of the first recruit that was sent to the 
Saxons into Britain, he thus expresses himself: ' Supra dicta 
genitrix ' (meaning the country of the first Saxons or English) 
'primo comperiens agmini fuisse prosperatum, item mittit 
satellitum canumque prolixiorem catastam, quad ratibus ad- 
vecta, adunatur cum manipularibns spuriis.' It ought to be 
considered here that Gildas, beholding his country, so flourish- 
ing of old, put by the Saxons to fire and sword, and the old 
Britains, his countrymen, either massacred or reduced for refuge 
to fly into oomers of the island or into foreign countiies, was 
equally exasperated against the Saxons, as being the imme- 
diate authors of these calamities, and against the Scote and 
Picts, whose invasions had obliged the Britains to call in the 
Saxons. And therefore he never speaks of the one or the other 
but in the bitterest terms that the anguish of his heart could 
suggest. An impartial writer, Jto judge aright, ought to have 
regard as well to the circumstances, passions, and temper of an 
author whom he quotes, as to the letter of his expressions ; 
and that is all I shall say. 

This being premised, to return to the dironological account 
of the Scots in Britain, I shall only touch the last invasions of 
the Scots and Picts, and refer the reader to Gildas and Bede's 
narrations for a more full account of them. 

A.D. 422, the Britains, who had shaken off their dependence 
on the empire A.i>. 409, finding by experience tiiey were 
not able to defend their country against the Soots and ihe 
Picts,' and alter having groaned some years under the oppres- 
sion of these enemies, were forced to make new application to 
the Bomans, who sent over to them forces which overcame 
the Scots and Picts, and caused the northern wall between 
the fidths to be repaired, and left the Britains to do for 
themselves. 

A.D. 426,* the Scots and Picts, leaving the* wall, broke in 
over the friths upon the Britains, which obliged t^em to have 
recourse again to the Bomans, who sent over new forces, who, 
after repulsing the enemies^ caused the Northumbeiland wall 
to be repaired, and took leave of the Britains for the last time. 
Upon which the Picts took possession of all the extremities of 
the Boman part of the island, that is, of all the territories tiiat 
composed the province of Yalentia; and no doubt the Scots 
also made use of this opportunity to enlarge their bounds in 

^Qad.0.28. Mbid. 0. 12 ; Bed. HK 1, e. 12. » Qiklaa and Bad. ibid. 
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the north of ihe island ; and both the Piets md Sooto jciwd to 
attack the Northmnbiian walL And thuB tbeae AQ^them eoe*- 
mies continned to pillage and opprees the Britains, till they^ 
after seeking in vain new socconrs firom ihe BomanSi called in 
at last the Saxons to their aid^ who soon ftfter tqmed their 
arms against them, pillaged the country, mi took possession of 
it, and forced the Britains, some of them to retire to comers of 
the island, others to abandon it. 

By tins short account of the Scots in Britain in the earliest 
times, it appears at least very probable that from their first 
coming in under Eocha Biada in the third age they still remained 
inhabitants of Britain, and made a considerable figure during the 
fourth and fifth ages. And though in their expeditions against 
the Romans or provincials they generally marched in conjunc- 
tion with the Picte, and had ofttimes their own forces aug- 
mented by auxiliaries and new recruits of the Scots from Ire* 
land, it is noways likely that they could have subsisted all this 
time without some kind of government of their own in Britain ; 
nor could that subsist without leaden or chiefiGi, <me or more, 
both for uniting them when at bome, and leading and conductjog 
them in their expeditions. And since they came firom Ireland, 
where there were many lesser kings, I do not see why these 
leaders or chiefs Of the Scots in Britain might JMb have been 
called kings as well as some of those of Inland to whom that 
title is given, or even as some of those of En^and during the 
Heptaichy,or those <rf the Britains or Weldi in Wales» or in the 
west of Scotland. So that the expression we will find in tb» 
Latin chronicle in metre,^ that tibe Scots in Britain, till, the 
time of Fergus the ek)n of Efch, lived without a long, cannot 
reasonably be taken in the rigour of the letter, as if abeolvtely 
the Scots in Britain had not such lesser kings as thexe were 
many in Ireland, but that his meaning is that the pceeessioos 
of the Soots in Britain were not before Feigns, son of £rch, 
united into one state, and had not a formed govezmnent; in a 
word, that the Scots, before the time of Feigns; sovef Eieh» had 
no sovereign king over all the Scotish n^bitants of Britain 
such as Fergui^ son of Erch and Ms successon weoe. 

For it was this Fergus, as we shall preseatly show, who 
united all the Scotish inhabitants of the western pacts and ide 
of Britain, together with the new cekniea of Scots that be 
brought along with him from Ireland, into one body of people ; 
who extended their bounds in Britain, who freed them from all 
dependence on the Picts and on the Scots in Ireland; who 
erected their possessions in Britain into a sovereignty or inde- 
pendent monarchy, polished ^m by laws, and settled order 

^ Append. Ko. S. 
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and snbordiiiaticHi among them, and first took upon himself th6 
sovereign authority, and (as Fordtm, the most ancient of our 
historians, speaking of his first King Feigns, expresses it) 
Fergus made himself 'the first king over Uie So(^;' or as 
Winton, who never saw Fordun's hutory, expresses it in the 
language of his time : 

Sfn ?e tbtfV Bole' ^e ittn ItUt 
QRetf JFngM €tcif i^on, i^tc t)re fitrr 
2fittn iim Ufuiit ttt 9rtom to $pkt 
Otttf tn tie ittltig ftft {litse 
flf f ti If &t DrtnntlBtne * 
Cf n 4&ttiifiitsrf ^ tflt Sitcifftl 
&f ttf |e tttis Ipm ^ sacf tltto tIL 
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All the Scotish historians, and all others that mention oxa 
kings, do generally agree that the name ol the first long <^ 
Scots in Britain was Fergus. But they are divided in thia^ 
whether it was Fergus son of F^n^hard, called Fergus the First* 
or Fergus son of En^h, called Fergus the Second, who, according 
to the most ancient genealogy of our kings, lived about thirty-^ 
two generations after the first Feigua All the Scc^h histo* 
nans from Fordim downwards, or since his chronicle was pub- 
lished, about A.D. 1447, have followed his opinion, and own 
Fergus son of Ferchard for the first king of the Scots, and that 
he began his reign three hundred and thirty years before the 
incarnation ; whereas they place the reign of Fargus^ son of 
£rch,or Fergus the Second, in the beginning of the fifth century 
of Christianity, as Fordun does. 

But besides that, this question is alreadv in a great measure 
decided against Fordun wd his followers opinion by all that 
hath been brought to prove that the Scots were not settled even 
in Ireland, much less in Britain^ till after the time of the in- 
carnation, and so could have no king of their nation before that 
time in either of these countries. Besides this, I say^ Fordun 
himself the most ancient of our writers that calls Fergus son 
of Ferchaxd first king of the Scots, wrote near one hundred 
years after the time t^at it is said that the monuments and 

1 Winton, Cluron. Boiok iv. o. 8, Biblioth. Beg. Lond. 
9 Ibid. Book iii e. 9). 

* In maigin mb., ' Drum Alb«ne,t the baek %t Alb«aiek' 
4 In the registet of SU Andrews (whenee thia was taken) there is ' Slushy 
mnere* or 'more,^ 
ftHimsell 
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Tecotds of our history were destroyed or carried off 1}y King 
Edward h, and he brings no document or proof from any 
credible authority to support his opinion^ as we shall see 
elsewhere. 

Whereas all the remains, without exception, which we have 
of our ancient histories and records, written, extracted, or 
abridged from them whilst they were yet subsisting, before the 
year 1291, — all these remaias, I say, far from authorizing For* 
dun's new scheme, do all unanimously contradict it, and agree 
that Fergus, son of £rch, was the first king of the Scots in 
Britain. I have already given ^ an aecount of tiiese monuments 
or remains of our ancient history, and they are all I ever met 
with concerning our ancient kings written before the year 1291, 
and each of them that gives any account of the bc^nning of 
the Scotish monarchy in Albany places Fergus, son of Erch, the 
first king, and that in plain terms ; so as there needs no more 
but to set down their w<M*ds without any commentary. 

I shall not here allege for a proof of Fergus, son of Erch, his 
being reckoned in the twelfth age the first sovereign king of 
the Scots in Albany, the testiipony so plain of the first piece 
set down in the appendix to this essay, entitled, De siiu 
AlbanuBf which was formerly quoted by Camden (and upon 
his authority by other English and Irish writers), because, as I 
have already observed,' it appeals to me that die author of it 
was no Scotsman, but that it is probably a production of 
Giraldus Cambrensis. The reader, if he pleases, may see it in 
the appendix,' beginning by these words : * Feigus filius Eric, 
ipse fuit primus qui de semine Chonaie suscepit regnum 
Albaniee,' etc. This piece wants no commentary, being clear 
upon the point Whether Gerald had this with the rest of his 
informations from Andrew, Bishop of Catenes, he does not tell 
U& However, leaving this to the reader's judgment, I come to 
the testimony of Scotish writeia 

I. The first testimony that I shall bring is fiom that ancient 
abstract of our chronicles^ entitled, Ckrowica Begum, Scotaruniy 
No. 4 in the appendix, and already described.^ It begins 
thus : ' Fergus filius Eric fuit jvimus qui de semine Chonare 
suscepit legnum AlbanisB, id est^ a monte Drum Albain usque 
ad mare Hybemise, & ad InchegalL Iste regnavit toibus annis* 
Domangart filius ejus quinque annis. Gon^ filius Domangart,' 
etc., and so continues to give the series of our kings, with the 
years of their reigns, down to King William, in the twelfth 
age, when it was abstracted from otir old chronicles whilst they 
were yet in being. This abstract ends in the MS. with King 

> A^rts, p. 826, «te. * Svpra, p. 827. 

> Append, ^o. 1. ^ Supra^ p. 829. 
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William's genealogy up to Noah, as it was then TeceivadL . 
According to this genealogy, Feigns^mor-mac^Erch, ficst of our 
kings, was in the tfairtoenth degree from Conare, son to 
Mogoloma. The son of this Gonare was Eocha Biada, who 
is thought to be the Seuda mentioned by Bede, the leader of 
the first Scotish colony to Britain. 

II. The second testimony is from a yeiy authentic xecord, 
an ancient register or chartolary of the church of St. Andrews, 
written in the beginning of the reign of Xing Alexander m., 
about the year 1261, wUIst our ancient chronicles were yet to 
be seen. In this register there is a series or chronological 
catalogue of the kings of Soots, down till the reign of Alexander 
m., whereof I have given an account already.' And this series, 
inserted in that church register, was preserved from the general 
disaster which fell out fortjr years afterwards, as were generally 
all other church registers, records, and libraries. 

Now this series of our kings contains, in as express terms as 
the former testimonies, an account that FerguSi son of Ere or 
Erch, was the first king of the Scots in Britain, for it begins 
thus: '1. Fergus fiUud Erch primus in Scotia regnavit tribos 
annis ultra Drumalbain usque Sluagmuner & usque ad Inche- 
gall; 2. Douenghart filius Feigus quinque anniB regnavit; 3. 
Congall filius Douenghart,' etc. And thus continues down the 
series of the kings of the Scots till Alpin, son of Eocha, the 
twenty-third king. After him he sets down the catalogue of 
the Pictish kings, to the number of nxty ; and then follows out 
that of the kings of Scotland, from Kenetb, son of Alpin, down 
till Elng Alexander ni., and gives a shqrt account of eaoh 
king, such as we find in other ancient short chronicles of these 
times. 

III. A third proof of Fergus, son of Erch, his being the first 
king of the Scots in Britain, is Aimished us by James Gray, 
public notary and secretary to the archbishops of St. Andrews, 
William Schevez, and Prince James, Duke of Boss, brother to 
King James iv., in the copy he hath given us in his collections 
(mentioned elsewhere*) of the series and succession ,of our 
kings, transcribed, as we remarked already, ham some chronkle 
or record written during the reign of King William, and which 
is (allowing difference in the expressions of no moment, and 
faults of copyists), as to the substatice, entirely conformable to 
the foresaid extract of the register of St. Andrews* This 
transcript begins thus: 'Fergus filius Herch primus regnavit 
in Scotia tribus annis ultra Il^thin Alban usque Sluagnmone 
& usque Inchgall. Dovenghard filius Fergus 5 annis reenavit 
Congal filius Dovengard,' ete., in the very terms of die St. 

'A^tead. No. ff. * SttprOf p. 880. > 8upr% ]x 84C. 
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Andrews register, except a wrong reading or transcribing the 
name Dmmalban. So the agreement of this transcript of 
James Gray with the extract of the register mutually corro* 
borates one another ; and being written at so different times, 
the one about the middle of the thirteenth age, the other 
towards the end of the fifteenth, their agreement proves that 
they both had their accounts from the same source. But it is 
observable in James Orajr's account of the succession of our 
kings, that having perused Fordun's histoiy, and being other* 
wise prevented by the common notions that the Scots had in 
his days of Fergus, the son of Ferchard, his being the first king 
and founder of the monarchy, accordingly, before he sets down 
the accoimt of our kings, he prefixes a noiandum of his own 
conformable to the then common notion of the antiquity of the 
monarchy in the Scotish line. 'Notandum,' says he, 'quod 
r^^num Scotiae incepit ante incamationem dondn. 443 annis ; ' 
yet being in a public station, and accustomed to draw up acts, 
or transcribe them faithfully such as he found them, he caused 
to be transcribed, without alteration, this account of the 
succession of our kings, such as he found it in ancient records, 
however opposite it was to his own, and to the common 
opinion of the Scots in those days, and ever since Fordun's 
chronicle had been published. 

IV. It will no doubt appear a strange paradox to bring the 
fourth testimony for Fergus, son of Erch, his being the first king 
of the Scots in Britain from John Fordun, since the whole 
design of the second book of his chronicles is to give us the 
history of Fergus, son of Ferohard, as first king of the Scots, 
and of forty-five other kings of Scots that succeeded him before 
Fergus, son of Erch. But such is the force of truth on minds 
that are not wholly corrupted by a formed design to invent 
and impose, but only biassed by the popular opinions and 
prejudices of the times and circumstances in which they live 
(which we shall see elsewhere was Fordun's case), that they 
will not absolutely smc^er all ancient testimonies, though 
opposite to the opinions they axe embarked in, but rather, in 
quoting them, Mideavour to reconcile their own opinions with 
them. John Fordun, in his searches for memorials of our 
history, had no doubt seen these ancient abstracts of our 
ancient chronicles I have emoted above, or others equivalent, 
and read in Uiem the wosds I have set down,^ viz. that Fergus, 
son of Erch, was the first kii^ of the Scotish race, that he 
reigned from Drum Albayn to Inchgall, and that he reigned 
only three years, which are the words of the extracts above 
mentioned ; but if they be let pass without a commentary, and 

^ Foidnn, lib. S» o. S, p. 17S, edit. Hetm. 
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be taken in thdr literal meaning, they are enongh to Bubvert 
the whole fiabric of Foidnn's forty-five kings ^foie Feigns, 
son of Erch. 

Wherefore, to obviate that inconveniency, Fordun supposes 
a subversion of the Scotish monarchy in the fourth age, upon 
the grounds we shall elsewhere examine, and by consequence 
a restoration of the monarchy by Feigas, son of Erch, which 
gives Fordun a kind of ground to call this Fergus first king of 
the Scots, viz. after their restofation; and adds that, towards 
the latter end of his reign, which he supposes lasted sixteen 
yean, he gained some lands (he owns he knows not how) 
beyond Dnunalbayn, and was the first king of the Scotish race 
that reigned three years in the Pictish land, from the hills to 
the Scotish sea. But all this varnish will not cover the con- 
formity of hia expression with those of the extracts from our 
old chronicles which I have related, nor hinder them, if taken 
alone, from having the same meaning among all unprejudiced 
persons. The words are these: '[Fergus fiUus Erch] tribus 
[ultimis] anms ultra Dnunalbayn, hoc est, ultra dorsum Albaniae 
primus regum Scotici generis [in terra Pictorum] a montibus 
ad mare [Scoiicum] regnavit.' What is here enclosed in 
brackets are Fordun's interpolations of our old chxonicles to 
adapt them to his system. 

But a manifold proof of Fergus, son of Erch, his having been 
the first king of the Scots in Britain, is drawn from the short 
chronicle of the Scots in Latin rhythm or verses, inserted at 
the end of most of the copies of the Scoiichrofiicon as an ancient 
abridgment of our history, printed in the appendix, Na 5. 
I have given an account ^ of it already, to which I refer the 
reader. The first part of this short chronicle ends with the 
death of Eiug William, and with the eighth chapter, and was 
written about the time of King Alexander n. or m., as appears 
by the beginning of the ninth chapter. 

v. The first proof drawn from this chronicle of Feigus, son 
of Erch, his being counted the first king of Scots, is taken from 
the fifth chapter, where the author, supposing, acoording to a 
tradition already received in those days, that the Scots came to 
Britain before the incamaticm, informs us that they lived in 
Aigyle a very long time acoording to the law of nature (so he 
expresses it), but without any king, till one called Feigus 
brought over from Ireland the famous stone to Argyle, and 
became the first king of the Soots: 

* In tamen Eigadia yixit per tempora multa 
Hnc gent rSeottontm] sob Im natnne^ sed sine ngb, 
Donee ad Kigadiim tuit bxu&x nomine qnidtm 

^ * ShipM, p. 881. 
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Fergamiu kpidem, de quo fit mentio pridem : 
Hie primiis rexit Sootos, kpidBm quia Tozit : 
Qaem Sooti lapidem aanxenmt ponere sedem 
Bfegibns inde sqjm tantnmy sed non alienis.'' 

That this Feigus was the son of Erch, the whole series of 
this chTonicle, continued in the next and following chapters, 
sufficiently demonstrates ; for he b^ins the next chapter, im- 
mediately following the verses above set down, by telling us 
that this Fergus was the first that reigned in Argyle, and that 
he reigned three years ; that he was succeeded by Donegard, 
who reigned five, and he by Congall, etc ; all which characters, 
as they agree to this Fergus, son of Erch, and to no other, so 
they perfectly agree with the three former catalogues of our 
kings in everything in which they differ from Fordun and 
his followers' new catalogue of our kings immediate successors 
to Fergus, son of Erch. These are the words of this short 
chronicle, cap. 6 : 

« Primns in Emtdia Fei^gos rezit tribna annis 
Po«t Donegard qninis, Congal quater octo bis,' etc. 

YI. A second proof is drawn from what the author of this 
chronicle teUs us, cap. 6, that the Scots reigned in Britain 
together with the Picts 332, or 312 years 3 months ; for 
the verses following will bear either of those explications : 

' [Seoti] Hi cum pn»dictiB legnanmt tempore PIctia 
Qood treoentenoa quater octoqne oontinet annos. 
His annii k tree debetU jnngere menses.' — Cap. 6. 

Now it is certain that by the middle of the ninth age the Picts 
ceased to make a distinct people and kingdom by their union 
and subjection to the Scots ; so counting backward from this 
union, the number of years here assigned wiU not reach back 
farther than the time of Fergus, son of Erch, in the fifth or sixth 
age, and comes many ages short of Feigus i., who is supposed 
to have lived 330 years before the coming of Christ, that is, 
near twelve hundred years before the union of the Scots and 
Picts. 

YII. 3d. This short chronicle assures us that King Alexander 
m. was the fifty-first king of the Scots. 

'ALBXANDBR III. 

* Qui qtunqnagenus regom fnit ordiae primus.'* 

And this supposes clearly that Fergus, son of Erch, was the first 
king, there being just fifty-one kings in this author^s account^ 
as well as in tiiat of the above-mentioned Chronica Begum 
Scotarum, and in that of the register of St. Andrews, from 
Fergus, son of Erch, down to King Alexander in. This same 

^ Ghroa. Rythm. c.1^. .. > Ibid. c. 9. 
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author calls afterwards, o. 10, King John Baliol the fifty- 
second king. 

Before I leave ihia Chnm. B/jfOim, or short chronicle in Latin 
verses, it is of importance, towards preventing any mistake by 
alterations in it, to observe that in several copies of the 
Scotickramean, at the end of which this Chran. JSythmieum 
is to be found, there is, besides other additions, an interpolation 
at the end of the seventh chapter, containing some Latin verses, 
for the most part extracted out of different places of Fordun's 
chronicle, and put together in this interpolation without any 
suit or coherence; and the whole so oddly and unskilfully 
inserted in the CkrotUcan Byihmicum, that though we had not 
a fair and genuine ancient copy of it, without any interpolation^ 
in the ms. Scotickranicon in vellum of the Scotish collie at 
Paris, the interpolation would visibly appear to any that reads 
the whole piece with attention to the sense and coherence. 

For the sixth chapter of this Chron. Bythm., to which is 
subjoined this interpolation, finishes the short account of the 
succession of our first kings, by telling us that Keneth, son 
of Alpin, reigned seven years over the Scots before he subdued 
the Ficts ; and then, after adding the number of years that the 
Pictish and Scotish kings reigned together in Albany, which 
ends this sixth chapter, the seventh chapter, which immediately 
follows, continues on naturally to tell us how long this King 
Keneth reigned after he overcame the Picts, and 00 continues 
down the succession of our kings where the sixth chapter left 
off from this Eang Keneth, tiU. Malcolm Keamner's childroi, 
descended partly of the Soctisb, partly of the Saxon blood, by 
Queen Margaret their mother. 

Now it is betwixt the sixth and this seventh chapter, which 
follow 80 naturally one another^ that the unskilful interpolator 
has placed his addition, taking; 1st, o\A oi cap. 35, lib. 2, of 
Fordun, the verses * Ohristi transactis tribus annis atque 
ducentis,* eta, giving aceount of the first planting of Chris- 
tianity in ScotUnd. 2d. To these he hath added new verses 
of his own f abrici containing the comii^ in of S. Palladius, 
according to Fordun's aecount of it. 3d. He joins to those, 
without any coherence, Fordun's verses (lib. 2, cap. 1 2), ' Albion 
in terris rex primus genuine Scotus,' etc., describiiqg Fergus, 
son of Ferchard, as &st king of the Scots ; and this in plain 
contradiction to the CkrofL Sythm., to which he hath tacked 
them, whether with a design to elude or embroil the distinct 
account and manifold testimonies it contains of Fergus, son 
of Brch, his being the first king of the Scots, I leave to others 
to judge. 

But to return now from this digression, these aie all the 
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moBTuneiits written before the year 1291 that give any account 
of the sucoeeaioti or mriee of the kings of the 9oote that 
hitherto I have had oecaaion to meet with« And it is not 
improper to take notice that thej are almoet all of them written 
in different plaoee^ bjr diffMent authorSy and on difbrent occa- 
eionsi without communication; and yet all agree together 
exactly in the same names, older, and number of kings, and 
in placing Feigos^ son of Etch, as th$ first o£ them, and equally 
differ &om Fordun and his followeis. 

Pei^haps this essay may give occasion to the curious and 
learned of our conntiy or cunewhere to discover and remark 
other ancient pieces of the same tenor* But I dare confidently 
afSrm beforehand, that in no genuine writer before the year 
1291, and our contests with King Edward L about tiie year 
1300, will be found any certain account of the first forty kings, 
or of anv sovereign kings at all of the Scots in Britain before 
Fergus, the son of Erch. And now I refer it to the judgment of 
any impartial man, whether the authority of the monuments 
I have here made use of, howevw short and lame they may 
appear, all written by authoxs who had before them our genuine 
ancient writers as yet in being, and who eztnusted with sim- 
plicity firom them a short account of the beginning of the 
Scotish monarchy and succession of the kings, — whether, I say, 
authors so well informed and so void in all appearance of 
prejudice and design, their testimony be not preferable to the 
contradietory accounts given of the monarchy and of otir 
ancient kings by posterior authors, deprived of the help of our 
genuine ancient chronicles, and biassed by so many prejudices. 

YIIL To confirm what the monuments I have already cited 
unanimously afBim of Fergus^ son of Erch, his being the first 
king of the Scots in Albany, I shall as yet bring for an eighth 
testimony the authority of one author, who, though he Uved 
after Fordun or about his time, yet he never saw his work, 
which was not as yet published, or at least generally known, 
till about A.i>. 1447 or 1448, probably afUur this author's death. 
This is Andrew Wiuton^ l»rior of Lochleven, who wrote his 
chronicle (of which we have already given an account^) towards 
the end of the reign of King Bobert ul, or during the captivity 
of King James h This author, though he believed, according 
to the tradition received long before his time, that the Scots 
were settled in Britain before the incarnation, and writing 
about one hundred years after the ojonion (first vented during 
our debated with King Edwaord L about the independmcy) <rf 
the Scots having had ancient kings in Britain even before the 
incarnation, haa, by length of time^ and as bdng honourable to 

^ Suprtl^ p. 137. 
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the nation, spread itself and gained credit among the generality, 
— though Winton, I say, writing in that juncture, was much 
inclined to believe the Scots had kings before the incarnation ; — 
.1st, yet not only when he sets down^ the old genealogy of 
the Scotish kings from Simon Breac downwards, he reckons, 
among the rest of the names of the ancestors of our kings, thai 
of Fergus, son to Ferchar or Feraret in the genealogical line, 
without taking any the least particular Botice of him, as he 
doth of the famous men among them, such as Simon Breac, 
and Feigus, son of Erch, and without the least insinuation of 
this Fergus, son of Ferehar, his ever having been the first king 
or a king of the Scots at all, no more than any of the rest But^ 
2d, when he comes down with the genealogical line to Fergus, 
son of Er6h, he' calls him expressly the first king of the Scots 
in Britain, and looked upon that as so constant and certain an 
historical truth, that he repeats it no less than three times in 
three or four different places of his chronicle. 

What is remarkable, and shows how much it was fixed in 
the minds of the Scots as yet in Winton's time that Fergus, 
son of Erch, was the first long, is that Winton himself, over« 
swayed by the prevailing new opinion of the Scots having had 
kings three or four hundred years before tiie birth of Christ, or 
rather before the Picts, who he supposeth began to reign two 
hundred years before the incarnation, on the one hand ; and on 
the other hand, being assured that the first king of the Scots 
was Fergus, son of Erch, and that there were but ten generations' 
betwixt this Feigus and Keneth MacAlpin, who lived above 
eight hundred years after the birth of Christ ; — after a fruitless 
effort in two places in his chronicle to reconcile this contra- 
diction, at last finding it impossible to make ten or eleven 
generations in those times fill up twelve hundred years, he 
chooses rather to brins down the beginning of the Scotish 
monarchy to more modem times, and to grant that the Picts 
were alieady settled and tiieir monarchy subsisting in Britain 
when the Scots came into it, than to doubt of Fergus, son of 
Erch, his being their first king. This shows how certain this 
was as yet even in Winton's tixne, and that he bad never seen 
Fordun's chronicle; otherwise he could not have failed to 
mention at least the distinction of two Ferguses, I. and n., 
which, if it had been grounded, would have solved all his 
difficulties. 

Thus Winton, in the first drafts or editions of his chronicles, 
such as it is in all the Mss. of it that I have seen in Scotland 

» Winton's Chronicle, in Biblioth. Cotton. Nero, D. xL lib. 8, foL SO. 

< Ibid. lib. 8,. fol 80 ; Ub. 4, foL 87, 88, 48. 

s Ibid. lib. 8, foL 7 ; Ub. 4, foL 4^. « Vide Appendix. No. 7. 
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or England, excepting one, the most yaltiable of all, whidi 
belongs to the king's Ubraiy at London, whereof I have already 
given an acconnt,^ and which contains the last review made by 
himself of his chronicle, with some considerable additions and 
corrections. In this not only he still persists to make Fergus, 
son of Erch, first king of the Scots, but, what the ordinary 
copies of his chronicles do not contain, he informs us, no doubt 
from l^e records of St Andrews, to which he belonged, and 
conformably to the accounts of all the above-mentioned writers 
that had been published till his time, that ' Fergus,* son of 
Erch, first king of the Scots, reigned three years from Drum- 
alban to Inchgall, Douengart, his son, five years, to whom 
succeeded his son Gongal,' etc., and continues on a chronological 
series of our kings, with their genealogy and years of their 
reigns, till Eocha-rinneval, called by our modems, after Fordun, 
Eugen. V. 

And now we have seen, by the agreeing testimonies of all 
our ancient writers, without exception, not only of those who 
wrote before the year 1291, but of all of them that we have 
remaining before the publication of Fordun's History, under 
the reign of King James n., that Fergus, son of Erch, was still 
believed to have been the first king of the Scots, and that, till 
the History of Fordun was published, we have not one word, 
in any writer extant, of Fergus, the son of Ferchaid^ his being 
the first king, or a king at all of the Scots, nor in the old 
genealogy of our kings any particular notice taken of his name, 
except by Fordun, no more than of so many other names in 
that geneiedogy. 

It is further worth observing, that the tradition of the 
Scotish monarchy's beginning by one Erch, or the son of Erch^ 
was so rooted in the minds of the Scots, that even in their 
instructions to their commissioners at Some (a.d. 1300), during 
the debate with King Edward before the Pope (where we find 
the first notions of kings of Scots before the incarnation), they 
visibly point at one £x;h as the founder of their monarchy : 
1st, By deriving from Erch and Oatheyl the name of their first 
settlement in Britain ; and 2d, By their naming no other king 
of Scots but Erch, whom they bring in both the first king of the 
Scots in Britain, in the highest antiquity, and again as a king 
of the Scots about the end of the fourth or beginning of the 
fifth age, where our modems place the restoration of monarchy. 
And thus far as to the authorities of Scotish writers before 
Fordun, who all agree tiiat Fergus, son of Erch, was the first 
king of Scots. 

It would have perhaps appeared invidious to have brought 

. ^ Bvtpra^ p. 88S. * Appendix, No. 7* 
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the testimonies of English or Irish writers to prove this 
delicate point ; for which reason, also, I have not allied the 
testimony, so clear for this purpose, contained in the descrip- 
tion of Albany,^ and quoted by Camden and others, because I 
suppose Giraldus Gambrensis was author of that description ; 
and therefore, having sufficient proofs from the Scotish ancient 
writers, I have designedly abstained from quoting the others, 
and shall refer my reader, if he desires further information and 
other proofs, to Archbishop Usher's AniiqwUates Britannm^ 
Flaherty's Ogygia,^ etc., and others of lesser note among the 
Irish, and of the English to Camden's Scotia, to the Hidory of 
Church GovemmefU of Britain, etc., by Dr. Uoyd, Bishop of 
St. Asaph, and Dr. StiUingfleet's Antiquities of British Churches, 
in all which they will find this argument treaited most part 
from testimonies drawn from Irish writers, which, though 
I have not made use of in examining this question, yet I 
am persuaded they may be very serviceable to the Scotish 
lustoty. 

But in order to that it ought to be observed, 1st, That a 
great difference is to be made betwixt the histories or annals 
of Ireland, containing accounts of transactions passed since 
Eling Leogaire and St. Patrick's time, and those pretended old 
histories of the Irish, which, they gave out, were ¥nritten by 
their seanachies before the times of Christianity, or even before 
they received the gospel with the use of letters. As to these 
last, we have endeavoured to show elsewhere,^ at length, that 
these pretended ancient histories being built upon the dubious 
foundation of the bards' traditions, there is no weight to be 
laid upon them; whereas the first, that is, their historical 
accounts, written since they received Christianity, deserve 
much more credit. 

2d. A great difference ought also to be made among the 
Irish writers, even since they had the use of letters, betwixt 
those of their histories or annals that contain the accounts of 
the succession of kings, bishops, and other such pubUc trans- 
actions within or without that kingdom, such as ligemach's 
annals, the Ulster annals, the Synchronisms of Flann, where 
they relate matters that happened since King Leogaiie's time, on 
the one hand, and on the other, the uncertain rhapsodies of 
genealogies, some of the legends of saints, written by anony- 
mous, obscure, or credulous authors, especially in the Irish 
tongue. I do not see why the first, to wit, their more received 
histories and annals, when fairly published, accompanied with 
good proofs of the authenticness of their originals, and an 

^ Appendix, Ko. 1. * Usher, Antiq. Brit pp. 819, 820, etr. 

' Ogygia, p. 465, etc. * Bvtpra, Book ii. sec. 1, c. 1, per <o<ttm. 
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account where they are preserved,—! do not see, I say, why 
these ought not to be allowed the same authority as writers of 
other nations, according to the d^ree of good sense or fidelity 
of the authors, and the nearness of their time to the trans- 
actions they relate. 

3d. It hath been already observed,* that the Irish interest 
for a proof of their own pretended remote antiquities would 
have inclined them, if they had found it well grounded, rather 
to have raised to a greater height the antiquity of the Scotish 
settlement in Britain, than to have abridged it, especially since 
the Scots claimed only an antiquity of about one thousand 
years later date than what the Irish pretend to. 

Besides that in the former times^ when the best monuments 
of the Irish history were penned, we find a constant amicable 
concord and intercourse of friendly correspondence and amity 
betwixt the Scots of Britain and the Irish, both in ecclesiastical 
and civil aJBPairs, which, as we See by Acts of our Parliament,' 
A.D. 1427, in King James L's time, was still entertained betwixt 
these two nations, and none of these jealousies and animosities, 
which have chiefly begun within these two last ages, especially 
among the Scots, and Irish abroad, and since many of both 
nations were forced to go into foreign countries on tiie altera- 
tion of religion at home, and at soonest, since the Irish became 
subjects to the kings of England, in the twelfth age. Till these 
jealousies arose, I do not see why the Irish writers of the 
eleventh age and upwards might not have fairly related such 
public transactions of the Scots in Britain as their oonmion 
origin, language, and usages could not but make them take 
interest in, and their frequent intercourse made them acquainted 
with. Thus I cannot but think the testimonies brought by 
Usher' from the annals of Tigemach, of Ulster, and the 
Synehronimns, etc, of use towards the settling of the beginning 
of the reign of Fergus, son of Erch, and fixing it to the year 503, 
especially since aU the most ancient accounts of the Scots 
agree to bring down his reign till about the beginning of the 
sixth age. 

And in general, though it cannot be expected that the Irish 
writers will be as exact, or can be as much depended upon, as 
the Scots themselves in matters relating to Albany, when 
equally ancient and near the times of the transactions, yet I 
cannot but here renew again my earnest wishes that those of 
the Irish writers who treat of transactions in Albany, such as 
Tigemach, the S}f9uJironums, the Ulster annals, and such like, 



* Supra, pp. 118, 114. 

* Black ActB, cap. 71, foL 11. 

* Usher, Britan. Bccles. Antiq. p. 820. 
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were faithfully published in a fair and literal translation, if 
they cannot be printed (as the English have done their Saxon 
monuments of histoiy) in the original language, with a literal 
translation joined to tnem. And I doubt not but the history 
of the Scots would receive light by their so doing, as the Irish 
would gain credit to their own history, and honour to the 
authors of such a laudable undertaking ; and it was particularly 
for this reason that I insisted so much on this subject in the 
former dissertation. 

Akt. III. — Of the Time of (he Beginning of ffu Reign of FergttSy 
Son of Erch, and proper Epoch of the Monarchy of the Scots 
in Britain, 

Fordun hath placed the beginning of this Fergus' reign, and 
of the restoration, as he calls it, of the Scotish kingdom in 
Britain, in the year 403. Our other historians ever since have 
generally followed him in that date ; only Boece and some of 
his followers, in order to give this Fergus time to accompany 
Alaric at the sacking of IU>me in 409, hath placed this restora- 
tion some few years later. 

But this epoch of Fergus' reign, settied on bare conjecture, 
as we shall show elsewhere, is contradicted both by the account 
that Fordun himself, as well as all our ancient and modem 
writers give of the genealogy of our kings, and by all the 
monuments remaining of our ancient annals before A.D. 1291 ; 
all which suppose or prove plainly that the beginning of the 
reign of Fergus, son of Erch, was about one hundred years later 
thw Fordun hath placed it 

According to the genealogy of our kings received by Fordun 
and all our other writers, there are but two generations or 
persons betwixt this Fergus and King Aydan, his great-grand- 
child ; to wit, Dongard, who was son to Fergus, and Gauran, 
who was son to Dongard, and father to King Aydan. Now, 
according to Fordun's account, Fergus began his reign aj). 
403, and died a.d. 419, and King Aydan, Im great-grandchild, 
died A.D. 605 ; so there would be only three generations to take 
up near two centuries, viz. one hundred and eighty-six years 
from the death of Eing Fergus to that of King Aydan, which, 
in the first place, would be against the common received rule 
of counting three generations to one hundred years, or of 
allowing thirty years to each generation ; in the second {dace, 
it would be absolutely contrary to the experience of all that 
hath ever happened in Scotland since, where there have always 
been in the genealogy of our kings at least six generations for 
every two centuries. And from the death of King Aydan, A.D. 
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605, till that of the late King James til, a.d. 1701, there are 
thirty-six generations, and only one thousandand ninety-six years, 
or about eleven centuries, which is more than three generations 
for every century; which shows that there can 1^ no more 
than one hundred years allowed for the three generations of 
Dongard, Gtauran, and of Aydan, and by consequence, that 
according to the genealogy owned by all, as well as the fixed 
epoch of King Aydan's death, aj). 605, and conformable to the 
experience of all succeeding ages, the beginning of the reign 
of King Fergus ii. can be placed no higher than the beginning 
of the sixth century, or about the year 500 of Christ. But all 
this will better appear by the genealogical table here inserted.* 

It would seem that Fordun, or those who furnished him with 
memoirs, had been aware of this difficulty ; and therefore to. 
obviate it, or rather to hinder it firom being taken notice of, 
care is taken to intermix with the real kings, in the interval 
betwixt Fergus and Aydan, the names of three supernumerary 
kings, besides one Kinatill, viz. Eugenius, Constantin, and 
Ethodius (of all whom there is not the least mention in the 
more ancient chronicles or catalogues of our kings), and to each 
of them are given long reigns, to help to spin out the two 
centuries ; for which reason &ere are also several years added 
to the reigns of some of the real kings. But this cobweb device 
is easily dissipated, and can be of no use to the purpose as 
long as the old genealogy (which could not be so easUy altered) 
remains still the same, even in Fordun's account, and in that 
of all our writers, and King Aydan but in tbe third degree 
from King Fergus ; the intermixing these new kings, with the 
additional number of years of the reigns (which serves only for 
a blind that is easily seen through), will in no manner mend 
the matter, and still the same dMculty remains of making 
three generations fill up two centuries, which in all succeeding 
ages have required at least double that number of generations, 
as it were easy to prove by induction, or examples of every two 
ages or centuries since Eling Aydan's till the present times. 

To render this yet more evident, there needs only to lay 
aside the seventy-nine years of reign which Fordun, or those 
that helped him with memoirs, thought tit to assign to the 
three supernumerary kings (Eugenius, Constantin, and 
Ethodius), and cut ofT the twenty-four years which they have 
added to lengthen the reigns of Fergus and Gauran beyond 
what the ancient catalogues give them. These two numbers 
of years (seventy-nine and twenty-four), put together, make up 
above one hundred years ; now, retrenching them, and reckon- 
ing back from King Aydan's death, a.d. 605 (which is a fixed 

^ Vide Genealogical Table. 
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Genealogical and Ohbonologigal Sbbies of the Kings ow 
Scots, fbom Febgus^ Son of Ebch, to Atdan, Sok of 
Gayran. 



I. — According to more Ancient US. Cfhronides or Catalogues. 



Began to 
Reign. 


Oxdar of Bacoession. 


RAlgned 
Teua. 


Died. 


SeriM of Geneniiona. 


A.I>. 

508 


1. FeiguB, son of Ere 


8 


A.X>. 

506 


Fex^gus 


506 


2. Dongard, son of Feigni. 


5 


511 


Dongard 1. 


511 


8. CongftI, Bon of Dongard. 


24 


535 




585 


4. Gabhran, son of Dongard. 


22 


557 


Gabfann 2. 


557 


5* Conal, son of CongaL 


14 


571 




571 


6. Aydan, son of Gabhran. 


S4 


605 


Aydan S. 



II. — According to John, Fordun and his Followers. 



Began to 
Belgn. 


Order of Buooeaaion. 


Reigned 
Tears. 


Died. 


Seriea of Genanttooa. 


A.]>. 

403 


1. Feigns, son of Ercb. 


16 


A.D. 

419 


Fergus 


419 


2. Engenins, son of Fergns. 


84 


452 




452 


8. Dongard, son of Jergns. 


5 


457 


Dongard 1. 


457 


4. Gonstantin, son of Feigns. 


22 


479 




479 


5. Congal, son of Dongaid. 


22 


501 




501 


6. Gonran, son of Dongard. 


84 


585 


G(onran 2. 


585 


7. Etliod, son of Congal. 


28 


553 




558 


8. Conal, son of Congal. 


10 


567 




567 


9. Eynatel, son of CongaL 


lyr.8m8. 


569 




569 


10. Aydan, son of Gonran. 


85 


605 


Aydan 8. 
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epoch on which all parties, Foidim as well as others, agree); 
there will not remain one full centary from the death of King 
Aydan, A.D. 605, till the beginning of Fergus' reign, which 
therefore must necessarilj be placed after the year 500, or the 
b^inning of the sixth century, and about one hundred years 
after the year 403, to which Fordun had fixed it. 

It is no less evident^ by all the ancient abstracts of our 
chronicles written before the year 1291, that King Fergus* 
reign can be placed no higher than about the year 500 ; for 
according to the three ancient catalogues of our kings, to wit, 
that of tiie Ckronioa Begum Scottorum, that of the Begister of 
St. Andrews, that of the chronicle in Latin verse, and those 
of Winton and Gray, counting all the years of the Mngs' reigns, 
from the death of King Aydan, A.D. 605, up to the beginning 
of King Feigus' reign, it will be found, according to these 
chronicles or catalogues, that the first of King Feigus amounts 
no higher than to the year 503; for these catalogues or 
chronicles (allowing^ a few faults in the numbers, ordmaiy to 
copyists) hear unanimously that^ — 1st. Fergus, son of £rch, 
reigned 3 years; 2d. Dongard, son of Feigus, 5 years; 3d. 
Congal, son of Dongard, 24 years ; 4tL Oauran, son of Dongard, 
22 years ; 5tL Conal, son of Congal, 14 years ; 6tL Aydan, son 
of Gauran, 34 years, and died A.D. 605. Now, counting up the 
years of the re^ns of these six kings, they amount to 102 years, 
which, being d^ucted fron 605, the fixed epoch of the death of 
King Aydan, there remains just 503, as another fixed epoch of 
the beginning of the reign of King Fergus, son of £rch, and by 
consequence of the monarchy iof the Scots in Britain. And this 
just answers the calculation of the Irish chronicles,^ whose con- 
formity in this to the most ancient monuments that we have 
mutually confirms one another. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE DIFFERENT STEPS AND DEGREES BT WHICH THE HIGH 
ANTIQUITIES OF THE SCOTS GREW UP BY LENGTH OF TIME, IN 
THE SEVERAL HANDS THROUGH WHICH THE7 PASSED, INTO 
THE PLAN OF HISTORY IN WHICH THEY WERE AFTERWARDS 
DELIVERED BY THE MODERN WRITERS OF BOTH NATIONS. 

Having examined, in the first and second dissertations of this 
second section, the grounds of the remote antiquities of the 

1 Usher, Britan. Eceles. Antiq. p. 920. 
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Scots, both in Ireland and Scotland, and endeayonied to fix the 
tme epoch of their coming in, and of their first settlement in 
both these kingdoms, to finish the matter it remains to answer 
a vulgar objection which may occur against all I have said ; the 
clearing of which will, I hope, give me occasion, far from abat- 
ing anything of what I have advanced, to add, on the oontraiy, 
a new confiraiation to it, and set the whole in a better light. 

It may be objected, then, against what I have said, that if the 
remote antiquities of Ireland and Scotland had been so ground- 
less in their origin, and the epoch of the first settlement and 
beginning of monarchy of the Scots in these countries not more 
ancient ^an I pretend, it seems not possible that the story of 
the antiquities of both countries, and of the ancient settlement 
of the Scots, could ever have grown up into such a detail of 
facts, so apparently regular a succession of kings, attended with 
genealogies, fixed dates, and the other outward appearances of 
authentic ancient history, nor be delivered with such an air of 
assurance as we see that of Ireland is by OTlaherty, and that 
of Scotland by Boece and Buchanan. 

Though this objection or difficulty be already in a great 
measure answered by all that we have said at so much length 
of these remote antiquities, and shown that they have no solid 
grounds, but rather the characters of invention and of being the 
work of posterior times, yet to put the whole in greater evi- 
dence, I conceive it would not be amiss to endeavour to trace 
down, as far as the subject will bear, the several steps by which 
the remote antiquities of both nations have grown up by 
degrees and length of time, from the first invention of them, 
into the detail of circumstantiated facts and form of history 
in which their modem writers present them. 

But as to the remote antiquities of Ireland, having in the 
former dissertation entered, I am afraid, into too great a detail 
of them for a stranger, though with no other view than to 
endeavour to set in a due light' the first foundations of the 
remote antiquities of my own country, — I shall inquire no 
further into those of Ireland, but leave, that to the learned, 
impartial, and judicious writers of that kingdom, who, by a per- 
fect knowledge of their ancient language, and by the access they 
may have to all that remains of the more ancient and valuable 
of their historical monuments, are alone equal to such a task. 
I shall therefore content myself to examine here the progress of 
these remote antiquities among the Scots in Britain ; which, as 
it will give me an opportunity to discuss some things more fully 
than I could do in the former part of this dissertation, so I hope 
that what I am to add here wUl remove some popular objec- 
tions^ and serve for a new confirmation to the whole. 
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To put this subject in a clear light, it may be useful to begin 
by laying before the reader the double scheme of the history of 
the Scots before Fergus, son of Erch : Ist. Such as it was in 
refdity, as I have endeavoured to prove from what remains we 
have of our ancient writers. 2d. Such as Boece and Buchanan 
have published it, which is what I call the remote or high 
antiquities of the Scots in Britain. 

The first scheme may be reduced to these four heads: 1st. 
That the Scots were not settled even in Ireland till about or 
after the times of the incarnation.^ 2d. That the Scots were 
not settled in Britain till about the third age of Christianity.' 
3d. That the Scots in Britain had no sovereign kings of their 
own nation before Fergus, son of Erch ;* and that the reign of 
Fergus, son of Erch, and by consequence the beginning of the 
Scotish monarchy in Britain, is to be placed no higher than 
about the end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century.^ 

The second and opposite scheme, or that of the Scotish high 
antiquities, may be reduced to the following heads: — 1st The 
Scotish monarchy in Ireland began by Simon Breac, about six 
hundred years before the incarnation. 2d. The Scots came to 
Britain about four hundred years before the incarnation. 3d. 
The Scots in Britain had kings before the incarnation, and their 
monarchy began three hundred and thirty years before the birth 
of Christ. 4th. Fergus, the son of Feredac or Fercart, was the 
first king of the Scots in Britain, and had about thirty-eight 
kings his successors, who reigned during about seven hundred 
years in the north of Britain, till the overthrow of the Scotish 
monarchy about the end of the fourth century ; of each of 
which kings' reigns our modem historians give a circumstantial 
chronological account. 5th. Fergus, the son of Erch, called 
Fergus ii., restored the Scotish monarchy, and began his reign 
about the beginning of the fifth century, A.D. 403. 

To come, then, to the purpose, and describe the several addi-* 
tions and elterations that were made in different ages, by dif- 
ferent hands and occasions, in the first simple scheme of the 
Scotish antiquities before Fergus, son of Erch, till they grew up 
into that high fabric whereof Foidun laid the plan, which Boece 
finished, and Buchanan adorned, I must, in the first place, do 
that justice to my countrymen to acknowledge that, except in 
the last additions, whereof the first authors, I mean of the 
books under the name of Veremund, etc., were no doubt guilty 
of forgery (as I have shown elsewhere),* — all the rest of the 
additions or alterations were made rather out of ignorance of 

1 Vide DiiMrt. I. {>. 226, etc, tiid p. 271^, etc 
* ShtjMra, p. S46, etc < Ibid. p. 360. 

^ Ibid. p. 872. » Ibid. p. 140, etc 
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ancient history, and too great credalify, from the motivB of 
raising the honour and prerogatives of their ooontry beyond 
others, and rather upon conjectures and groonds that seemed 
at least probable enough, in the several occasions and circum- 
stances that gave rise to them, than upon any formed design 
to alter the truth or to invent And if we consider wit^ more 
attention the several degrees of growth of these high antiquities, 
in the hands of our writers of different ages, we will find that 
each new addition to the first invention of them (which was 
wholly due to the bards) was in some manner but a consequence 
of the former; each new one leaving, as it were, behind it a 
demand of a new supplement, till the fabric of these high anti- 

Suities was completed, by degrees, in the order and with the 
imensions in which our modern historians present it* 

Sec. I. — First step <yr f<mniaiion of the high Antiquities of the 
Scots in Britain : the opinion of the Scots having been settled 
in Ireland several Ages before the Incarnation. 

This first step, or the first invention, is wholly due to the 
bards in Ireland. The Scots being settled there about or after 
the times of the incarnation, and becoming the leading men in 
that island, and being by degrees cemented into one body of 
people with the ancient iiihabitants, the time of their first coming 
in wore out of the memory of men in some ages (and a few 
ages sufficed for that in a country where as yet there was no use 
of letters, nor written records), it is like that the bards, to flatter 
the Scots in Ireland, as the governing party, and gain their 
favour and rewards, began to set them out in their rhythms as 
very ancient inhabitants of the island, come into it time out of 
mind ; and having afterwards, as we have observed, especially 
after they had some knowledge of the Scripture, gotten some 
hints of long genealogies, they drew up genealogies for the 
leading men of the Scots, and led them up, firsts to the supposed 
first heroes and founders of the Irish, and from thence up to 
Noah and Adam. Having also gotten some notion of chronology, 
they seem to have at first fixed the time of the coming in of the 
Scots to about six or seven hundred years before the incar- 
nation, as we have elsewhere shown ; and the Scots in Britain, 
having received these first drafts of the genealogy and 
chronology from the Irish, have preserved them much in the 
same state in which they were at first broached, having no 
national concern, as the Irish had, to alter ^ them, in order to 
make their settlement in Ireland and their monarchy remount 
to a higher antiquity. 

^ S^ra, p. 265, etc 
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Sec. IL — The SettUmerU of the Scots in Britain placed lefore the 
IncamcUian, hut no Kings till Fergtis, son of Erch. 

The stoiy of the Scots' settlement in Ireland six or seven 
hundred years before the incarnation being generally received, 
it was the more easy to think that their first settlement in 
Britain was also very ancient ; that the Scots coming in at first 
to Britain by d^^rees, insensibly, and in small numbers, and 
not in bodies of men, the memory of the time of the coming 
in of the first of them might in some ages be quite worn out. 
And they being originally the same people with the Scots in 
Ireland, and the ancient settlement of these last in Ireland 
being generally received, it was the more likely that the settle- 
ment of those in Britain must have been ancient also, that the 
passage from Ireland, first to the western islands, or to Ein- 
tyre. Lorn, Argyle, and other western coasts of Britain, the 
first possession of the Scots in this island, was more short and 
easy. 

Now the first Scots being come into Britain, as we suppose, 
in the third age ^ of Christianity, though they made no figure 
there till the fourth, their descendants in the seventh Or eighth 
age, after ten or twelve generations, ignorant of the precise 
time of their coming in, and knowing only that they were 
settled in Britain time out of mind, would naturally be in* 
clined rather to augment than diminish their antiquity in the 
seats which they then enjoyed (ancient possession being an 
honourable title) when the question was about the time of 
their settlement Wherefore we must not wonder that Bede, 
who had his informations from some Scotish monks in the 
eighth age, when he wrote his history, seems to have believed, 
on their credit, that the Scots ' were settled before the times 
of the incarnation, not only in Ireland, but even in Britain ; 
and for the same reason Nennius ' also, a British writer of the 
ninth age, seems to place the coming in of the Scots to 
Dalriad (the ancient name of their possessions in Britain) 
about five hundred years before the incarnation, that is, about 
an age or two after their first coming to Ireland, according to 
the Irish tradition, not as yet altered in his time. 

This opinion of the ancient settlement of the Scots in 
Britain, being once received among them, was too honourable 
to be abandoned, and much more likely to be improved than 
examined in such ages as the ninth, tenth, and eleventh ; and 
accordingly we find that, in the twelfth and thirteenth follow- 
ing ages, it was not only held among the Scots as certain, but 
the time of the Scots first coming into Britain condescended 

> Supra, ^ 846, etc. * Bed. lib. 1, c 1. * Nennius, c. 9. 
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upon to have been about the year four hundred and fortjr* 
three before the incarnation, according to the Latin chronicle ' 
in verse, in the following passage : — 

' Bit bis eenteno qiuter e&dee% ted miniu ono 
Anno, qno snmpdt j^ rimot EigadU Sootos 
Ut refenmt isti fnlt meamfttio CSuisti,' etc 

And here I cannot but take notice of a mistake (I shall give 
it no other name, out of respect to so truly learned a person) 
that Usher' and others, copying after him, to bring down as 
low as they can the settlement of the Scots in Britain, have 
fallen into, in applying the number of four hundred and forty- 
three years contained in these veises to the times posterior to 
the incarnation ; whereas by a little attention to what goes 
before and what follows after these verses in this short 
chronicle, it would have clearly appeared that the author's 
meaning was, that the Scots were settled in Britain four hun- 
dred and forty-three years before the incarnation. I say, four 
hundred and forty-three years, and not four hundred and thirty- 
nine. For in all the best copies of this chronicle, such as that 
in the Seotidvnynieon or Black Book of Pctsljf, in the king's 
library at London, in the Scotichronieons of the College of 
Edinburgh, in that of Panmure, and in that of the Sa>tish 
collie of Paris, there is, ' Bis bis eenteno quater (endeoa) aed 
minus imo,' etc., and not 'quater & deca,' ete, as it seems 
Vsher's copy had it This is further confirmed by the follow- 
ing more ancient Scotish writers, such as Winton and Gray, 
who both of them copied from the records of St. Andrews, and 
both place the first settlement of the Soote in Britein about 
four hundred and forty-three years before the incarnation. 

But though the author of this chronicle, and other writers 
about this time, were persuaded of this ancient settlement of 
the Scote in Britain, yet not only this author hath not a word 
of any kings of the Scots before Fergus, son of Erch, but, on 
the contrary, he tells us plainly that the Scots lived long in 
Britain before they had kings, and both he and all the remains 
of our ancient histories, and all our other writers of the thir- 
teenth age, down to our debates about the independency of 
Scotland with Edward I. before Pope Boniface vm., are positive 
that the Scots had at least no sovereign kings of their own 
nation in Britain before King Fergus, son of Erch, and all of 
them place him the first monarch of the Scote in Britein, as 
we have shown elsewhere.' 

1 Append. Ko. 6, c 6. ' Brit EocL Antiq. p. 812. * Supra, p. S60. 
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Sec. III. — First rise or origin of the opinion of Ancient Kings of 
the Scots in Britain before the Incarnation, hut nothing yet 
determined as to their number and names. 

We haye given some account in another place ' upon what 
occasion the opinion of ancient Scotish kings in Britain was at 
first started at the debates with King Edward i. before the 
Pope about our independencies, contained in the two records 
set down at length by the best continuators of Fordun ; whereof 
the one is the memorial' sent by the States of Scotland to their 
three deputies at the Court of Rome, the other is the memorial* 
or process of Baldred Bisset, the chief of these deputies, both 
given in to the Pope, a.d. 1301. We have given a full account 
of them in the place above mentioned. 

In these debates, as hath been observed, our deputies, like 
skilful and zealous advocates in a cause of the highest import- 
ance to their countiy, made use of all sort of arguments to 
defend it They proved our independency by what could be 
found in the country of ancient records. They endeavoured to 
raise, in the eyes of the Pope and Court of Home, a high opinion 
of the Scotish nation, and of its prerogatives above the English, 
by the ancient settlement of the Scots in Britain, — ^which in 
those days they made no doubt of, having then for several ages 
been generally received by them, — ^from their having received 
Christianity long before the EngUsh or Saxons, from their 
having still preserved their freedom and kept possession of the 
same territories in the north of Britain for so many ages, not- 
withstanding their being attacked by so many enemies ; whilst 
the south of Britain, or England, had so often lost its freedom^ 
and been so irequently subjected to new masters — Bomahs, 
Saxons, Danes, and Norman& 

But King Edward i., in his letter to the Pope, having brought 
his succession and pretended superiority over Scotland down 
from Brutus, Locrinus, and the ancient British kings, which, 
however fabulous, passed current in those days, the Scots 
would not be behinahand with him in that neither ; and there- 
fore having, as they believed, probable grounds to go upon, the 
advocates of the Scots advance before the Pope that the Scots 
had also a succession of ancient kings from before the incarna- 
tion. This is indeed the first time we hear of it, but the Scotish 
deputies advanced it with the greater confidence that, besides 
the pressing occasion they had for it, in that juncture, not to 
have the Scots thought any ways inferior to the English in so 
honourable a prerogative as that of an ancient monarchy — 

' Simra, -p. 8S7. * Fordun. edit Tbo. Heame, p. 1836. 

* IbiU p. 1S8S. 
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besides this, the thing in itself seemed probable enough in those 
days. 

For to say nothing here of our kings being descended, time 
out of mind, from uie Pictish kings, in whose right thej had 
succeeded, it was now some ages since the opinion of the Scots^ 
their having been settled four or five bundled years in Britain 
before the incarnation, and so about nine hundred years before 
the reiffn of Fergus, son of Erch, was generally received, as we 
have shown,^ among the Scots. Now that the Scots, a people 
almost always at war with their neighbours, could be in Britain 
about eight or nine hundred years, a headless people, and without 
a king, was a thing that seemed no ways probable, or rather 
almost entirely incredible. 

Besides, that this memorial of the Scots was drawn up in 
great haste (cum/esMnotum^) in Scotland, so that they had not 
leisure to examine things maturely, or to consult tlioee that 
were most versed in the antiquities of the nation, but were 
obliged to set down such notions of them as their memoiy or 
popular traditions could furnish them, or rather their secretaries, 
and at the same time to give them the most favourable turn for 
the support of their cause that they coidd think of. And upon 
the whole, considering the ignorance the Scots were in (since 
the destruction or carrying off the ancient documents of their 
history), the persuasion they were in of their ancient settle- 
ment in Britain, and the little probability there was that they 
could have been so many ages in Britain without kings, I can 
scarce doubt but their deputies, and those that drew up tineii 
memorials, had persuaded themselves that the Scots had a 
succession of kings from their first settlement And this came 
afterwards to be a common opinion among them, but without 
condescending as yet upon their names, not even upon that of 
the first king or founder, till Fordun's chronicle was published 
and univers^y received in the fifteenth century. 

But as to Baldred Bisset, one of the deputies, his telling the 
Pope in his memorial' that the Scots had thirty-six CathoUc or 
Christian kings before the English were converted t6 Christian- 
ity, — ^this, I own, is a stretch I cannot fathom or guess at the 
grounds on which he went, except that it shows that he knew 
nothing yet certain in particular about the beginning of the 
monarchy or Christianity among the Scots. For at that rate 
the Scots would have had Christian kings before the times of 
Christianity ; since, even in Boece's account^ Metellan, whom 
he places about the time of the incarnation, was but the thirty- 
second king upwards from King Aydan, in whose time the 
gospel was preached to the Saxons or English. 

> Sapra, p. 879. ' Foi^i% Wit i!«nie, p. 887. 
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Yet there is another Scotish writer in these dark times, 
mentioned by the continuators of Fordon,^ that surpasseth in 
the antiquity of the Scotish monarchy even Baldred's memo- 
rial; for he tells ns that the Scots had twenty-three kings 
before the Picts came into Britain) which, according to this 
writer's accounts, happened above two hundred years before the 
incarnation. So that according to him, the beginning of the 
Scotish monarchy would be placed about six or seven hundred 
years before the incarnation, since twenty-three of our kings' 
reigns, in no age or writer, take up less than betwixt four and 
five hundred years. 

But it is easy to observe from these high flights and incredible 
accounts, that when the first mention of these ancient kings 
before Fergus, son of Erch, began (that is, at the end of the 
thirteenth or about the beginning of the fourteenth age), there 
was nothing yet fixed or agreed on about them; and those 
incredible accounts given by those who first mention them 
insinuate plainly enough that the opinion was as yet new and 
undigested, advanced only at a venture, in a necessary juncture, 
to serve a turn. It required time to make it ripen, and the 
labours of posterior writers to digest it, to fix the date of the 
monarchy, the number of kings, their names-~-at least that of 
the first and founder. All this was the work of time. But the 
fabric was now begun ; we shall see there wanted not hands, as 
occasion offered, to finish it piecemeal 

Sec. IV. — The number of those Ancient Kings first mention^, hut 
no account as yet of their names, not even that of the first 
King or Founder of the Monarchy, nor the time of the begin- 
ning of the Monarchy as yet fixed. 

The next step, then, of the growth of our remote antiquities 
was the fixing the number of these ancient kings. This we 
have for the first time advanced transiently, rather than deter- 
mined (for posterior writers stuck not by it), about twenty years 
after the first mention of them ; we have it, I say, in the famous 
letter of our Scotish nobility, under King Bobert the Bruce, to 
Pope John xxn., a.d. 1 320. There they tell the Pope that King 
Bobert was the hundred and thirteenth king of the Scots. Now 
he being in reality but our fifty-third king from Fergus, son of 
Erch, and even in Fordun's and the vulgar account but the fifty- 
seventh from this Fergus, they must have counted fifty-six kings 
before this Fergus ii., and that is about sixteen kings more than 
Boece, Buchanan, and our other modem writers suppose, who 
reckon only thirty-nine kings in all before this Fergus. 

^ Scotichron. lib. 4, o. 10. 
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As for this number of one hundred and thirteen king8» it may 
be the nobiliiy, or rather their secretary, reckoned all at once 
both the ancient kings of the Picts and those of the Scots, in 
the number of their present kings' ancestors ; as they might veiy 
veil do, since he was descended of them both, and was posaesaed 
of both their rights. The Pictish kings, according to the best 
accounts of them given by the Scots (such as that of the register 
of St Andrews), being sixty in number, and those in the Scotish 
line, from Feigus, son of Erch, till Bobert Bruce, maldiig, 
according to our most ancient chronologists, just the number 
of fifby-three, both these together made exactly that of one 
hundred and thirteen kings, according to this letter. 

But if any will insist rigorously upon the expression of this 
letter of the nobility (de ipsorum (JScotorum) regali prosapiay 
nuUo alienigena intervenierUe), and conclude from thence that 
all these kings must have been of the Scotish race or line, I 
offer them another conjecture for verifying the expression of 
the letter, and finding out the hundred and thirteen kings. 

Simon Breac was looked upon by all the Scots, for many ages 
before, as their leader from Spain, who brought the fatal atone 
along with him, and first founded a monarchy of the Scotish 
nation* Now the Scots, in their letter to the Pope, take not the 
least notice of the Scots coming from Spain, first to Ireland, and 
thence to the north-west of Britain, but suppose that the Scots 
came straight from Spain to Britain, and possessed themselves 
of these territories in the west of Britain where they first settled, 
and which they still enjoyed with the accession of the Pictish 
dominions. 

Now though the Scotish nobility, or their secretary, do not 
expressly name Simon Breac in this letter, yet he being reputed 
in these times their leader from Spain, and first monarch of the 
Scots, it is like the secretary may have looked upon the fifty- 
four or fifty-five descents or names in the old genealogy, from 
Simon till Fergus, son of Erch, as so many kings descended of 
Simon, the first Scotish king in these parts. And this con- 
founding the descents of the genealogy with the succession or 
reigns of kings ought not to seem extraordinary in those times 
of ignorance, since the learned Dr. Stillingfleet,^ in our time, 
hath fallen into the same mistake in taking a genealogical line 
for a succession of kings. Now the Scots, in. their letter to the 
Pope, taking the fifty-five names or descents in the genea- 
logical line from Simon till Fergus, son of Erch, for fifty-five 
kings, and these added to the fifty-eight kings in the common 
account from Fergus, son of Erch, down till Bobert the Bruce, 
both together mtdke exactly the number of one hundred and 

> Stillingfleet, Grig. Britan. Pref. p. 10, etc. 
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thirteen kings, including King Bobert If these conjectures for 
the number of one hundred and thirteen kings, mentioned by^ 
the nobility, do not please, I leave to others to find out more 
likely grounds for it 

However, neither in this letter, nor in any piece now extant 
of those times, do we find the nemaes of these kings, not so much 
as that of the first or founder, different from Simon Breac ; for 
as to Fergus, son of Ferchard, his being called the first king of 
the Scots in Albany, in the copy we have from Foidun and his 
continuators of the genealogy of our kings, in the end of King 
David's life,^ and in that recited by the Highlander at the coro* 
nation of King Alexander ni., it cannot be doubted of but these 
words, Fergus first king of the Scots in Albany, meaning Fergus, 
son of Ferchard, are not of these times, nor of the first hand, but 
are a bare interpolation of Fordun or of his continuators, accord- 
ing to their custom of adapting ancient historical pieces to the 
systems they had formed to themselves. For, in aU the genuine 
copies of this genealogy before Fordun, such as that of King 
William's time, set down here in the appendix, No. 4, as well 
as in that of Balph de Diceto, dean of London, in the same age, 
and in Winton's copy, who lived in Fordim's time, and in that 
of Mr. James Gray, who lived afber Fordun, both which were 
taken from the ancient records of St Andrews, — in all these, I 
say, there is never a word of this Fei^gus, son of Ferchard, his 
being first king of Albany, or a king at all, but his bare name 
is ranked with the rest of the names of that genealogy, without 
the least mark of distinction. 

And neither in the memorials and process of Baldred, and of 
the other Scotish deputies, given in by the Scots, a.d. 1301, or 
in the letter to the Pope, a.d. 1 320, where we have the first 
mention of the number of these ancient kings, is there the least 
word of Fergus i. or of any one of these first langs by name ; only 
the instructions of the States of Scotland, A.D. 1301, mention 
over and again one Erch as the father of our kings. 1st They 
bring him in as son to Gatheyl and Scota, as first of our kings' 
at the settlement of the Scots in Britain, and as giving his 
name with that of his father, as they call him, Oathel, joined in 
one name, Ercgatheyl, to the country in Britain which they first 
possessed 2d. They place him again a king of the Scots/ 
Erch, son to Echad or Ethod, and brother to Eugenius, at the 
end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century, about the 
time the monarchy is supposed by our modem writers to have 
been restored by Fergus, son of Erch. This double mention of 
Erch as the stock of our kings is remarkable, and shows us how 

* Fordun, edit. Heiinie, lib. 5, c 50, pp. 487, 760. 

• Ibid. p. 847. * Ibid. p. 854. 
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maoh the tradition of our kings being descended of Eich, or 
rather of Fergus, son of Erch, was fired in the minds of the 
Scots at that time, and that the notion of Feigns, son of 
Ferchard, as our first king, was not yet known or invented. 

Before we enter upon the improvem<snt8 made in our high 
antiquities by John Fordun, who first reduced them to a system 
and order, we must, of course, set down what Winton, prior of 
Lochleven, says of them in his chronicle. We have given 
ijtccount of Winton ^ among the rest of our writers. And though 
he wrote only some few years after Fordun, yet it is certain he 
liad never seen John Fordun's chronicle, which, it appears, was 
not published by Bowmaker, abbot of Inchcolm, till about the 
year 1448, and that after Winton's time. So Winton, knowing 
nothing of Fordun's new systems, was still much in the same 
darkness and uncertainty about our high antiquities as the rest 
of the nation were in the beginning of the fourteenth age. Bat 
having made it his business to inquire into our history, and 
living at the end of the fourteenth age, and beginning of the 
fifteenth, we may learn from him what progress the opinions 
already received about our ancient settlement and antiquity of 
the Scotish monarchy in Britain had made, during the course of 
that fourteenth age, independently of John Fprdun's labours, and 
what the common opinion and sense of the Scots was npon these 
heads before John Fordun's system of our history was published. 

Winton believed, according to the tradition received many 
ages before, that the Scots were settled in Britain before the 
incarnation ; and he fixes the epoch of their coming in about 
the year four hundred and forty-three before the birth of Christy 
as the short Latin chronicle in rhythm had done. And as to the 
opinion of the Scots having had kings before the Picts, or bom 
about the time of their first settlement in Britain, first started, 
as we have observed, at the debate with King Edward L, this 
opinion seeming so honourable to the nation, and having had 
in Winton's time about a whole age to ripen, and being then 
almost generally received among the Scots, Winton goes into it 
heartily at first. But then, being at the same time so fully per- 
suaded that Feigus, son of £rch, was the first king of the Scots 
that he repeats' it over and over three or four several times in 
his chronicle, and finding, on the other hand, that there were 
only ten* generations or descents betwixt Feigus, son of Ercb, 
and Kenneth MacAlpin, who began his reign a.d. 842, and over- 
came the Picts, and that it was impossible that these ten 
generations could last twelve hundred years, as they must have 

* Supra, p. 8S8. 

* WmtoD^s Chronicle, ics. in Bibl. Cotton. foL 80, 87, 48. 

* Appendix, Ko. 7. 
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done if Fexgos, son of Erch, bad begun to reign over the Scots 
from tbeir first settlement in Britain, in bis account more tban 
four bimdred years before the incarnation, — ^Winton is at last 
with reluctancy forced to part with the notion of the Scots 
having had a long from their first settlement; and yet being 
sure that the name of their first king was Fergus, son of Erch 
(whom he calls always Erth, as it was the custom of that age to 
write), as it was true, he at last begins first to doubt, and then 
inclines to believe, that King Fergus' reign was not of so old 
date, and, in short, leaves the difficulty to be resolved by others. 
It is evident by the perplexity Winton was in to reconcile 
Fergus, son of Erch» his being the first king of the Scots, with 
the notion of kings of Scots from their first settlement before 
the incarnation, and before the Picts, that Winton knew 
nothing of any other King Fergus but Fergus, son of Erch, 
who was but ten generations before Kenneth MacAlpin; and 
that in Winton's days, that is, about the end of the fourteenth 
age, Fergus, son of Feradac or Ferchart, called King Feigns i., 
was not as yet known as a king of Scots, either by Winton or 
commonly among the Scots; and by consequence, ^t Fordun'r 
chronicle, where we meet for the first time with the distinction ^ 
of two kings, first and second, of the name of Fergus, was not> 
yet generally known in the kingdom, nor had ever been seen 
by Winton, having never been published, in aU appearance, till 
it came out with additions during the reign of King James ii., 
as hath been already remarked. 

• And as to Winton, he was so fax from looking on Fergus or 
(as he caUs him, with the oldest copies of the genealogy) Feigo 
or Foreo, son of Feradach, as the first king, or a king at all, of 
the Scots, that he sets down his name as all the oldest copies 
of the genealogy do, confusedly among the rest of the names ^ 
of that genealogy of our kings, without taking the least notice 
Qf him more than of the rest Now had Winton gotten but a 
hint of this first Fergus, son of Ferchard, his having been a king 
of Scots, he had instantly disentangled himself, and had been 
able to reconcile his belief of the Scots having been settled four 
htmdred years before the incarnation with their having had 
kings, and the first of them a Fergus, from the beginning (and 
so to have raised their antiquity Ugher tban that of the Picts, 
which he and our other writars cMefly aimed at), sipce there 
were no less than forty-five generations betwixt this first Fergus, 
son of Ferchard, and Kenneth MacAlpin, which were more than 
enough to fiU up twelve hundred years, and so would have 
reconciled all matters, and solved all Winton's difficulties. But 
this discovery was left to Fordun, whose labours in advancing- 

1 Winton, Book iiL toL ^t vs. Colon*— BibL B^. Lond. Kb. S, o. 10. 
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the fabric of our remote antiquities, and giving them a form, 
require to be treated of at more length. 

Sec. v. — John ForduyCs labours in the remote Aniiqwiiies of 
the Scots. These Antiquities reduced into a Jixed plan and 
chronological order. 

We have already^ given a eeneral account of John Fordun, 
and more than once spoken of his labours in the Scotish history ; 
ve are now to treat of his bringing it to that fixed plan and 
order which hath been followed by all our later writers, espe- 
cially in what concerns our high antiquities^ or the history of the 
Scots before Fergus, son of Erch, commonly called Feigus n. 

To do justice to Fordun, it appears by what we have said 
elsewhere of him, that none ever applied to history with more 
zeal for his coimtry, nor with a better intention, than Fordun, 
nor hath been at greater pains to find out materials, or to digest 
them in a more regular form, considering the times in which 
he wrote. For as to the substance of his chronicle, it must be 
considered that Fordun wrote in an age when there was litUe 
or no critical learning, and very little distinction made betwixt 
certain and fabulous monuments of history; when uncertain 
popular traditions and dubious legends, for want of better 
materials, were often employed as documents of history; when 
certain national preventions in favour of our remote antiquities 
ran so high, that a mistaken zeal for what was thought in those 
days honourable to the country, and an apprehension to shock 
the better part of the nation, hindered Fordun from discussing 
matters, and so overswayed him, as it hath done many others, 
that he believed that the dignity of the crown and kingdom was 
concerned in supporting by aU means the current popular tradi- 
tions of our remote antiquities, which were become daily more 
in vogue since the debates about our independency with King 
Edwc^ I. 

Hence it happened that the antiquities of the Scots made a 
new and considerable progress and figure in passing through 
Fordun's hands. For what had been only advanced by conjec- 
ture in times past, especially at the debate about tiie inde- 
pendency, and that only to serve a turn, and on bare pro- 
babilities, or advanced confusedly in different former ages 
without order and connection, as well as all the popular tradi- 
tions about the ancient settlement of the Scots in Britain, the 
antiquities of themonarchy,etc., — ^all this was by Fordun digested 
into a following series of history, reduced to cluonological order, 
and supported with all the documents he had met with in his 

^ Svpra^ pp. 128, 185, 848, etc 
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searches fit for his purpose ; docomeuts, indeed, much of the 
same character as the facts they were brought to support, but 
documents after all, and vouchers, much of the same nature 
and credit as those brought bj the writers of our neighbouring 
countries for antiquities of the same nature, — by the British or 
Welsh for their Brutus, and the long tract of his ancient suc- 
cessors ; bj the Irish for their Milesius and his successors before 
Christianity, for their ancient literature, and their other remote 
antiquities. 

We are now to consider Fordun's performances more in detail, 
the grounds he had to go upon, the method which he followed, 
and the means he was obliged to make use of, to put in a more 
regular order the new plan of the fabric of our remote antiqui- 
ties, contained in the &8t, but chieflj in the second, and begin- 
ning of the third book of his chronicle. 

As to his first book, containing the story of the Scotish high 
antiquities firom Gteythelos or Gktthelus, till Fergus, son of 
Ferchart, the substance of that (except what concerned Fergus 
as a king) had been advanced, and by degrees received among 
the Scots long before Fordun, as we have already observed.^ 
And Fordun only enlarged on the same bottom, improved into 
better order these vulgar traditions, and fixed them to certain 
periods of chronology. It is chiefly in the last chapters of his 
first book, in his second, and in the first chapter of the third, 
that the Scotish remote antiquities received from him their 
greatest increase and improvement, and were brought to a more 
regular form and consistency. 

We have seen, in the four foregoing paragraphs, the several 
steps or degrees of the growth of those antiquities, which, like 
a large fabric, received new dimensions or additions from the 
several ages and different hands through which they had passed, 
but nothing fixed or regular till Fordun. The first foundation 
of them, to wit, the opinion of the Scots, their having been 
settled in Ireland long before the incarnation, had been laid 
many ages ago. The first superstructure upon that^ to wit, of 
the Scots having been settled in Britain aix)ut four hundred 
years before the incarnation, was raised before the twelfth age. 
The first additions to that, to wit, of the Scots in Britain, their 
having had kinRs ficom their fint settlement, was first started at 
our debates wi£ King Edward L about independency, and by 
the circumstances of the times and other reasons, mentioned 
already in its proper place, soon gained credit among the Scots. 
The number of their ancient kings was named by conjecture, 
about twenty years afterwards, in the famous letter of the Scots 
nobility to Pope John xxn. 

> Siipr€Lt pp. 879, 880. 
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' It remained now for Foidnn's task in this &bric» Ist. To 
leduce fonner supeistractares into symmetiy, by digestiiig the 
whole into distinct epochs and a clm)nologi(»l order. 2d« To 
fix a certain epoch for the banning of the Sootish monarchy 
in Britain. 3d. To reduce the number of their ancient kings 
within a more plausible compass, to wit, to that of forty-five. 
4th. To assign their names. 5th. At least to give us the name 
of the first king and founder of the monarchy. 6th. To give a 
chronological account of their reigns, at least such as he bad 
.given of the Picts, and as he gave afterwards of the Sootish 
kings from Fergus n. downwards. 7th. In order to support the 
credit of the story of the kings of Scots in Britain before Fei^gu^ 
-son of Eich, against the plain testimonies of all the above- 
mentioned remains of ancient monuments of the Scots before 
the twelfth age, and the debates about our independency with. 
Edward i, and others of a like purport, Fordun had to give a 
plausible reason why in all these ancient remains of our luatoiy, 
Fergus, son of Erch, is reckoned the first king of the Scots in 
Britain ; which assertion alone, if not obviated or cleared, over- 
turns at once all the system of the high antiquities of the Soots, 
or of their forty or forty-five kings before Fergus, son of Eidi, 
or Fergus n. Now Fordun, being persuaded of the truth of 
this system, looked upon all that he met with of these remains 
-^contrary to it, in his searches, barely as objections or difficulties^ 
which he had to answer or remove by explications or distinc- 
tions. We have already had occasion to obs^ve one means 
made use of by Fordim to that purpose ; but another and more 
universal answer was to find out or discover a dissolution of 
the ancient Sootish monarchy, founded by Fergus L, son of 
Ferchard, and continued down till it was ruined, towards the 
end of the fourth age of Christianity, and a new erection or 
foundation of it bv Fergus ii., son of Erch, in the beginning of 
the fifth age, by which this Feigus, son of Erch, might be justly 
called the first king of the Scots, to wit, after the restoration of 
the monarchy. 

We are now to give an account of Fordun's proceedings in 
the execution of this task, consisting of the seven heads above 
mentioned. But before I enter upon that, it is of importance 
both for this, and for other parts of Fordun's chronicle, to 
observe that the chief means that Fordun made use of to com- 
pass his design was to suppose as certain grounds or vouchers 
of histoiy, not to be caUed in question, and that required no 
further proof, the popular opinions or traditions received before 
his time among the Scots concerning their antiquities; and 
from these opinions, as from fixed principles, without further 
examining the grounds of them, Fordun's method was to draw 
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otber historieal infeienoes, that seemed honourable to the coun^ 
try and natural consequences of these popular opinions and 
traditions already in vogua 

Before I proceed to the use and application of this method of 
Fordun's in forming his new^ system of our histoiy, in order «to 
make it be more f uUy understood, I shall give here, by the way, 
a remorkaUe example of Fordun's proceeding by it in a matter 
of veiy great importance, though of a different nature, and which 
more properly belongs to the second part of this essay, but 
which hath Imd a surprising influence upon the civil as well as 
ecclesiastical state of Scotland, which it was not possible for 
Fordun to foresee. 

Eordun found the opinion of the Scots having been settled in 
the nortli of Britain some ages before the incarnation received 
as a certain historical fact many ages before his time ; and that 
bf an ancient Christianity among these Scots, being no less 
hoQouraUe to the nation, had been also received among them 
long before Fordun's days, though he is the first that we know 
of who assigtiied to the conversion of the Scots the .fixed date 
of A.D. 203, and that quotes for this the verses : 

* ChrUti traxLBftctis tribns annifi atqne dacentis 

Scotis catholicam oopit habere fidem. 
, Boma Vietore primo papa residente 

Principe Severo martyr et^occuboit.' 

And though the expression 'Vietore primo' demonstrates 
that those verses are posterior to the eleventh age, when Pope 
Victor n. lived, and their barbarous composition shows that 
they are yet later, yet they passed for good authority in Fordun's 
time, and apparently before it 

Now those two facts of the early settlement and early con^- 
version of the Scots, being received as historical truths that 
nobody called in question when Fordun wrote, he meets in 
Bede and Sigibert with the famous passage of Prosper's 
chronicle, beam^ that more than two hundred years after this 
first supposed conversion of the Scots, A.D. 431,' Palladius was 
ordained by Pope Cele6tine,and sent the first bishop to the Scots 
who believed in Christ Fordun made no doubt but these' Scots 
believing in Christ, ' ciedentes in Christum,' were the Scots of 
Britain. They had been, in his opinion, converted two hundred 
years before, and St Patrick was not yet sent to convert the 
Scots of Iieland* The consequence in Fordun's judgment 
seemed evident^ that during the two first ages of the 
Christianity of the Scots, from a.d. 203 till A.D. 431, when 
Palladius tihe first bishop was sent to them, the Scots had lived 

^ ' Ad Seottoa ia Gfarittam credentes ordinahur a papa Cttleatino PaUadioB, et 
primiu epiaoo4»iia.ioittitiir/r--/*rwg». CAtmi. 
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without biflhops ; and since they had persevered in the pvofea* 
sion of Christianity, being stiU ' credentes in Chiiatom/ and that 
the profession of Christianity could not be kept up during all 
that time without doctors of £Bdth, and pastors or ministers of 
the word and sacraments ; and it being a certain truth, that in 
the absence or default of bishops, none were qualified to exer- 
cise those sacred functions but priests or monks elevated to the 
dignity of priesthood, — bom all this, as from unqueatiaoable 
principles, in Fordun's judgment, he draws this famous conclu- 
sion, that^ before Palladius' coming, the Scots had for doctoia 
of fedth and ministers of the sacraments, priests only and monka 
following the rite of the primitive church. 
. This passage of Fordun, at the new reformation of Scotland, 
became the comer-atone or fondamental charter of Presbyterian 
government in that kingdom, as containii^ the most ancient 
account of church government, from the first establishment of 
the Christian religion among the Scots. The same passage hath 
been ever since appealed to, by the successors of our first 
Bef ormers, in aU the debates they have had with the episcopal 
party concerning the government of the church. It hath also 
been employed by the most learned antagonists of episcopal 
government among foreigners as one of their principal argu- 
ments ; for, as a learned bishop' of the Church of Enghind hath 
observed, ' In that laborious collection of Blondel, under the title 
of an apology for St Hierome, that writer, with all his vast 
reading, could not find one undoubted example of a church of 
the presbyterian way in ancient times, but only that of the 
Scots,' 

We may have occasion in the second part of this essay to 
discuss this passage more fully, together with those of Bede 
concermng St Colimiba, and those of the Eeledees, which are 
brought to strengthen Fordun's passage ; but to say a word here 
of tins last will not be. out of the way, since it will serve to 
make Fordun's method to be more folly understood. 

Thisfamouspassageof Fordun, 'ftnteciuus[Palladii]adventuni,* 
etc., is a consequence which Fordun draws from two premises, 
whereof the one is absolutely groundless, and the other at least 
extremely dubious, though both of them were held for certain 
by Fordun. The first is, that the Scots in Britain were con* 
verted to Christianity A.]). 203. But we have no ground to 
believe that the Scots were come into Britain AS>. 203, as hath 
been akeady shown, and tiiat the most that can be advanced 

^ ' Ante ci^ [PlUUdii] adTOitiim, UbelMAt Seoti Met doctont, ae ncnmeii* 
torom minutnitores, presbyteros loliimmodo, vel monacboi, ritnm seqiiaiteB 
ecclesin pri]nitiTie.'--'JWiiMM, UK S, e. 8, edit Tb. Heerne, p. 184^ 

' Bp. of St Aiaph'i Qofenun. of the Ch. of O. B., prafao^ p. 6. 
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vitb any prol)abilit]r or ground, is that the Scots began during 
the third age to come over firom Ireland into Britain, under 
their first l^er, Eocha Biada» called Seuda by Bede. So there 
could be no conversion of the Scots A.D. 203, in Britain, where 
they wefe not as yet settled ; nor, by consequence, any occasion 
as yet for pastors or ministers of any kind among them. So all' 
the inferences drawn firom Foidun's passage, ' ante cujus,' eta, 
being built on the supposition of a profession of Christianity or 
Christian church among the Scots during above two hundred 
years before the mission of Palladius, are absolutely groundless. 

The other premise supposed by Fordun is, that the Scots to 
whom Palladius was sent the &st bishop, A.D. 431, by Pope 
Celestine, were the Scots of Britain. It may indeed be said, 
that Palladius was sent to the Scots in general, that is, to the 
nation of the Scots wherever they were settled, and so those of 
Britain might be comprehended ; and it is not unlike, as we 
may have occasion to observe elsewhere, that this holy bishop, 
not being weU received by the Scots of Ireland, and coming 
over to Britain, where he died among the Picts, may have pro- 
bably announced the gospel to the Scots in Britain; but as 
the question is here of his mission and destination by Pope 
Celestine, it appears by another passage of St. Prospw, who 
relates this mission, that Palladius' mission regarded mainlv 
the Scots in Ireland. For Prosper^ seems visibly to distinguish 
the island to which Palladius was sent, as being a barbarous 
island, that is, in Prosper^s language, an island that had never 
been subject to nor cultivated by the Romans, fix)m Britain, 
which he calls a Soman island, because the far greatest part of 
it (and among the rest, those provinces of Scotland that lie to 
the south of the fiiths) had been civilised by the Soman dis- 
cipline and polity. 

But I add further, that giving and not granting that this 
conclusion of Fordun/' ante cujus [Palladii] adventum,' etc., had 
heen well drawn in the sense that Fordun meant it, the infer- 
ence that the anti-episcopal writers draw firom it, to wit, that 
before Palladius' mission there was during two hundred years 
in Scotland a succession of pastors, or ministers of the word 
and sacraments, who had no episcopal ordination, and none but 
that of laymen or simple presbyters, — ^this inference is abso- 
lutely groundless, for neither Fordun himself, who knew that 
the doctrine of presbyterian parity was contrary to that of the 
church of all ages, and had been lately condemned in his own 

^ ' Keo Sttpiiore eon hoc ab eodem morbo [Pelagianumi] Britannkk liberayit 
[C«l6fltiniisjqiiAndo qoosdam inimiooe gratitt loliim scub origiiiis ooenpaateB, 
etiam ab iUo secreto exdnait ooeani : et ordinato Scotia epiaoopo, dam Bomanam 
inBolam atndet aarare oalbolicaiii, fecit etiain barbaram Chriatiaiiain. '—Proiper 
conlto CoUtttOTf c 41» 
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tinie among the propoBitions of Wicldiff, could ever enteitain 
any such imagination, no more than Major, Boece, Lesly, etc., 
who copied after him; but all that Fordun and these other 
Boman Catholic writers understood or could understand hj the 
expression, ' ante cujus,' etc., was, that though the Scots had, as 
they believed, received Christianity A.D. 203, yet they had not 
a proper bishop sent to them, or residing among them, till the 
coming of Palladius, A.D. 43 1^ and so the Christian Scots had 
been obliged tiU then to content themselves with priests and 
monks, elevated to the dignity of priesthood by the neighbour- 
ing or foreign bishops. But to conclude firom that passage of 
Fordun, as the anti-episcopal writers do, that because (according 
to Fordun) these Scots Christians had no proper bishop as yet 
sent to them till two hundred years alter their first conversion, 
that therefore they had no other ministers of the word and 
-sacraments but nominal priests or monks, who took upon them- 
selves the sacred functions without episcopal or any other 
ordination but that of laymen or presbyters, is no less ridicu- 
lous than if one should conclude that the clergy or regular 
priests, who were the only ministers of the word and sacraments 
among the Soman Catholics in Scotland for more than one 
hundred years aftw the Beformation, had no other ordination 
but what they gave to one another, because during all that time 
there was no bishop of their communion residing in Scotland 

As to the expression of Prosper, 'ad Scotos oredentes in 
Christum,' that Palladius was sent to the Scots who believed 
in Christ, from which some conclude that the Scots were 
Christians before the coming df Palladius. But that no ways 
follows. That there were some Christians, or a banning of 
Christianity, amoi^ the Scots, whether in Ireland or in Britain, 
when Palladius was sent, is very likely. They both dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of the Britains, who were eeurly Christians, 
and either by commerce with them, or by Christian captives, 
which the Scots earned off frequently from among the Britains, 
there is all likelihood that before Palladius' coming there were 
several Christians among the Scots, both in Ireland and in 
Britain; and it appears by ecclesiastical history, that it was 
the custom of the zealous bishops of the neighbourhood in 
andent times, and mote yet of the popes, to send in bishops to 
countries where there was already a beginning of Christianity, 
or a disposition towards it. And this is sJl that Prosper's 
expression imports. But all this will be more AiUy discussed 
in its proper place. 

Thus far only, by the way, as to this famous passage of 
Fordun, which hath been made use of by the anti-episcopal 
party in Scotland as one of the chief arguments for presby* 
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terian govemment from the times of the Beformation. So 1 
retnin to Foidon, and to the particular account of his method 
of proceeding in the execution of his task, consisting of the 
seven above-mentioned heads. | 

As to the first head or part of his undertaking, to wit, the | 

reducing to fixed epochs and the digesting into a chronological | 

order the confused mass of the materials he had to work upon, j 

consisting chiefly of popular traditions, legendary accounts 
about the Scotisk antiquities, and of all that had been till his 
time advanced in different ages, and on different occasions, of 
what had passed among, the Scots before the fourth and fifth ! 

ages of Christianity ; — ^as to all this, I say, we have already^ \ 

seen that he reduced to a certain order of chronology both these 
high antiquities and the more modem and certain accounts of i 

the Scots digested into fixed epochs, in the abstract we have < 

given elsewhere of the several books of Fordun's chronicle. \ 

We come, therefore, now to the second and fifth part of I 

Fordun's task in the advancing the fabric of our remote anti- 
quities, to wit, the fixing a certain epoch and precise year of 
the beginning of the Scotish monarchy before the incarnation', 
and the assigning the name of the first monarch and founder 
ofit 

The tradition of the Scots' ancient settlement in Britain was 
universally received among them long before Fordun, and this 
settlement was supposed to have begun above four centuries 
before the incarnation ; but the first Scotish document we have 
now remaining of it, to wit, the short chronicle in Latin verse^ 
or rhythms, is positive that they had no kings in the Scotish. 
line till Fergus, son of Erch. This we have shown elsewhere^ 
from all the monuments remaining of our ancient history before 
the year 1 291. And the first mention we have of ancient kings, 
before Fergus, was at the debates in King Edward l's time. 
Though it is not improbable that there were some notions and 
uncertain opinions begun to grow up and spread among the 
Scots before these debates, that seeming a natural consequence 
of their being persuaded that the Scots were settled in Britain 
so long before the birth of Christ ; but till these debates I find 
no certain testimony of it in any monument of history I have 
yet met with. 

However, the fact had been advanced, as we have seen, with 
great assurance in the memorials given in to Pope Boniface viu. 
in the heat of the debate, and in the Scots nobility's letter to 
Pope John xxiL, and had now passed current and been generally 
received among the Scots from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century till Fordun's time. So when he set about to write the 

^ •Buproi p. 126, etc. ' Append. No* ^, c. 6. 
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history, he was no more master to contradict so plausible and 
so received an opinion, nor, indeed, disposed to call in doubt 
what he esteemed honourable to the nation, and so acceptable 
to his countrymen, as the opinion of so ancient a succession of 
kings. He made it rather his business to confirm it ; and pro- 
bably the chief end of his travels and searches was to find 
documents proper for proving that, and the other heads above 
mentioned. 

To return, then, to the second and fiflh heads, to wit^ the 
fixing the epoch of the beginning of the Scots monarchy, and 
the person of the first king or founder. Hitherto we have seen 
notUng agreed on since the first mention of ancient 
2f either the memorials, A.D. 1301, nor the letter to Pope Jo) 
xxu., A.D. 1 320, fix any epoch of the monarchy, nor so much as 
name the first king ; and Winton, who, according to the truth 
of history, named him Fergus, Erch's son, as all Scotish writers 
before Fordun had done, not being able to reconcile that with 
the vulgar opinion of the antiquity of the monarchy, falls in 
contradiction with himself, and at last leaves the matter in 
doubt, as we have seen, to be resolved by others. 

Foidun was the first, that we know of, who fixed the epoch 
of the monarchy to the year 330 before the incarnation, and 
who places Fergus, son of Ferchart, the first king of the Soots, 
and founder of the monarchy. 

As to his fixing the beginning of the monarchy to the year 
330 before the birth of Christ, besides his vouchers, whom we 
shall just now consider, I conceive one of his chief motives to 
fix on that year may have been this plausible conjecture, that 
finding, as we have seen, the first settlement of the Scots in 
Britain fixed before Us time to the year 443, or thereabout, 
before the incarnation, he thought it was natural to allow them 
about one hundred years to increase their number and enlarge 
their bounds under the first leaders of their colonies firom Ire- 
land, before they got a king or monarch to whom all were 
subject. So that placing the beginning of the monarchy, and 
of the reign of their first king, a^ut one hundred and ten years 
after their entry to Britain, that is, about the year 330 before 
the incarnation, was very probable, on the supposition already 
received, that the Scots came first to Britain about four hundred 
and forty years before it 

Fordun was also the first, that we know of, who raised to the 
dignity of first monarch of the Scots in Britain, Fergus, son of 
Ferchart or Feradach, whose name had, till Fordun's time, Iain 
confusedly among the other names of the old genealogy of our 
kings, without any mark of distinction, or having ever been 
taken notice of, till Fordun added to his name, in the two copies 
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he gives of the genealogy, the quality of first king of Albany; 
for none of the copies antecedent to them, such as that in the 
appendix, No. 4, and that of Balph de Diceto, both in the 
twelfth age, have that addition ; nor even those that wrote after 
him without copying his chronicle, such as Winton and Gray, 
etc. Fordun was determined to make choice of this first Feigus, 
and set him up for the founder of the Scotish monarchy, as a 
natural consequence from what he found already leceived and 
believed by the Scots concerning these high antiquities; for 
that once supposed, nothing can be more plausible than the 
consequence he draws in favour of Fergus, son of Ferchart. 

For, 1st, The opinion of the Scots having had kings some ages 
before the incarnation was generally received before Foidun's 
time, and having been made use of by the apologists of the 
Scots in the debate for the independency and dignity of the 
crown against King Edward i.'s pretensions, it was no more to 
be called in question in Fordun's days. 2d. It was unquestion- 
ably more certain, and more universally received, that the name 
of the first king of the Scots, and of the founder of their 
monarchy in Britain, was Fergua All the Scots, tUl the 
fourteen^ age, had believed that it was Feigus, son of Ercb, 
as we have seen ; but this could not agree with the monarchy's 
beginning some ages before the incarnation, since this Fergus, 
son of Erch, is placed, in the genealogy universally received, 
only ten generations or descents before Kenneth MacAlpin, who 
liv^ in the ninth age. This was a labyrinth out of which 
Winton could not extricate himself. 

Fordun, who seems to have had more genius and learning, 
as well as more application, than Winton, found means to 
reconcile this contradiction ; for, by looking back more atten- 
tively into the old genealogy, he discovered another Fei^s, the 
son of Feradach, whom Winton, and all Scotish writers till 
Fordun, had passed over, without taking any more notice of 
him than of the rest of the old names in that genealogy ; whereas 
Fordun, finding the first Fergus in the series of that genealogy 
about forty-five generations or descents before Kenneth Mac- 
Alpin, which, according to the vulgar reckoning of thirty years 
for each generation, amounted to a number of years sufficient 
to place this first Fergus at the beginning of the Scotish 
monarchy in his accoimt, that is, three hundred and thirty 
years before the incarnation, — ^upon this discoveiy, Fordun 
naturally concluded that this Fergus, son of Feradach, was the 
Fergus, first king and founder of the Scotish monarchy, and 
by this means reconciled the then current tradition of the 
monarchy's beginning some ages before the incarnation, with 
its having had a Fergus for its founded and first king. 
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Bat' because, by all the remains of the aticieiit hii3tior]r of the' 
Scots, it appeared that the Scots had always held Fergus, son 
of Erch, for their first king, it was necessary that Fordon, in 
order to have his new scheme recseived witb leas djfficolty, 
should in the first place bring some authorities to prove that 
the first king of tiie Scots was Fergus, son of Ferchard, and that 
the monarchy began three hundred and thirty years before the 
incarnation. 2d. That he should find some means to answer 
the objection drawn from the ancient monuments, in which 
Fergus, son of Erch, is called in express terms the first king of 
the Scots. We are, then, in the first place to hear his proofs for 
beginning the Scotish monarchy three hundred and thirty years 
before Christ, and Fergus, son of Ferchart, his being their first 
king. We shall afterwards relate the means he makes use of 
to obviate or explain the ancient testimonies of Fergus, son of 
Erch, his being the first king of the Scots. 

His vouchers for the first are, first, these four Latin verses, — 

' Albion* in tenis rex primus germine Scotos 
Ipsonim tormis rubri toiit uma leonis 
FerffosiuB fulru Ferchard m^entis in arvo 
Chrutum treoentis ter denis pr«fdit annit.' 

Fordun doth not tell us whence he had those verses, whether 
from any former writer or chronicle, new or old ; but though I 
well believe he found them made to hid hand, yet it must be 
owned that the author of them, be who he will, must have been 
very little skilled if he intended that they should pass for 
ancient, since King Alexander n., in the thirteenth age, is the 
first of our kings in whose seal we find the lion rampant on 
his shield. For there are no arms on the seals of his prede- 
cessors, Duncan, Edgar, Alexander i., David i., Malcolm iv., 
nor on that of King William, and the blazoning, it is like, is 
yet posterior. So these verses are probably no older than the 
fourteenth age, when, as we have observed, these ancient kings 
before Fergus, son of Erch, were first mentioned ; or rather these 
verses are only the productions of Fordun's own time, since he 
is the first who calls Fergus, son of Ferchart, first king of the 
Scots. 

Fordun's second voucher is a legend of St. Congal, an Irish 
saint, which, he says, relates' that Fergus, son of Ferchard, 
brought with him the famous chair &om Ireland to Scotland, 
and was crowned in it the first king of the Scots. It will no 
doubt at first appear a little surprising to find an account of 
this nature in the life of a saint But it must be oonsidered 
that it was no unusual thing among the Irish to set down 

> Fordnn, edit. Heame^ lib. 2, o. 18, p. 8S. *. Ibid. p. 86. 
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eftoriiefl of tbeir lemote high antiquities, or other parts of ttoir 
history, in the preface to some of their saints' lives. Thus we 
have in the preface to the life of St Abban,^ and in that of 
St. Cadroe in Colgan's collections, rude drafts of the Irish 
remote antiquities. 

And if Colgan had continued his collection till the 12th of 
May, the feast of Congal, we might perhaps in the preface to it 
have met with some word of a Feigus, king of Scots ; for I can 
scarce doubt but that in Fordun's time there was extant some- 
thing of this kind, in the life of that famous abbot of Banchor 
in Ireland, in the sixth age. But in case there was, no doubt it 
was to be understood of Fergus, son of Erch, for this was the 
Fergus who, according to the old Latin rhythmical chronicle 
above mentioned, brought from Ireland the famous stone, and 
made himself first king over the Scots, in the beginning of the 
sixth age, in which St. Congal Abbot lived. And so it is not 
unlikely that such a famous transaction, which happened near 
the saint's time, and which was so honourable to the Scots, both 
of Ireland and of Britain, might have been mentioned in the 
preface to this saint's life. 

.' But it is like Fordun's mistake lay in supposing the Fergus 
mentioned in this life was the son of Ferchart, and in applying 
to him here, as he doth elsewhere, what he found said of a 
Fergus, first king of the Scots, that brought over the famous 
stone; because, for the reasons already given, he looked on 
Fergus, son of Ferchart, as the first founder of the Scotish 
monarchy, though the original writer of St. Congal's life no 
doubt meant Fergus, son of Erch, whom all ancient writers, till 
the fourteenth age, looked upon as tibe first king of the Scots. 
So that legend of St Congal's, though we could find it, would 
prove of no more service towards Fordun's system, in favour of 
Fergus, son of Ferchart, than the Latin verses he brought for 
his first voucher. 

I have found at last the life of this St, CongaL It was 
published by F. Fleming among the works of St. Columban. 
But there is not a word of Fergus, son of Ferchart, in it, or 
anything relating to Fordun's narration. 

But &ere remained as yet the hardest and most essential 
part of Fordun's task, in order to support the new scheme of 
the Scotish kings before Fergus, son of Erch. He had to find 
a plausible answer to the objection drawn from the remains 
above mentioned of the ancient chronicles or histories of the 
Scots, in aU which Fergus, son of Erch, is constantly reckoned 
first king of the Scots. Fordun was too diligent in his searches 
to let such pieces escape his knowledge, and he was too ingenu- 

* Colgan. Act.SS. Hybem. torn. L pp. 494 and 610. 
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0U8 to deny their authoritj, how much Boever tiiey seemed 
opposite to his scheme of our antiquities ; nay, he is so sincere 
that he mentions, and eyen sets down ahnost verioHmy one 
of the most precise of them, as we have seen elsewhere/ and 
observed the turn which he gives the passage, by the adding a 
few words to take off the force of it 

But that was not enough, nor like to satisfy those in whose 
hands those ancient pieces should falL They are all Tery 
formal, that Fergus, son of Erch, was the first king of the Scots 
in Britain. The consequence seemed plainly to overturn For- 
dun's system of forty-five kings, or indeed of any sovereign 
kings at all, before this Fergus, son of Erch. Fordun was 
aware of this consequence, and being, I suppose, at the same 
time f uUy persuaded of the truth of what he had advanced, he 
finds a distinction to evade the objection to take off the force 
of the consequence, and to reconcile to his new system the 
expressions of the ancient extracts of the chronicles, where 
Fergus, son of Erch, is constantly called first king of the Soots. 

In order to that, he found a very natural expedient to rid 
himself of that difficulty, and this was to suppose that there 
must needs have been a second beginning and new founding, 
or rather a restoration of the kingdom of the Scots in Britain, 
by Feigus, son of Erch, which gave sufficient ground to ancient 
authors to call this Feigus the first king of the Scots, to wit, 
after the restoration of the monarchy. Now a restoration 
necessarily supposed a dissolution ; and therefore Fordun is at 
much pains to find vouchers for a dissolution or destruction 
of the kingdom of Scots, in the times immediately preceding 
the fifth age, where he places the restoration of Fergus IL He 
quotes for that a passage of Sigebert, who had copied Tiro 
Prosper or Gregory of Tours. But all that the passages of 
these two writers import, is that Maximus, having usurped the 
empire, did beat off the Scots and Picts, who were making 
incursions upon it But that was usual in those ages, and 
imports neither that the Scots had any kingdom then in Britain, 
nor that Maximus destroyed it; and indeed the bulk of the story 
that Fordun gives of Maximus, his martial feats in Britain, is 
originally owing to Geoffrey, who calls him Maximian, and 
makes him a Britain. 

Upon the whole, Fordun seems to have argued or reasoned 
thus with himself, though he doth not express his argument in 
formal terms. Fergus, son of Erch, was indeed first king of the 
Scots in Britain, as the ancient Scotish writers call him, but 
that is to be understood that he was their first king after their 
re-entering Britain, and restoration of the monarchy; but it 

* Suproy pp. 868, 864. 
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doth not follow that this Fergus was absolutely their first king, 
or founder of the monarchy. There must needs, then, have been 
a dispersion of the Scots and a destruction of their monarchy 
in Britain in the fourth age. Fordun continues : this dispersion 
of the Scots, and dissolution of their monarchy, lasted about 
forty years; during which time all the Scots of Britain, princes 
and people, were dispersed and banished into foreign countries. 
At last, Fergus, son of Erch, descended of the ancient kings of 
the Scots, having gathered them together from several places, 
entered Britain at their head, conquered anew' their ancient 
territories, and having set up again and restored the monarchy, 
became a new founder of it, and deserved to be called by the 
title of first kbg of the Scots, to wit, after this new erection or 
restoration of the kingdom. Thus Fordun must have reasoned, 
in order to reconcile his system of the forty-five kings with the 
remains of the ancient chronicles of the Scots. 

As to the grounds or vouchers t^t Fordun had for this 
expulsion of the Scots out of Britain, all that he brings, as we 
observed above, is a passage of Sigebert, and the feats of Maxi- 
mus from Geoffrey, who calls him Maximian. But if Fordun 
had lived after the times of the restoration of literature in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth age, when many ancient Boman writers 
(which in Fordun's time lay unknown in the comers of ancient 
libraries) were published and made common, he would have met 
with proofs of a defeat and expulsion of the Scots and Picts out 
of their possessions by the famous Oeneral Theodosius, father to 
the first emperor of that name, during the reign of Valentian i., 
and of their being forced to retire at least to the northern 
extremities of Britain. All this he would have found in 
Ammian^ and Claudian,' two famous writers of the time; and 
that it happened near about the time in which he fixes the 
expulsion of the Scots by Maximus. 

I say near about the time, for this expedition of Theodosius 
against the Scots and Picts happened, at soonest, A.D. 367, 
whereas Fordun fixes the expulsion of the Scots by Maximus 
precisely to the year 360 ; and to confirm it, he brings verses 
which import that the exile of the Scots out of Britain lasted 
forty-three years, which ending in his account by the restora- 
tion, A.D. 403, determines the year 360 for their expulsion. But 
as this calculation agrees not fully with the expedition of the 
General Theodosius, so it disagrees entirely with the usurpation 
of Maximus by twenty-three years, since he was not proclaimed 
emperor till a.d. 383. And the writers Severus Sulpitius, 
Zozimus, and others that lived in or near the time, ascribe no 

^ A mm. Ifarcel. edit. Tales, in 4to, lib. 27, p. 846, etc. 
* Claudian. Ptnegyr. in in. & iv. Consulat Honor. 
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command to Mazimus in Britain, nor so much as name bim till 
he took the purple; and are positive, that immediately after he 
was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers, he passed suddenly 
over to the Gkuls, with all the forces he could make, and sur- 
prised the Emperor Gratian unawares, l^iis leaves no room for 
his expedition against the Scots and Picts, either before or after 
his usurpation, much less for his making a long war against 
ihem. 

But besides that neither these Boman writers, nor any other 
before the fourteenth i^, give any ground to suppose that the 
Scots had any kingdom in Britain in the fourth age, we may 
surely reckon that Fordun had never seen these writers that 
gave an account of the expedition of Theodosius, nor perhaps 
ever heard of them. Accordingly in the forty-fourth, forty-fifth, 
and forty-ninthchapters of his second book, and first and second 
chapters of his third book, in which he gives an account at 
length of the expulsion and restoration of the ScotSj-^whosoever 
will compare his narration with the fourth chapter of the second 
book of Gteoffrey's history of the Britains, will easily perceive 
whence Fordun took the story of Maximus' achievements in 
Britain. And nothing that we have hitherto met with in For- 
dun looks like a tolerable proof of a destruction or restoratipn 
of a Scotish monarchy in Britain in these times. 

However, to confirm it by a new alignment, Fordun gives 
us another Latin piece of poesy, beginning with these words, 
Agmine ccmdenso vmtis} etc. Fordun doth not tell us whence 
he had these verses; but the lion placed in King Feigus el's 
banner at the head of his troops, and the style of the verses, can 
give us no better opinion of the author, and of the antiquity of 
this composition, than of the other verses already mentioned/ 
in which the entry of Fergus I. to Britain is described. So, 
upon the whole, it appears diat the chief ground Fordun had 
to go upon for a dissolution and restoration of the Scotish 
monarchy in the fourth age, were not drawn from the authority 
of ancient writers, but that his chief motive was to reconcile, 

^ ' Agmine condense rentis veUmrnft pandit : 
£t ratifl eanoreos attune galea petnnt 
Flactns : in nis aciea juTenum pkaleiata snperbo 
Principe congreditnr. Nee moia, tnrba potens 
Ad natale solnm properat ; releyare jacentes 

Bex fasces regni cespite sospes adit 
Intrepidns patrio, pendens vezilla Leonis, 

Tenrait occursu qnem fera nulla feraz. 
Ocias advenit, fuerat que turbine diro 

Subdita plebe, annis X qnater et tribus ; b«c 
Congaudens patiio regi seirire parata, 
Act libertatem quicquid at orue rolat.' 

—Fordun, lib. 8, c. 1, p. 171, edit. Th. Heamo. 
» Supra, p. 898. 
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by that means, the foirmal expressions of the extracts or abridg- 
ments of the old Scotish ohronicles, such as we have set them 
down, with the p6rsua9ion that he was in that the Scotish 
monarchy was begun many ages before Fergus, son of Erch. 

As to his placing the beginning of Fergus, son of £rch*s reign 
in the year 403, instead of 503, and thus anticipating the date 
of it. a full hundred years, as we have shown,^ I see no other 
reason for this, than that, looking on the beginning of this 
Feigus' reign rather as the restoration of an ancient kingdom, 
dissolved by oppression and invasion, than as the setting up a 
new one, and finding in such histories as he had occasion to 
meet with i^o more proper person to become the author of the 
Scotish overthrow than the tyrant Maximus, as he is described 
by Greoilrey, towards th^ end of the fourth century, he found it 
necessary to place the restoration about the beginning of the 
fifth century, lest if he had deferred it, and by consequence the 
beginning of Fergus n.'s reign, till the sixth century, the interval 
of about one hundred and forty years would have been too long, 
and the monarcl\y restored by Fergus n. would rather have 
looked like the setting up of a new kingdom than the continua- 
tion or restoration of an ancient one. 

> But it happened here to Fordun, what usually fcdls out to 
those that build upon a crazy foundation, the building they 
erect must necessarily be tottering, and full of crevices, so that 
no sooner one chink or crevice is fiUed up, but another breaks 
out. This anticipating the r^ign of Fergus n. about one 
hundred years (besides that it is contradicted by all the remains 
of our anciept history, and by the common way of allowing 
tluree generations to, a century) threw Jordun's system into 
another ii^couveniency, and discovered a new flaw in it, by 
malpng three generations fill up two centuries, against the con- 
stant course of descents and succession of the race of our kings 
ever since, as I have shown elsewhere.' 

As to th^ number of the ancient kings preceding Fergus ii., 
th^re was nothing certain till Fordun. We have seen' the un- 
certaintieH and contradictions under which our countiymen 
laboured when the story of these ancient kings was first 
advanced. The first account we have of their number from an 
unknown hand^ in these dark times is absolutely incredible ; 
and I have seen a Scotish writer,^ in the time of King James m. 
or IV., that reckons tiie number of these kings six score, begin- 
ning at Simon Breac, who, this writer supposes, came in person 
to Scotland. The Scots nobility's letter to Pope John xxii., 

^ An>ra, p. 372, etc. ' Ibid. pp. 372, 373. 

» Ibfa. p. 383. * Ibid. 

^ Biblioth. Beg. liond. ad cakem Chron. And. Wioton. 
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AJD. 1320, reduces them firom that exorbitant number, and fixes 
the number of these ancient kings to that of fiftynseven. Ferdun 
lays aside about a dozen more^ and reduces them to forty-five. 
Boece and his followers take off five or six more, and fix the 
number of the kings before Feigns n. at thirty-nine; by all 
which we see the Soots, in former ages, were not so scrupulous 
as some of our modem writers, who maJro it a crime to alter the 
number of those ancient kings, as they are set down by Boece 
But to return to Fordun, he gives us no account of the grounds 
he went upon for this number of forty-five, nor so much as the 
names of these kings, except three or four, or sucli as may be 
supposed to be in the old genealogy, without distinguishing who 
of those were kings, or who were not 

As to their lives and actions, we are left almost quite in the 
dark by Fordun. He gives us a touch of the beginning of his 
Fergus l'b reign, appljring to him, as the first king, what belonged 
to Fergus, son of £^h, who was truly the first king ; and after 
adding something of Bother, whom he supposes all one with 
with Bede's Beuda, all the rest of his second book designed to 
contain the history of his forty-five kings, is filled up, most part, 
with parcels of the general history, sacred or profane, of these 
first ages, and particularly of the Romans, Britains, Scots, and 
Picts, taken from Eutropius, Bede, Jeffery of Monmouth, etc., 
from some legends and traditions of the vulgar, and without so 
much as naming any one more of these forty-five kings. Fordun 
concludes their whole history in these few words ^ : — ' A primo 
hujus Begni Bege Feigusio filio Ferechard ad [himc] Regem 
Fetgusium filium Erch inclusive quadraginta quinque Beges 
ejusdem gentis et generis, in hac insula regnaverunt Sed et 
honim, singillatim ^tinguere tempera Principatuum,ad praesens 
omittimus, nam ad plenum scripta non reperimus.' This is, 
indeed, but a sorry account of these his ancient kings; however, 
in these last words, Fordun insinuates that he had found some 
account of them, but not full enough to be set down. 

The truth is, Fordun had the old genealogy, containing the 
series of the descents from Fergus, son of Ferchard, called 
Fergus i., till Fergus n., the son of Erch. This was indeed some 
account, being about thirty-two names ; but though they had 
been all kings of Scots in Britain, which was to be proved, yet 
there were still wanting twelve or thirteen more to make up the 
number of forty-four or forty-five. So he had reason to say 
that he had not as yet found a full account of them. 

If Fordun had left any other account of the forty-five kings 
than this, it would, no doubt, have been preserved with a yet 
greater care than the collections, it is bebeved, he left towards 

^ Ford. lib. 8, c. 2, edit Heame, p. 173. 
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continaing down his chronicle after the fizrt five hooka These 
collections have been preserved, and perhaps may be a part of 
what M. Hearne hath printed, b^inning p. 499 of his edition 
of Fordun, A.D. 1722. Now any collections left by Fordirn of 
the forty-five kings had been much more precious than those 
of modem times, and had been, no doubt, preserved by those 
who had the care and keeping of his chronicles and his other 
collections, or by some or other of his many continuators in the 
fifteenth age, who were all in quest of materials for supplying 
the deficiency or gap in the story of the forty-five kings left 
imperfect in his second book. 

The words of Fordun, ' A primo hujus Begni Eege,' etc., above 
cited; craved that of them, and made a natural impression of 
the want of a supplement upon those that read or copied that 
passage ; as we see by an addition to Fordun's text in the HS. 
chronicle of Couper,^ where, after these last words of the above- 
cited passage, 'ad plenum scripta non reperimus,' the writer 
adds, ' prseterquam,' lib. 3, c. 9, by which it would at first appear 
that the writer sends us to a place where we will find, at least, 
some further account of the forty-five kings preceding Fergus, 
son of Erch ; but when we come to this place, all we meet with 
is a part of the old Latin chronicle in rhythm, beginning, ' Primus 
in Ergadia Fergus rexit tribus annis,' and so continues down 
the rest of the series of the king's successors to Fergus n., son 
of Erch, instead of those of Fergus i., which the reader was put 
in hopes of. But this shows the lively impression that passage 
of Fordim made on that writer of the want of a supplement to 
the forty-five kings. Most of the other continuators of Fordun 
have made additions to his text ; but none of them give us any 
further account of the forty-five ancient kings of Scots before 
Fergus, son of Erch. 

The first I have met with that attempted it is one Gremond 
Domate, whose MS. history is in the library of St Genoveve at 
Paris. Of this author, and of his essay on the kings before 
Fergus, son of Erch, I have elsewhere' given a full account, to 
which I refer the rcMtder. I have only here to add, Ist, That 
this writer, for a further account of the forty-five kings, sends 
us to the old books of Ireland ; for in his translation of Fordun, 
he gives this version, or rather paraphrase, in his old Graulois, of 
Foi^un's famous passage, 'A primo hujus Regni Bege/ etc.' : — ^^ A 
present laissons de parler [de ces 45 Bois] qui touts furent d'ung 
mesme sang et penre comme plainement appert aux anciens 
livies d'Hybemie (nc) car a present n'avons trouv^ a plain de 
leur antique engine dignifique (jricy 2d, That Domate wrote 

^ Chron. Gupri m., lib. 8, o, 2. * Quprct, p. 348 

* Qmn. Domate M8«, lib. 8, c. 2, foL 60. 
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and dedicated his translation of this chronicle of Scotland to 
tlohn, Duke of Albany, A.D. 1519, that is, about five or six years 
only before Boece's history appeared in print, and about the 
very time that Boece's famous vouchers were said to have been 
discovered, with an .ample account, as Boece tells us, of the first 
forty kings. 



CONCLUSION. 



Sec. VL — Sixth and last stqf of the growth of our High 
Antiquities bg Boece and Buchanan. 

It only remains to treat now, Ist, Of Boece's own labours, 
and of his bringing the fabric of our high antiquities to its 
full height and dimensions, by giving us, on the credit of his 
vouchers, besides other embellishments, a detailed account of 
the lives and actions of the forty kings before Fergus, son of 
Erch, which Fordun and his continuators had left so lame and 
imperfect. 2d. Of the polishing anda doming this fabric by 
Buchanan, a more polite writer and more skilled architect, who, 
removing the rubbish of palpable fables, and reforming the 
irregularities that Boece's unskilful hand had left in that fiabric, 
reduced it to a more perfect symmetry, and varnished it all over, 
to render it more taking and agreeable to his countrymen, and 
more proper to support the cause in which he was embarked. 

But having given elsewhere a full account of the labouis of 
both these writers of our history iu its proper place,^ I need 
only refer the reader to it 

But to do justice to Hector Boece, I cannot but add here to 
what I have elsewhere' observed, that as to the motives he had 
in writing our history, I cannot see the least ground to suspect 
that he himself had any view or design to support any party or 
faction against the sovereign, or to justify the rebellion against 
King James in., but quite the contrary, in the catalogue which 
Boece left of our kings, in which he gives a short character of 
each of them, and continues it down till King James v. He 
gives a quite contraiy character of Elng James m. from what 
Buchanan gives him, and from what he himself had given of 
the wicked kings from his Veremund ; and speaks with indig- 
nation of the conspiracy of a part of the nobility against him, 
and of the manner of his death that ensued upon it And no 
wonder, for he had his information from the great and loyal 

1 Suprti, p. 180, etc, and pp. 176, 205, etc. * A^mi, p. 207. 
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Bishop Elphinston, vbo remained etedfast in his fidelity to his 
sovereign King James m. to the last moment. All this is a 
new confirmation that Boece's simplicity was imposed upon by 
the pretended histories of Veremund, etc., which he took for 
genuine copies of ancient pieces, though, as it hath been shown 
elsewhere, they were forged after the Act passed to justify the 
rebellion against King James in., and most probably by some 
of those concerned in that rebellion, or by dependei^on those 
who had a hand in it. But enough of that in its proper place. 

As to Buchanan, his motives in writing our hmtory are 
demonstrated by his own actions and writings, of which enough 
also hath been said. 

And now, after all that I have said in this chapter, and the 
account that I have given of the several steps and additions by 
which our high antiquities grew up through the several ages 
and hands they have passed, the learned and judidous • reader 
wiU be now pretty well satisfied that at the bottom all the 
stories of these remote antiquities, that is, of the forty kings of 
the Scots in Britain before Fergus, son of Erch, are, if not 
absolutely fabulous, at least entirely uncertain and groundless, 
notwithstanding all the details of £etcts, successions of kings, 
attended with genealogies and chronological dates, and all the 
other characters (except that of sufficient vouchers) of ancient 
authentic histories in which they are dressed up, and of the 
air of assurance with which they are presented by Boece and 
Buchanan. 

But, at the same time, I hope that the learned among my 
countrymen will easily observe that the freedom that I have 
taken to lay open the uncertainty of those remote antiquities, 
as they are ddivered by our modem writers, doth in no manner 
derogate from the real honour of our country ; for, besides that 
there can be no real honour but what is grounded upon truth, 
what hath been said in the first book of tUs essay, particularly 
of the descent of the present inhabitants of Scotland from the 
most ancient or first kuown inhabitants of the northern parts 
of Britain, to wit, partiy from the M^eats or Midland Britains, 
partly from the Caledonians or Picts, as well as from the Scots, 
and of the antiquity of the monarchy of Albany, and number of 
kings in the Pictish line, doth abundantiy compensate the loss 
of tiie first forty kings ; as the honour of the pretended martial 
achievements, attributed by Fordun, Boece, etc. to the Scots, 
under the reigns of Julius Caesar, Augustus, and the following 
first Boman emperors, without any authority, is fully counter- 
balanced by the noble opposition that the Bomans met with 
from the Caledonians, and their maintaining their ancient pos- 
sessions to the north of the friths, and their liberty, during so 
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many ages, against all the Boman forces in Britain, whilst all 
the other inhabitants were brought under the Soman yoke; 
and all this supported by the testimony of the best contem- 
porary Boman writers. 

To conclude now this essay. I hope the reader will have met 
with in it as distinct an account as the few remains we have of 
these first times do furnish us of the several ancient inhabitants 
of the northern parts of Britain (so well known these many ages 
by the name of Scotland), to wit, of the Bomans, Britains, Cale- 
donians or Picts, Scots, etc. I have endeavoured to trace each 
of these people down, from the first appearance they make in 
these parts of Britain, till they disappeared under their proper 
names, either by retiring elsewhere, or by being, by degrees, 
incorporated into one body of people, and under one govern- 
ment, with the Scots, become to be the ruling people; they came 
all, at last, to be known by the common name of Scots. 

The view I have given of the situation of these several 
ancient inhabitants, especially in the earliest times of Chris- 
tianity in those northern parts, will appear with more advantage 
in the second or chronological part of this essay, if I live to 
continue it, and will help to discover to the reader the occasions 
of the first entry of the light of the gospel, and of the progress 
that the doctrine and discipline of the Christian church made 
among these northern nations ; all these dispensations of the 
mercies of God having often, in the common course, a certain 
connection with the civil state and circumstances of a people on 
whom it pleases God to bestow thern^ according to His infinitely 
wise providence. 



APPENDIX OF ANCIENT PIECES/ 



HAYING already given an account of the several pieces con- 
tained in this Appendix, and there being before each of them 
a reference to the page of this essay where they are described, it 
wonld be unnecessary to say anything farther here. 

Bat the names of the first forty-two kings of the Scots, from 
Fergns till Malcolm Keanmore, which frequently occur in these 
pieces, being all of them originally Oaelic or Irish, from thence it 
hath happened that, most of onr writers being Lowlanders, ignorant 
of that ancient language, there hath ensued so great a variety in the 
pronouncing, spelling, and writing those old names in the different 
writers, ms. or printed, and our modem historians have at length 
so altered some of them that they appear quite different names, and 
no more like to those which we meet with in the ancient chronicles or 
catalogues of our kings ; so that without some knowledge of the 
more ancient forms of writing these names, it is not possible to 
understand some important passages concerning Scotish matters 
that occur in ancient pieces. 

Who could, for example, by consulting only the names of our 
kings, such as our modern writers represent them, understand by 
which of our kings these ancient laws and statutes were at first 
made, which, according to the second piece in the Appendix, are 
said to have been renewed by King Donald Mac- Alpin, in an assembly 
of the Scots at Forteviot? In hufu8 [Dcmnalli JL'] tempore jura ae 
le^ Edi fiUi Edach fecerunt Goeddi [i^. Scoti] cum reg€ suo in 
Fothuir'tdbaicht f For in the modern catalogues of our kings, such 
as those of Fordun, Boece, and Buchanan, we find no such names ; 
whereas in ancient chronicles or catalogues we meet with Eda or 
Edus, whose surname was Fion, t.^. White, the eighteenth king of 
the Scots, called by the modems, in one word, Etfinus, who was son 
to Eochoid Rinneval, called otherwise Echdach or Echadach, the 
thirteenth king, whom our modems miscall Eugenius Quintus. So 
of these ancient laws, made about the beginning of the eighth age, 
we should know nothing by consulting our modem writers, though 
they must have been very famous in ancient times, since they are 
taken notice of by this Irish writer (for such I take him to have 
been, till I can meet with further light concerning him). 

^ By permiuion of W. F. Skene, Esq., the ancient pieces in this appendix 
hare b^n printed from the corrected and enlaiged texts contained in The 
Chnmide <f the Pkte, Chnmidee qf the Scote, and other early memorials of 
Scottiah History, edited by that gentleman. 
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For these and soch like reasons, espedally to help to anderstand 
any other ancient pieces of onr history that may yet be discovered, at 
home or abroad, I conceived it would be a nsefal curiosity to give 
here, by way of introduction to this Appendix of Ancient Pieces, a 
catalogue of these first forty-two kings, according to the order of their 
succession, as I find it uniformly set down in all the more ancient 
chronicles or catalogues of them taken from our genuine annals, 
together with all the various forms in which I have observed these 
names written in ancient or modem authors ; and, in the first place, 
those names as they are originally written in Oaelic, upon which all 
the rest, by different pronunciations, corrupt reading, ignorance of 
the language, etc., have been formed or derived from theou In the 
last place, I shall set down the names given to these kings by our 
modem historians. 

Meantime the reader may find, p. 87 ft^pro, where I have treated 
of the names of the Pictish kings, some remarks upon the occasion of 
these alterations in ancient names to which I refer. I shall only here 
observe that the letter c in Oaelic or Irish is always pronounced 
K, and the letters bh and kh are pronounced t, and oh, w; that 
in the notes on the pieces of the Appendix these abbreviations — h\ 
signifies ybrfe or for$iUm^ and l, lege* 

Catalogue or Series of the names of the first Forty^two Kings of the 
Scots^ according to the true order of their suceession^ mth the vanous 
farms of their names as they are famd in ancient and modem writers* 

The letters *^*, etc., placed over the various names in the foRowiDg 
catalogue of the first forty-two kings of the Scots, mark the chronicled 
or writers whence they are taken, according to this Index. 

a Appendix, No. 8. f Winton's Chronicle. 

b Appendix, No. 4, g Fordon's Chronicle. 

c Genealogia in Append. No. 4. n The two Genealogiea in Fordiin. 

d Append. No. 5. i Boece. 

e Append. No. 0. k Buchanan. 

1. Peargus fil. Ere, Erch,* Eric,* Brth.' 

2. Domangard, Dombangard,* Dovenghart,' Donegart,* Dongard," or 

Dongardus.* 

3. Gomgall, Congal, Oongel,* Congallns.* 

4. Oabran," Oabhran, Gauran,** Qouren,* Goveran,* Gonranus,*' Con- 

ranus»' 

5. Conall, Convallus.' 

6. Aodan, Aidan, Edan,* Edain,* Edhan/ Aidanus.' 

. 7. Eochoid-buidhe, Eochod-flavus,*" Heoghed-bude,** Eoghed-bod,' 
Hecged-bud,' Echac-buidhe, Ochabind,* Eugenius rv.'* 

8. Connadh-cearr, Kinat-kerr,^ Kinat-sinister,*" Keneth-ker.' 

9. Fearchair,' Percar,* Perquarth,* Perquardus.^ 

10. DomnalUbreac, Domhnal-breac, Dovenald-varius,* Downald^brec,' 

Donaldus nr. 

11. Malduin, Maldowny,' Malduinns.* 

12. Pearcair-fada, Pergar-lougus/ Perchar-foda,^ Ferquardus.^ 
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13. Eochoidh rinDemhail, EocboUhabens-cnmim-nasam,^ Heogbed' 

RinaTel-Echdac-Echadach,^^ Eoghed,* Hecged-roiia?al/ £a« 
genius v.* * 

14. AjDbceallach, Armchallacb,* Amcbellac,^ Armkellech,' Amrikel- 

letby' Ambirkeletns.^ 

15. Eogan,* Eogban^ Ewan, Ewen,^ Heatgan/ Eagenins vi.*^ 

16. Moureadacb, Mnrdaacb/ Murecbat,^ Mnrdocbiu, Mnrthec/ Mar- 

daba, Mordacas/ Mnrdacos.'^ 

17. Eogan,* Heogban^' Ewan/ Ewen,^ Engenins vii. 

18. Aodb-fioon, Ed-albn8,^Hetb-fiD,^Hedwbite/Eda''-find*-Etbafind,^ 

Etfinos.^ 

19. Feargos, Fergas. 

20. Sealbbacb) SeWacb, Selyac,^ Sealaanc,* Sealabano," Sewald/ 

Selwatbias,' Solwatbins.^ 

21. Eocboidb-angnibb, Eocbal-anniihie, Eocbal-yeneDOSus,^ Heogbed- 

annnine,^ Eogad-anDQiD,* Ecbacb, Etbacns,^ Eokal/ Acbajns. 

22. Dangbal, Dunegal,^ Doaghal/ Dangallos.^ 
28. Ailpin, Alpin. 

24. Giooaodb, Cbiacba,' Kuadias,* Kenaacbt, Kioedos,^ Kinatb,* 

Kenetbos.* 

25. Domnbaly DoneTaldns,^ Domnai],* Dolfnaly^ DoTeaald.** 

26. ConstaiDtiD. 

27. Aodb, Ed,' Edns,^ Het,^ Etb, Etba8.k 

28. Gairig, Girg,* Qiric,* Greg,* Oregorias.* 

29. Dombial, Dovenald, DoMval,^ DonevaldaB,* Donaldns.^ 

80. GonstalntiiL 

81. Maelcoloim, Maelcobu,* Malcobn/ Milcolambas.^ 
82. 1(Midolbb, Indolf,^ Indtiff/ Indalfns.'' 

88. Dnbboda, Dof,^ Niger,* Diiffas.^ 

84. €ailiii, Goliii,^ Oolenrig,* Cnlenns.^ 

85. Oionadb, Cinadina,* ^Dada,* Kinadins, Kioet,^ Kenetbiis.^ 

86. ConBtaiotiii. 

87. Grim-Hacdabb, Cbinet > Girgb'-mac-Kinatb, Greg, Grimas.> 

88. Maloolimn AGlcohunbQS. 

89. Doanchadb, Doncbatb/ DnnecaD, Donncbada/ Dnncanne.* 

40. Macbeatba, Macbetad, Macbetbad, Macbeth,^ Machabfeas.' 

41. Lalacb,^ Laboalao,* Lrtithlatb.* 

42. Malcolobn, Malcobii'-ceaii-more, Malcohn,^ Kenremore/ Milcol- 

unbiiB.'' 



I. — ^Dx Srru Albanis, qub in be Fiouram Homikis habet, 

QUOXODO rVVt PBIHITU8 IN SSFTUf ReQIONIBCS DiYISA, 
QmBUSQITE NOXINIBUS AmTIQUITUS HTt YOCATA, BT A QUIBU8 

iiiHABrrATA. Vide tupra^ p. 827. 

(MS. Colb. Bib. Imp. Paris, 4126.) 

Opkbe pretinm pato mandare memorie qnaliter Albania, et a qoibas 
babitatoribns primitaa babitata, qnibos nominibus noncapata, et iu 
qaot partibiia partita. 
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Legimns in historiis et in cronidfl antiqaomm Britonain, et in 
gestis et annalibas antiqais Scottonun et Pictomm, quod ilia regie, 
que nanc corrnpte Tocatoi Scotia, antiqaitas appellabatar Albania 
ab Albanecto janiore filio Broti primi regis Britannomm majoris 
Britannie. Et post maltiim interrallam temporis a Pictia, Pidsaria : 
qui regna? erant in ea per circniam mlxz. annomm. Secundum 
qaosdam mooclx. None yero coirapte yocator Scocia. Scot! 
▼ero regnayerant per spacinm cccxv. annoram anno illo qno 
Willelmas rex infos, frater Maloolmi yiri honeste yite et yirtntis, 
regnnm soscepit. 

Regio enim ista formam et figoram hominis in se habet. Pars 
namqae principalis ejns, id est, caput, est in Arr^archel in occideotali 
parte Scocie snpra mare Hjbemie. Pedes yero ejus sunt supra mare 
Korthwagie. Montes yero et deserta de Arregarchel capiti et coOo 
hominis assimilantur. Corpus y<»t> ipsius est mons qui Mound 
yocatur, qui a mari occidentali usque ad mare orientale extendltur. 
Brachia autem ejus sunt ipsi montes qui diyidunt Scociam ab Arre- 
gaichel. Latus dextere partis ex Muref, et Ros, et Marr, et Bnchen. 
Crura enim illius sunt ilia duo principalia et preclara flumina, que 
descendnnt de monte predicto, id est. Mound, que yocantur Tae et 
Spe : quorum unum fluit dtra montm, alterum yero ultra in mare 
Norwegale. Inter crura hujus hominis sunt Enegus et Moerne citra 
montem, et ultra montem alie terre inter Spe et montem. 

Hec yero terra a septem fratribus diyisa fuit antiquitus in septem 
partes : quarum pars principalis est Enegus cum Moerne ab Euegus 
primogenito fratrum sic nominata. Secunda autem pars est Adthe(M)le 
et Oouerin. Pars etiam tertia est Sradeem cum Meneted. Quarta 
pars partium est Fif cum Fothreue. Quinta yero pars est Marr cum 
Buchen. Sexta autem est Muref es Ros. Septima enim pars est 
Cathanesia citra montem et ultra montem, quia mons Mound diyidit 
Cathanesiam per medium. Quelibet ergo istamm partium regio tnnc 
yocabatur et erat, quia unaqueque earum subregionem in se habebal 
Inde est ut hii septem f ratres predicti pro septem reg^bus habebantnr, 
septem regulos sub se habentes. Isti septan fratres regnum Albanie 
in septem reg^a diyiserunt, et unusquisque in tempore suo in sao 
regno reguayit. 

Primum regnum fuit, sicut mihi yerus relator retulit, Andreas, 
yidelicet, yir yenerabilis Katanenis episcopus, nacione Scottos et 
Dunfermelis monachus, ab ilia aqua optima, que Scottice yocata est 
Frocb, Brittanice Werid, Romane yero Scottewattre, id est, Aqua 
Scottorum ; que regna Scottorum et Anglorum diyidit et currit juxta 
oppidum de Strivelin, usque ad flumen aliud nobile, quod yocatum 
est Tae. Secundum regnum ad Hilef, sicut mare circuit, usque ad 
montem aquilonali plaga de Striyelin qui yocatur Athran. Tertium 
regnum ab Hilef usque ad De. Quartom regnum ex De asqne ad 
magnum et mirabile flumen quod yocatur Spe, majorem et mdiorem 
tocius Scode. Quintum regnum de Spe usque ad montem Bruin- 
alban. Sextum regnum fuit Muref et Ros. Septimum regnum erat 
Arregaithil. 
An'egathel dicitur quasi Margo Scottorum sen HibenMDBium, qui« 
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omnes Hibemenses et Scotti generaliter Gattheli dicnntttr a qnodam 
idoram primevo dnce Oaethelglas vocato. • Ibi eniin semper Hiberni- 
eDses applicare solebant ad dampna faeienda Britannis. Yel idcirco 
qnia Scotti Picti ibi habitabant primitos post reditom siiiim de 
Hibernia ; vel quia Hibernienses illas partes occnparere super Pictos ; 
▼el, qnod certios est, qoia ilia pars regionis Scottie affinitima est 
regioni Hibemie. 

Fergus filios Eric ipse fuit primns qui de semine ChonarjB snscepit 
regnam Alban, id est, a monte Bmnalban nsqae ad mare Hibemie 
et ad Incbegall. Deinde reges de semine Fergus regnaTerunt io 
Brnnalbaa, siue Branhere, osqne ad Alpinnm filiam Eochal. KiDcd 
filins hcjas Alpini primus Scottomm annis zvi. in Piclinia feliciter 
regnaTit. 



II. — ^Cromica de Obiqine Antiquoruh Pictorum. Vide wpra^ 

p. 74. 

(Ma Colb. Bib. Imp. Paris, 4126.) 

Picn propria lingna nomen habent a picto corpore ; eo quod, acnleis 
ferreis cum atramento, yariarum figurarum stiogmate aunotantur. 
Scotti qui nunc corrupte yocantur Hibernienses quasi Sciti, quia a 
Scitbia regione Tenerunt, et inde originem duxernnt ; siue a Scotta 
filia Pharaonis r^is Egypti, que fuit ut fertur regina Scottorum. 
Sciendum vero est quod Britones in tertia mundi etate ad Britanniam 
venerunt. Scite autem, id est, Scotti, in quarta etate Scociam, siue 
Hibemiam obtinuerunt. Oentes Scitie albo crine nascuntur ab assiduis 
nivibus; et ipsius capilli color genti nomen dedit, et inde dicuntnr 
Albani : de quibus originem duxerunt Scoti et Picti. Horum glauca 
oculis, id est, picta in est pupilla, adeo nt nocte plusquam die cemant. 
Albani autem vicini Amazonibus fuerunt. Oothi a Magog filio 
Japheth nominati putantur, de similitadine ultimo sillabe; quos 
▼eteres Greet magis Gethas, qoam Gothos, vocayerunt. Gens fortis 
et potentissima, corporum mole ardua, armorum genere terribilis. De 
quibus Lucanus : 

^ Hinc Dacus premat, inde Gethi incurrant Hiberis.' 

Daci autem Gottorum soboles fuerunt : et dictos putant Dacos quasi 
Dagos, quia de Gottorum stirpe creati sunt : de quibus ille, 

' Ibis arcos procul usque Dacos.* 

Scithe et Gothi a Magog originem traxerunt. Scithia, quoqne et 
Gothia, ab eodem Magog filio Japbet fertur congnominata : cqjus 
terra olim ingens fuit; nam ab oriente Indie, a septentrione, per 
palndes Meotidas, inter Danubium et oceanum, usque ad Germanie 
fines porrigebatur. Postea minor effecta est a dextra orientis parte 
qui oceanus Siricus conditur, usque ad mare Caspium, quod est ad 
occasum. De htnc a meridie usque ad Caucast jugum deducta est; 
cni subjacet Hircania ab occasu: babens pariter gentes multas, 
propter terrarum infecnnditatem, late yagantes, ex quibus quedam 
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agros incolant; qaedam portentaose ac traoee, carnibiis homuiis, 
et eornm sangaine, vivaDt . Scithie plores terre sunt locnplefees, 
iahabitabiles turn ptares. Namqae in plerisqae lods auro et 
gemmis afflaant; griphorom immanitate accessQS hominam rarns 
eat Smaragdifl aatem opUmns hec patria est. Cianeos qnoqoe 
lapis, et cristaUas purissimns Scithie est. Habent et flnnuiis 
magna, Oscorim, Fasidem, et Araxen. Prima Burope r^io 
Sdthia infeiiomm, que e Meotidis paladibus incipiens intar Dana- 
biom et oceaaasi septeotrionalem, usqne ad Germamam porrigitor: 
qtie terra geoeraliter propter barbaras gentes quibas inhabitatA 
barbarica dicitar. Hnjas pars prima Alaiiia est, qae ad Meotidas 
palndes pertingit. Post banc Dacia, nbi et Gothia. Deinde Ger- 
mania, nbi plurimam partem Snevi incoluerant In partes Asiatice 
Scithie sunt gentes qae posteros se Jasonis crednnt: albo crine 
nascuntnr ab assidnis niTibns. De his ista snfficinnt. 

Craidne filins Cinge, pater Pictornm habitantinm in hac insula^ c. 
annis regnarit. Yij. filios habnit. Hec snnt nomina eonun : Fib, 
Fidach, Floclaid, Fortrenn, Got, Ce, Circinn. 

Circin U. regnavit. 

Fidaich xl. 

Fortrenn Ixx. 

Floclaid xxx. 

Got xij. 

Ce XT. 

Fibaid xxiiij. 

Gede olgndach Ixxx. 

Denbecan c. 

Olfinecta Ix. 

Guidid gaed brechacb 1. 

Gest gnrcich xl. 

Wnrgest xxx. 

Bmde bont, a qno xxx. Brnde regnavertmt Hiberniam et Albanian! 
per centnm I. annomm spacium, xlviij. annis regnsTit Id eat 

Brnde pant. 

Brnde urpant. 

Bmde leo. 

Brnde nleo. 

Brnde gant. 

Brnde nrgant. 

Brnde gnith. 

Brnde nrgnith. 

Bmde f ecir. 

Brnde nrfecir. 

Bmde cal. 

Brnde nrcal. 

Bmde cint. 

Brnde nrcint. 

Bmde fet 

Bmde nrfet. 
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Brnde rn. 

Brnde era. 

Brade gart et nrgart. 

Brade cinid. 

Brade arcnid. 

Brode nip. 

Brade araip. 

Brade grid. 

Brade argrid. 

Brade mand. 

Brade armand. 

Oilgidi c. 1. annis regnayit. 

Tharaia c. 

Morleo zy. • 

Peocilanon xl. ,• 

Cimoiod filias Arcois vij. 

Deoord L 

Bliesblitath t. 

Pectotr'ic frater Dia xl 

XJecoabats zxx. 

Carrorst xl. ^ 

Deo ardivoifi xx. 

Vist 1. 

Ra c. 

Oartnaith loc, a qao Gamart iiij. regnayere, ix. annis regnavit. 

Breth filios Bathat Tij. 

Vipoig namet zxx. annis regnavit. 

Canatalachama iiij. annis regnayit. 

Wradech aecla li. annis regnayit. 

Oartnaich diaberr Ix. annis regnayit. 

Talore filias Acbiyir Ixzy. annis r^nayit 

Drast filias Erp c. annis regnayit et c. bella peregit ; ix. decimo 
anno regi ejas Patricias episcopas sanctas ad Hibemiam peryeuit 
insalam. 

Talore filias Aniel iiij. annis regnayit^ 

Necton morbet filias Erip xziiij. regnayit. Tertio anno regni ejas 
Darlagdach abbatissa Cilledara de Hibemia ezalat pro Cbristo ad 
Britanniam. Secando anno adyentas sai immolayit Nectonins Abar- 
nethige Deo et Sancte Brigide presente Dairlagdach qae cantayit 
allelaia saper istam hostiam. 

Optalit ig^tar Nectonias magnas filias Wirp, rex omniam pro- 
yihciarom Pictornm, Apamethige Sancte Brigide, nsqae ad diem 
jadicii, cam sois finibas, qoe posite sant a lapide in Aparfeirt asqae 
ad lapidem jazta GeirfaiU, id est, Lethfoss, et inde in altam osqae 
ad Athan. Gaasa aatem oblationis bee est. Nectonias in yita jalie 
manens fratre sao Drasto ezpalsante se osqae ad Hibemiam Brigidam 
sanctam petirit nt postalasset Deam pro se. Orans aatem pro illo 
dizit : Si peryenies ad patriam taam Dominus miserebitar tai : regnam 
Pictoram in pace possidebis. 

Drest Garthinmoch zzz. annis regnayit. 
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Galanan erilich zi}. annis regDarit. 

Da drest, id est, Drest filias Gyrom, id est, Drest fiKas Wdrost v. 
annis conregnaverant. Drest filios Girom solas v. annis regnavit. 

GarthDach filins Girom tQ. annis regnant. 

Gailtram fiHns Girom nno anno regnavit. 

Taiorg filios Mnircholaich xi. annis r^nayit. 

Drest filins Mnnait nno anno regnavit. 

Galam cennaleph nno anno regnavit. 

Cam Bridno i. anno. 

Bridei filias Mailcon xxx. annis regnavit. In octavo anno regni 
ejas baptizatos est saneto a Golamba. 

Gartnart filins Domelch xi. annis regnavit. 

Nectn nepos XJerd xx annis regnavit. 

Cinioch filias Latrin xix. annis regnavit. 

Garnard filias Wid liij. annis regnavit. 

Breidei filius Wid v. annis regnavit. 

Talore f rater eornm xii. annis regnavit 

Tallorcen filins Enfret iiij. annis regnavit. 

Gartnait filias Donnel vj. annis regnavit et dimidinm. 

Drest frater ejas vij. annis regnavit. 

Bredei filias Bili xxi. annis regnavit. 

Taran filias Entifidich iiij. annis regnavit. 

Bredei filias Derelei xi. annis regnavit 

Necthon filins Derelei xv. annis regnavit. 

Drest et Elpin congregavernnt v. anais. 

Onnist filias ITrgaist xxx. regnavit 

Bredei filias Wirgaist ij. annis regnavit. 

Giniod filias Wreidech x^\ annis regnavit 

Elpin filias Wroid iiij. annis regnavit et dimidinm. 

Drest filias Talorgen iiij. vel v. annis regnavit 

Talorgen filins Onnist ij. annis et dimidinm regnavit. 

Cananl filias Tarl'a v. annis regnavit. 

Castantin filios Wrgoist xxxv. annis regnavit 

XJnuist filias Wrgoist xij. annis regnavit. 

Drest filias Constantini, et Talorgen filias Wtholl iij. annis con- 
regnavernnt. 

Uven filias Ynnist iij. annis regnavit. 

Wrad filios Bargoit iii. et, 

Bred ono anno regnavernnt. 



III. — EXCESPTA RX YETERI ChRONICO DE ReGIBUS ScOTTOnUX A 

KsNETHo Mac-Alpin AD Mac-Malcolv. Vide suproy p. 328. 

(MS. Colb. Bib. Imp. Paris, 4126.) 

KiNADius igitor filias Alpini, primos Scottorom, rexit feUeiter istam 
annis xvi. Pictaviam. Pictavia aotem a Pictis est nominata ; qao:«, 
at diximos, Cinadins delevit. Deas enlm eos pro merifo sae malitie 
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alienos ac octiosos hereditate digDatns est facere : quia ill! non solam 
Domini missam ac preceptam spreverant ; sed et in jure eqnitatis aliis 
equi parari nolaenmt Iste yero, bienDio antequam yeniret Pictayiam, 
Dalriete regaam suscepit. Septimo anno regni sai, reliqoias Sancti 
Colombe transportayit ad ecdeeiam quam constroxit, et inyasit sexies 
Sazoniam ; et concremayit Daobarre atqae Marios nsorpata. Britanni 
aatem concremayeront Dnhblain, atqne Danari yastayeront Pictayiam, 
ad Glaaaan et Dancalden. Mortaas est taad^em tamore ani, idas 
Febraarii feria tertia in palacio Fothuirtabaicht. 

Daneyaldna, frater ejus, tennit idem regnum iiij. amiis. In hnjas tem- 
pore, jara ac leges r^ni Edi filii Ecdach fecernnt Goedeli cam rege sno 
in Fotbiurthabaicth. Obiit in palacio Gin Belachoir idas Aprilis. 

Gonstantinas filios Ginadi regnayit annis xyi. Primo ejas eamo 
Maelsechnaill rex Hibemensium obiit; et Aed filias Niel tennit 
regnom; ac post does annos yastayit Amlaib, cam g^tibns sais, 
Pictayiam, et habitaait earn, a kalendis Janaarii asqae ad festam 
Sancti Patricii. Tertio iteram anno Amlaib, trahens centam, a 
Gonstantino occisas est. Paalo post ab eo bello in xiiij. ejas facto in 
Dolair inter Danarios et Scottos, occisi snnt Scoti co Achcochlam. 
Normanni annam integmm degernnt in Pictayia. 

Edas tennit idem i. anno. Ejas etiam breyitas nil historie memo- 
rabile commendayit ; sed in ciyitate Nrarim est occisas. 

Eochodias aatem filias Ran regis Britannornm, nepos Ginadei ex 
filia, regnayit annis xi. Licit Giricinm filiam alii dicant hie regnasse ; 
eo qaod alampnas ordinatorqne Eochodio fiebat. Giyas secando 
aoDO Aed filias {^eil moritar ; ac in ix. ejas anno, in ipso die Girici, 
eclipsis solis facta est. Eochodias, cam alnmpno sno, expalsoa est 
none de regno. 

Doniyaldns filias Gonstantini tennit regnam xL annos. Normanni 
tone yastayeront Pictayiam. In hnjas regno beUnm est factnm 
Innisibsolian, inter Danarios et Scottos : Scotti habnerant yictoriam. 
Opidnm Fother occisam est a gentibas. 

Gonstantinas filias Edii tenait regnnm xI. annos. Gnjas tertio 
anno Normanni predayernnt Dnncalden, omnemqne Albaniam. In 
seqnenti ntiqae anno occisi sant in Sraithh'eme Normanni, ac in yi. 
anno Gonstantinas rex, et Gellachas episcopns, leges disciplinasqne 
fidei, atqae jara ecclesiaram eyangelioramqae, pariter cam Scottis in 
colle credatitatiB, prope regali ciyitati Scoan deyoyernnt cnstodiri. 
Ab hoc die collis hoc mernit nomen, id est, collis credalitatis. Et in 
sao octayo anno cecidit excelsissimns rex Hibemensiam et archiepis- 
copaSy apad Laignechos, id est, Gormace filias Galennan. Et mortni 
sant in tempore hnjas, Donenaldas rex Britannornm, et Dnaenaldns 
filias Ede rex eligitar ; et Flann filias Maelsethnaill, et Niall filias 
Ede, qai regnayit tribns annis post Flann, etc. Bellnm Tinemore 
factnm est in xyiii. anno inter Gonstantinnm et Reguall, et Scotti 
habnerant yictoriam. Et bellnm Dninbrnnde in xxxiiij. ejns anno 
nbi cecidit filias Indrechtaig, mormair Oengnsa. Adalstan filins 
Adyar rig Saxan, et Eochaid filins Alpmi, mortni sant. Et in senec- 
tate decrepitas bacalam cepit, et Domino seryiyit : et regnnm mandayit 
Mael filio Domnail. 

2d 
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MaelcoUiim filias Domiudl] zL aoiuB r^navit. Com exerdtii sno 
Moelcolaim perrexit in Moreb, et occidit C^Uach. In ri^. anno regni 
soi predayit Anglicos ad amnem Thesis, et mnltitndinaoEi rapnit 
hominam, et malta annenta pecoram: qaam predam Tocayenint 
Scotti predam Albidoflonun idem Naiondisi. Alii aatem dicunt Con- 
stantinam fecisse banc predam qnerens a r^e, id est, Maelcolaim, 
regnom dari sibi ad tempos hebdomadis, nt yisitaret Anglicos. 
Yemm tamen non Maelcolam fecit predam, sed instigarit earn Con- 
stantinos, ut dizi. Mortons est antem Constantinns in x. ejos anno 
sab corona penitenti in senectnte bona. Et occidemnt Yiri na Moeme 
Malcolaim in Fodresach id est in Claideom. 

Indalfns tennit regnnm viiL annis. In hnjas tempore oppidnm 
Eden Tacnatnm est, ac rebctom est Scottis usqne in bodiemnm diem. 
Classi Somarlidiomm occisi snnt in Bachain. 

Niger alios Maelcolaim r^^vit t. annis Fothach episcopns 
paosavit. [Bellom] inter Nigerom [et] Canicolom soper Dorsom 
Crop, in qoo Niger haboit victoriam: obi cecidit Dochad abbas 
Doncalden et Dobdon satrapas Athochlach. Expolsos [est] Niger 
de r^no, et tenoit Canicolos breyi tempore. Donmal filios Calrill 
mortoos est. 

Colenring v. annis r^navit Marcan filios Breodalaig ocdsos 
est in ecclesia Sancti Michaelis. Leot et Sloagadach exiemnt ad 
Romam. Madbrigde episcopos paosavit. Cellach filias Ferdalaig 
regnavit. Maelbrigde filias Dobican obiit Colen et frater ejos 
Eochodios occisi sont a Britonibos. 

Cinadios filias Maelcolaim regnarit annis. Statim predarit 

Britanniam ex parte. Pedestres Cinadi occisi sont maxima cede in 
Moin Yacomar. Scotti predayeront Saxoniam ad Stanmoir, et ad 
Cloiam, et ad Stangna Dera'm. Cinadios aotem Tallant ripas 
Tadorom Forthin. Post annom perrexit Cinadios, et predarit 
Saxoniam, et tradaxit filiom regis Saxonom. Hie est qoi triboit 
magnam civitatem Brechne Domino. 



lY. — Cronioa Kegum Scottorum ccc. et iiij. Annorum. 

Vi{U supra^ p. 329. 
(S. Colb. Bib. Imp. Paris, 4126.) 
Fergus filias Eric ipse fait primos qoi de semine Chonare soscepit 
regnom Alban, id est, a monte Dromalban osqoe ad mare Hibernie 
et ad IncbegaL Iste regnarit iii. annis. 

Domangrat filios ejos y. aonis. 

Congel filias Domangrat. xxxiii. 

Oooeran frater Congel xxii. annis. 

Conal filias Congel xii^. annis. 

Edan filias Gooeran xxxiiij. annis. 

Eochod flavos filias Edan xyi. annis. 

Kinat sinistor filias Conal iij. mensibos. 

Fercar filias ejos x?i. annis. 

Dovenald varlas filias Eochid xiiij. 

Fergar longus xxL 
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Eochal habens curyiim nasnm filins Donegarth filii Doneaal 
vani 11]. 

AriQchellas filias Ferchar long! i. anno. 

Ewen filins Ferchar longi xiii. 

Mnrechat filias Arincheliac iij. annis. 

Ewen filias Macerdach iy. 

Edalbos filias Eochal car?! nasi xxx. 

Fergus filias Hedalbi iij. 

Selaach filias Eogan xxiiij. 

Fochal venenosas filias Edalbi xxx. 

Donegal filias Selaach Tii. 

Alpin filias Eochal venenosi iij. 

Kjnedas filias Alpini primas rex Scottoram xvi. 

Dolfnal filias Alpini ii\j. 

Constantiaas filias Kinet xx. 

Hed filias Renet i. anno. 

Grig filias Donegal xii. 

Doneval filias Gonstantini xi. 

Constantinos filias Hed xxr. 

Malcolin filias Doneaald ix. 

Indolf filios Constautin ix. 

Dof filios Malcolin iiij. annis et tL mensibos. 

Golen filios Indolf iiij. annis et sex mensibos. 

Kinet filios Malcolin xxii. annis et ii. mensibos. 

Costantin filios Colen. i. anno et iiy. mensibos. 

Chinet filios Dof. i. anno et dimidiom. 

Malcolin filios Kinet xxx. Hie magnom bellom fecit apod 
Carron. Ipse etiam maltas oblationes tarn ecclesiis qoam clero 
ea die distriboit. 

Macbeth filios Findleg xtH. 

Lolac nepos filii Boide iiy. mensibos et dimidiom. 

Malcolin filios Donecan xxxyli. et dimidiom et iiij. mensibos. Hie 
fait Tir Margarite regine filie nobilissimi. Matildis et Marie, soi 
generis celsitodinem conjogio, morom ingenoitate, scientie magni- 
todine, rerom temporaliam larga in paoperes et in ecclesias dispen- 
satione decenter ornareront. Matildis enim matrimonio joncta foit 
Henrico Anglorom regi streooosissimo, qoi de Francorom excellenti 
regom prosapia doxit originem : qoorom soblimitas predicti, scilicet, 
et regis et regine ad hoc nsqoe perdocta est, ot ipsorom soboles 
Romani imperii tenoeront dignitatem. Eomm namqoe filia M. 
Prodencia forma diriciis digna imperio, imperatori nopsit Romano. 
Maria vero lege conjogii Eostachio comiti Boloniensi tradita, regina 
sorore non minor extitit probitate, licet regina caroerit potestate. 
Hojos itidem filia strenoom Tirom comitem Stephanom sponsom 
acoepit de regali simol et consolari stirpe progenitom. Omitto filias 
adhoc yi rentes matres defonctas exemplo propono viyentibos qoe cum 
secoli pompa qood raro inyenitor diyites Sanctis extitere yirtotibos 
pauperes otriosqoe sexos cojosconqoe coudicionis essent, ac si membra 
coloeront Chrlsti, religiosos clericos monachos sincero amore yelod 
patronos et soos fotoros jodices com Christo dilexeront. Matildis 
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r^pna kaL maij m^inTit de hae nta. Anno ab incamatioiie Domini 
Mcxnn. sepiilUqae est honorifioe in ecclesia Beati Petri apostolonun 
prindpis Westmonasterii jnxta L<mdoiiiam Anglomm nrbem nobilis- 
simam. Maria antem comitiiBa ii*. kaL Jmui anno ab incamatione 
Domini mcxti. apod Bermnndseiam ez altera parte prefate nrbis 
monasterio Saneti Salratoris in pace qnierit; nbi a domino Petreio 
admirande sanctitatis Tiro tone priore ejnsdem loci domacensis sed 
ad caritatem spedaliter pertinentis gloriose sepnlta est. Tnmnkis 
▼ero marmorens r^jpom et r^nnamm ymagines habeos impressafi 
genus qoiescentis demonstrat. In snperficiem ejnsdem tamali titnlos 
anrds Uteris scnlptna nomen et litam et originem breyiter ita com- 
l^diendit. 

Kobilis hie tnmnlata jacet comitissa Maria. 
Actibns hec nitnit, larga benigna fnit 
Regnm sanguis erat morum probitate yigebat. 
Compatiens inopi, virat in arce poH. 

Edmundns rero frater eamm Tir stivnuissimus et in Dd serrido, 
dnm Titam ageret praesentem Talde devotus apud Montem Aeutnm 
in qnadam TideKcet oella Goniaccensi qne ibi dta est requiesdt 
hnmatns. 

Dolftial frater ejus r^naYit annis liL et viL mensbus. 

Dunchad filius MalcoUn dimidium annum. 

Eadgarus filius Malcolin ix. annis. 

Alexander frater ejus xviL annis et iii. monsibus. 

David frater ejus zxx. Erat antem rex Dayid vir piisRimns, in 
religione catholicus, in prindpee munificus, in recupefandis baailicis 
studiosus, satis TigOis, et orationibus in tantum studens ut pins 
snpplicationibus ad Deum profnsis qnam annis belUds nctoriam de 
inimids optineret Rex yero piissimus Darid multa dona fecit pre- 
dpue tum edes sacras ubicunque in toto regno suo nectate collapsas 
conterat, pontifidbus et patribus ad quorum cnram pertinebant ut 
restaurentur imperant: adhibens curam per legates ut imperata 
perficerentur. Unde sub ejus imperio multa sunt reparata, immo 
fuuditur edificata monasteria. Sed he precipue, monasterinm puellare 
Sancte Marie et m[ona8terium] puellare S[ancti] N[icho]ai] et multa 
alia puellaria et cetera plurima utriusque yideucet sexus yirorum et 
mulierum, quibus yeluti quibusdam lichinis totum decoratur Scode 
regnum. Que omnia ipse piissimus Dayid rex magnus auri el 
argent! ponderibus gemmarumque preciosarum exomayit mun«ibus, 
amplissimis etiam honoribus dicayit ; et insuper, quod predosius est 
sanctissimis reliquiarnm patrociniis insigniyit. Has omnes idem, rex 
potens et piissimus honorabiliter multis exoolebat muneribus, sed 
Melrosensem precipue inter omnes ecclesias et fidditer defensabat et 
dnlciter diligebat et snis opibus ezomabat. Geterum omnia ejus gesta 
que Tulgo narrautur, non sunt hie propter yitandum fastidium legentis 
pleniter ezplanata. 

Malcolin filius filii Dayid xii. annis et yi. mensibus et xiii. diebus. 

Willelmus frater ejus. 

Ab anno primo Willielmi regnum Scottorum anni cccxy. 
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Willelmns rex rnfas filins Henrici, filii Dayid filii Malcolaim filii 
.Donnchada, qai fait nepos Malcolaim filil Ginada, filii Maelcolaim, 
filii Domnain, filii Constantin, filii Cinacba, filii Alpio, filii Echach, filii 
Eda-find, filii Echadach, filii Echach, filii Domongrat, filii Domnail- 
bric, filii Echach-bnide, filii Edan, filii Oabran, filii Domangrat, filii 
FergQsa, filii Eire, filii Echach-mainremair, filii Oengns-aphir, filii 
Fedelinthe-aisUngig, filii Oengnsa-baiding, filii Fedelinthe-nianmaich, 
filii Senchormaic, filii Crnitlinde, filii Findfece, filii Achirdr, filii 
Achachantoit, filii Fiacrach-cathmail^ filii Echdach-riada, filii Conore, 
filii Mogalanda, filii Laigdig, filii Ellatig, filii Corpre-crampchimi, 
filii Dare-doramoir, filii Gorbre, filii Admoir, filii Gonarre-moir, filii 
Eterscenil, filii Eogami, filii Elela, filu Jair, filii Dedaid, fiUi' Sin, fiHi 
Rosin, filii Their, filii Rothir, filii Roin, filii ArandU, filii Manine, fiUi 
Forgo, filii Feradaig, filii Elala-arami, filii Fiachra, filii Firmara, filii 
Oengosa-tormig, filii Firce-chairroid, filii Ferroid, filii Firanroid, filii 
Firaibrig, filii Labchore, filii Echachalt-lechin, filii Elela-casiaclaig, 
filii Gonlaich, filii Erero, filii Moalgi, filii Gobthaig-coelbreg, filii 
Ugaine-moir, filii Ecdaig-boadaig, filii Dnach-lograich, filii Fiaehraig- 
dnadach, filii Dnach-lograich, filii Fiachraig-tollgreich, filii Mare- 
daich-bollgreicb, filii Semoin, filii Bricc, filii Emidinb, filii Edom, 
filii Glais, filii Nnadatfail, filii Elchada-olchaim, filii Sima,. filii Dem, 
filii Demail, filii Rodchada, filii Ogmaich, filii Oengnssa, filii Olmo- 
chada, filii Fiachrach-laibrinne, filii Finergnaid, filii Smereta, filii 
Enmocha, fiUi Tigemaig, fiUi Fallaig, filii Etheoir, filii Jair, filii 
Dermeom, filii Mele-despain, fiHi Bill, filii Nema, filii Brige, fiUi 
Brigoind, filii Bracha, filii Theacha, filii Erchada, filii Aldoit, filii 
Noda, fiUi Nonaill hemir, filii Goildil-glais, fiUi Neofl, filii Fenins- 
farsaid, filii Eogani, filii Glnnnd, filii Lanind, filii Etheoir, filii Jair, 
filii Agmemnom, filii Thri, filu Boi, filu Sem, fitii Mair, filii Esro, filii 
Adair, fiUi Hieridach, filii Aoth, fitii Sran, fitii Esro, fitii Boid, fitii 
Riafich, fitii Gomar, filii Jafeth, fitii Noe, fitii Lameth, filii Matos- 
salem, fitii Enoch, filu Jarech, fitii Malalethel, fitii Cainan, fitii Enos, 
fitii Sed, fitii Adam, fitii Dei Tin. 



V. — ^Nomina Reoubc Scottorum et Pictorum. Series Rsguh 

SCOITORUM, FOL. 46. 

Ez Regiatro Prioratns S. Andrea,^ a foUo 46 ad foL 49.' Samma R^gam 

zziu. annorum ooczxyii et 8 mens.' 

1. Fergus fitias Erth primus in Scotia r^^avit tribus annis ultra 
Drumalban usque Sluagh^ muner et usque ad Inchegal. 

^ De excerptis higos registri, vide mipra, p. 830. 

* Hec fotionun re^tri tain accurata notatio, qiue et aeiratur in aliis 
higua fiegistri excerptis a Y. CI. D. Sybaldo ad me transmisses, probat piimum 
exacriptorem hujusmodi excerptorom ipeum anthenticam re^trum ob oculos 
habaiBM : etai ab atiqaot annia ipeiim aatographom, neacio quo casn, dis- 
panierit. 

' In hoc nnmero cccxxru. annorom xxUL regam ab initio FeigasU ad exitnm 
Alpini manifestttii est error sire ecriba, nre codicil ipsins ; <^iiemadmodnm et 
aeepissime alias erratnm est in noUs nnmeratibns annorum regni horam regum. 

^ I. Slnagh more. 
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2. Dovenghart fil. Fergas qaioqne ann. regnavit. 

3. Congal fil. Doyenglmrt 24 an. regn. 

4. Ganran fil. Dorenghart 22 an. regn. 

5. Conal fil. Congal 14 an. r^n. 

6. Edhan fil. Ganran 34 an. regn. 

7. Heoghedbnde 16 an. 

8. Kinathkerr fil. Conal 3 mens. 

9. Ferchar fil. Ewin 16 an. 

10. Dorenald Brec fil. Heoghedbnde 14 an. 

11. Maldnin fil. Doyenald Dnm 16 an. 

12. Ferchar-soda 21 an. 

13. Heoghed Rinnavel fil. DoYenghart filii Dorenald Brec. 3 an. 

14. Am^elleth fil. Findan. 1 an. 

15. Heatgan fil. Findan 16 an. 

16. Murdochns fil. Armkelleth 3 an. 

17. Heoghan fil Mnrdach 3 an. 

18. Hethfin fil. Heoghed Rinneyale 80 an. 

19. Fergus fiL Hethfin 3 an. 

20. Sealnhanc fil. Eogagan 24 an. 

21. Heoghed annnine fil. Hethfin 30 an. 

22. Dnngal fiL Heoghed annnine 7 an. 

23. Alpin fil. Heoghed annnine 3 an. Hie occisns est in Gallewathia, 

postqnam earn penitns destrazit et de?a8ta?it. £t hinc transla- 
tnm est regnnm Scotomm in regnnm Pictorum. 

Nomina Regum Pictobum.^ 

1. Crnthense fiL Kinne elemens judex aceepit monarchiam in regno 

Pictornm, et regnarit 50 annis. 

2. Gede 101 an. regnavit. 

3. Tharan 100 an. regn. 

4. Dnchil 40 an. regn. 

5. Dnordeghel 20 an. regn. 

6. Peootheth 60 an. regn. 

7. Combust 20 an. rego. 

8. Caranathrecht 40 an. regn. 

9. Gemath-bolg. 9 an. r^n. 

10. Umpopnenet 30 an. r^n. 

11. Fiachua albns 30 an. regn. 

12. Canatulmel 6 an. regn. 

13. Dinomacht Netalec 1 anno. 

14. Feodak Finleg 2 an. 

15. Garnat-dives 60 an. 

16. Talarg fil. Keother 25 an. 

17. Dmst fiL Urb. 100 ann. rexit « et 100 bella peregit. 

18. Talarg fil. Amil 2 an. 

19. Nethan Thelcamot 10 an. 

^ De diserepontia higiu catalog! a cronica Rctoram tarn in nominibos qaam 
in numero regam, yide qum dicta sunt eupn, p. 84, etc. 

' Exemplar Jacobi Gray ex iisd. S. Andrcue monamentiB, at apparet, deserip* 
torn, habet 100 ann. vixU, non antem rfxU, De hoc v. notam p. 92 sapra. 
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20. Drost Gonnot 30 an. 

21. Galam 15 an. 

22. Drast fil. Gigornm 5 an. 

23. Drost fil. Hydrossig 8 an. 

24. Gannt fil Gigoram 6 an. 

25. Keltoran frater ejas, 6 an. 

26. Golorg fil. Mordeleg. 12 an. 

27. Drost fil. Moneth 1 anno. 

28. Tagalad 4 an. 

29. Brnde fil. Melchon 80 an. Hone ad fidem convertit S. Colomba. 

30. Garnat fil. Domnach 20 an. 

31. Netban fil. Ub. 21 an. Hie ledificavit Abernethjn. 

32. Kinel fil. Lothren 14 an. 

33. Nectan fil Fottle 5 an. 

34. Brode fil. Fatbe 5 an. 

35. Telarg fil. Fetobar 11 an. 

36. Talargan fil. Amfrode 5 an. 

37. Garnat fil. Domnal 5 an. 

38. Drost frater ejos 6 an. 

39. Brode fil. Bile 21 an. Higos tempore floroit S. Adamnanos. 

40. Taram fil. Amfredeeh 14 an. 

41. Brode fil. Derili 31 an. 

42. Nectan frater ejos 18 an. 

43. Gamath fil. Ferath 24 an. 

44. Oengosa fil. Fergosa 16 an. 

45. Netban fil. Derili 9 mens. 

46. Alpin fil. Feret 6 mens. 

47. Oeogosa fil. Brode 6 mens. Idem Iterom 36 annis. 

48. Brode fil. Tenons 8 an. 

49. Drost fiL Talargan 1 an* 

50. Talargan fil Drostan 4 an. 

51. Talargan fil. Tenegos 5 an. 

52. Constantin fil. Fergosa 42 an. Hie tedificayit Donkelden. 

53. Hongos fil. Fergosa 10 an. Hie sedificavit Kibrymont. 

54. Dostalorg 4 an. 

55. Eoganan fil. Hongos 8 an. 

56. Ferat fil. Batot 3 an. 

57. Brode fiL Ferat 1 mens. 

58. Kinat fil. Ferat 1 mens. 

59. Brode fil. Fotel 2 an. 

60. Drost fiL Ferat 3 an. Hie occisos est i^od Forteviot ; secondom 

alios, apod Sconam. 
24. iKinatb Mae- Alpin 16 an. Soper Seotos regnayit, destroetis 
Pictis ; mortons in Forteviotb ; sepultos in Yona insola, obi 
tres filii Ere, seilieet Fergos, Loam ft Enegos sepolti foerant 
Hie mira eallidiUte dozit Seotos de Argadia in terram Picto- 
rom. 

1 Habetur in veteri codioe Bibl. Cotton. [ViteUiufl, A. 20] exemplar hi^ue 
chronici regum Scotonun a Kenetho et deinceps. 
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25. Dovenald Mac-Alpin 4 an. mortans in Raith in Yoramont, sepnl- 

tus in Yona insula. 

26. Gonstantin Mac-Kinath 16 an. Interfectus est a Norwigen^bns 

in bello in Merdo ^ fatha, sepnltns in lona insnla. 

27. Ed Mac-Rinet nno anno. Interfectus in bello in Strathalin a 

Girg filio Dungal. sep. in lona. 

28. Girg Mac-Dungal 12 an. Mortons est in Dundun, et sepnltns 

in lona. Hie snbjuga?it sibi Hyb^niam totam et fere Anglianu 
Et hie primus dedit libertatem ecclesi» Scoticanss, quBd sub 
Berritute erat usque ad illud tempns ex ' constitntione et more 
Pictorum. 

29. Dorenal Mac-Gonstantin 11 an. Mortuus est in Fores, et sepul- 

tus in lona. 

30. Gonstantin Mac-Edha 40 an. Hie dimisso regno sponte Deo in 

habitu religionis abbas faetus Keledeorum 8. Andrese 5 ann.^ 
et ibi mortuus est et sepnltns. 

31. Malcom Mac-Doyenald 9 an. Interfectus in TJlum a Morariensib.^ 

sep. in lona. 

32. Induff Mac-Gonstantin 9 an. Interfectus a Norwagensib. in In- 

yerculan, sep. in lona. 

33. Duk Mao-Malcolm 4 ann. et 6 mens. Interfectus in Fores et 

absconditus sub ponte de Kinlos ; et sol non appamit quamdiu 
ibi latuit.^ Sepnltns in lona. 

34. Gulin Mac-Indnff 4 an. et 6 mens. Interfectus ab Andarch filio 

Dovenald propter filiam suam in Laudonia. 

35. Einath Mac-Malcolm 24 an. et 2 mens. Interfectus in Fother- 

kem a suis per perfidiam FinellsB fili» Gunecbat comitis de 
Angus; cujns FinellsB filium unicum prssdictus Kinath inter- 
fecit apud Dunfinoen. 

36. Gonstantin Mac-Gulin 1 an. et 6 mens. Interfectus a Kinat 

filio Malcolm i. in Bathyeramoen, et sepultus in lona. 

37. Oirgh Mac-Kinat-Mac-Duff 8 an. Interfectus a filio Einet in 

Moeghanard, sep. in lona ins. 

38. Malcolm Mac-Kinath rex victoriosissimus 30 an. Mortuus in 

Olamis, et sep. in lona insula. 

39. Donchath ® Mac-Trini abbatis de Dunkeld et Bethoc filise Mal- 

com-Mac-Kinat 6 an. Interfectus a Macbeth-Mac-Finleg in 
Bothgouanan et sep. in lona. 

40. Macbeth-Mac-Finleg 17 an. Interfectus in Lunfanan a Mal- 

colm-Mac-Donchat et sepultus in lona. 

41. Lulach fatuus 4 mens. Interfectus est in Esse! in Strathbolgi, et 

sep. in lona. 

42. Midcolm Mac-Donechat 37 an. et 8 mens. Interfectus in Inner- 

aldan/ sep. in lona. Hie suit vir S. Margaretm. 

43. Donald Mac-Donechat prius regnayit 6 mens, et postea expulsus 

est, et 

44. Donekan Mae-Malcolm regnavit 6 mens, hoc interfecto a Mal- 

* Werdo fatha. ms. Cotton. ^ Consaetudine. hs. Cot 
' Servivit. ms. Cot * Per dolam. Cot 

* Et inventus est et Cot « Mac trivi. C. ^ Juxta Alnwick. C. 
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peder Macloen comite de Moerns in MoDachedin : rnrsnm Donald 
Mac-Donechat regnavit 8 annia Hie capias est ab Edgar Mac- 
Malcolm, coecatns est et mortaus in Roscolpin, sepnltns in Dnn- 
kelden, hinc translata ossa in lona. 

45. Edgar 9 an. Mortnas in Dnnedin, et sepoltus in Donfennling. 

46. Alexander 17 an. et 8 mens, et dimidio. Mortnas in Crasleti, 

sep. in Danfermling. 

47. David 29 an. et 8 mens. Mortaos in Carleolo, sep. in Danferm- 

ling. 

48. Malcolm fil. Henrici fill! David 12 an. et 6 mens, et 20 dieb. 

Mortnas apad Jedword, sep. in Danfermling. 

49. Willemns 52 an. Mortnas in Striyelin, sep. in Aberbrothok, cni 

saccessit 

50. Alexander fil. Will. 84 an. et 8 mens. Obiit a"" 1249 in ezpedi- 

tione in qaadam insnla Erregethal, et sep. apad Melross. cai 
saccessit 

51. Alexander filins pner septem annor. coronatns apad Sconam 8 id. 

Jalii a Davide Epo. S. Andree 1251. Hie rex perexit in Angliam 
et honorifice sosceptas est a rege Anglise, apad Eboracam factas 
est miles : et crastino die desponsavit regis filiam. Nescio qno 
infortaito Zabalo seminante discordiam inter magnates terr» 
hajas, cancellarins et jasUciarias Scotise apad regem Angli» 
accnsati, ab officiis deprivati, et alii coram loco sabstitatL 



VI. — ^Bbeye Chbonicon Scohcum srvB Ghbonicok Rtthmicum.* 

Ad oaloem Scotichronici ms. Collegii Sootoram Parisien.' 

PBOLOGUS. 

Cum hiyas precedentis yolnminis prolixitas, hominnm qaoqae 
memoriiB labilitas, et incerti temporis brevitas, non sinant aniyersa 
qne inibi scripta snnt animo scire mnlta copientis, similiterqae semeP 
comprehendere ; ideo mihi yisam est pro ingenioU mei capacitate 
qnsedam inde extrahere; et in nnins corpas codicilli qaodam com- 
pendio^ scripto yeteri metrico, et novo ad propositam respondente, 
qaasi sab qaodam epilogo sammatim redigere, prssoipae qa» facere 
yidentar ad notieiam inclytornm. regam Scotoram ; de qaa stirpe, 
qaaye origine ad istas oras devenerant ; et qnoto tempore, et qaoto 
ante Pictos, cam iisdem, et post eos yidssim regnayernnt ; et qnaliter 

^ De hoc ChroDico Bythmioo vide quse dicta sunt snpra, p. 381, etc, p. 865. 

' In hoc codice Pariaieiiei extat ^noinum et minime interjwlatQm. Habetur 
etiam hoc idem Chronicon aive in initio sive ad caloem Scotichronicoram mbs. 
Paalaten., in biblioth. Regia Londin., Collegii Edinburgen., Panmnren., Giurtu- 
lien., in bibL Jnrid. Edinb., Cuprensi, et aliis : sed-in plerisqae cum multis inter- 
polationiboB et additionibna, quoram aliqoas infra notabimos : aicut et yariaii 
lectiones alicigns momentL 

' L. Simol et eemel, reotius, jozta cod. Pad. 

^ Partim ez metria yeteribue, partim ex recentibus ad propositum facien- 
tiboa. Cod. Paalat. 
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Dime stirps Scotigena miscetnr cam Saxonica, qualiterqoe Britannica 
stirpe maltigena variator, et qaomodo rex Scocias modemos de jure 
debito, debet tarn Angliie qnam Scocise prefici regnis.^ 

Prima Pars Chronigi. 

quo tempore ante incarnacionem chri8ti ikcepit scota, 

a qua scotia. 

QuiSQUE loqoi gaadet yalidas, de sangaine pare 
Qaorandam precibns de Scotis dicere core ; 
Unde sni generis, ortas primeaas habetar : 
Qaorom posteritas trans tempera perpetnetur. 
Qnicqnid narabo, per cronica scripta probabo 
De neternm gestis, reliqnoram sum quia testis : 
Scribere nam yolai, mihi que presentia vidL 
Adam piimenam non incipiam nnmerare, 
Qaomodo nee dieam Noe cepit generare. 
Hoc genas a Japhet ejus nato janiore 
Qaamyis descendat, referam tamen a propiore : 
Per qaem dicatar stirps hec et magnificatar, 
Qaingentis mille cam sexaginta monosqae 
Annis at reperi, precessit tempora Christi ; 
Agnns sab lege primas mactatas in ede. 
Biblia testatar qaod tanc reaocare parator 
Rex Pharao popalam, fngientem per mare rabram ; 
Cajas rex Pharo mergitar in medio. 
Ex tanc Scotoram describam tempas et horam 
Progeniem referam, per tempora continaatam. 

OAITHSLOS INTULIT LAPIDKM, C. ij. 

Postqaam passas erat Pharo, miserabile f anas, 
Nobilis exierat ab Egipto Sithicas anas 
Exal, qai lapidem Pharaonis detnlit idem : 
Ut liber fatur, Gaizilglas ille rocatar. 
Hie bis andenas fait a Japheth alienns : 
Ut sic credatis, dat linea sangainitatis. 
Nanfraga naaigio qai plara pericala passas, 
Ad terram tandem yenit sic eqaite lassas, 
Sed lapis banc erexit, ipsam qai per mare yexit 
Hie lapis, at fatar, hec anchora yite yocatar. 
Camqae locam petiit secaras ad residendam, 
Plaribas banc annis Hispania cepit alendam, 
Cajas progenies nimis aagmentatar ibidem, 
Sicat scriptara testatar condita pridem. 

DE EODEM LAPIDE. 

Post obitam regis Pharaonis mille daobas 
Annis, at recolo, tanc qaidam nomine Milo, 

' Hie interseritor in plerisque ScotichioniciB descriptio setstam mandi 
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Rex HispanonuD, qui plares magnos habebat 
Natos, iUornm tamen uDam plus recolebat, 
Scilicet hiis Sjmon cognomine Brek fait onns, 
Cui pater exhibait qnoddam prenobile munns, 
Scilicet banc petram : Gaizilglas qaam tnlit eqaam, 
Perque fretam gessit, ab Egypto quando recessit. 
Milo prophetavit nato, qui qaem recreanit 
Letare cepit, banc petram qaando recepit ; 
Quod sna regnaret stirps, banc qnoconqne locaret. 
£cce Deo dante sicnt factum fait ante, 
Sic fit in instante Sjmon Brec, qao mediante, 
Sic aagmentante soboh's partem yementis 
Ad se sascepit Hibemia : qao residentes 
Annos per mnltos, bonim quos vidit adaltos. 
Qaosdam dedazit validas Lorimonie qaidam 
Primus ad Ergadiam ; quo tempore concito dicam 
Isti sunt ducti, dicuutur postea Scoti. 
Nam yelut a Gitia Oeticus, sea Gothia Gotbi, 
Didtur a Sithia Sitbicus, sic Scocia ScotL 
Que prius Albania sic fertar Scocia terra. 
Scoti a Scota ; de Scotis Scocia nota : 
A maliere Scota Yocator Scocia tota. 

QUOT ANKIS REXERUNT PICTI, C. iiij. 

Qaod jam promisi, tempus sic ecce relisi : 
BiB bis centeno quater endeca, sed minus nno, 
Anno quo sumpsit primes Ergadia Scotos, 
TJt referunt isti, fuit incamacio CbristL 
Annorom summam Pictis preocupatorum, 
Hie dat Scotorimi deca qainque centibinorum 
Et annos quindecim, tres menses jangito quidem, 
Tone Scoti qaerunt anni quot preterieront 
Postquam vicerunt Pictos, qui tunc coluemnt 
Albaniam, citra Drumalban, sed minus altra; 
lit Scoti yaleant memoratum tempus babere, 
Per Scociam totam quo ceperunt residere; 
Qui Picti terram rexere mille ducentis 
Et pariter junctis yiginti quatuor annis. 
Ut yerum renonem, mensibus atque nouem. 
Pictis amotis, datur bee responsio Scotis ; 
D. semel et ter 0. post X. ter et X. quater mde, 
Istorum numeri monstrat, quo tempore Gbristi 
Sed trans Drumalban cepit regnare Kenedus, 
Filius Alpini, Pictorum frauds perempti, 
In bello pridem quos Alpin yicerat idem. 
Sed cum septenis Kaned regnauerat annis, 
Nititor in Pictos, uldsci funera patris ; 
Qaosdam stemendo bello, quosdamque fugando. 
Ex tanc Albanie regnum totale regebat, 
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Qo6 prim in psrte regni dicta refidebat ; 
Progenies cajns jus regni nunc tenet hojns. 

PRIMUS KBX SBGKAUIT IK AB6ADIA« 

Ex annis Domini qui continue renonantnr, 
Appaiet per qaot annos Scoti dominantnr : 
Sic patet in genere de tempore snflBcienter. 
Regee nnnc referam qai r^naaere frequenter. 
In tamen Ergadia rizit pa* tempora mnlta 
Hec gene sub lege nature, eed sine r^e, 
Donee ad Ergadium tnlit audaz nomine quidam 
Fergusiufl lapidem de quo fit mendo pridem. 
Hie primo rexit Scotos, lapidem quia rexit 
Quern Scoti lapidem sanxerunt ponere sedem, 
R^bus inde suis tantum, sed non alienis. 

DB COimKUACIONE BKGUK U8QUS AD KEKEDUIC. 

Primne in Ergadia Fo^us rexit tribus annis, 
Post Donegard quinis, Congal quater octo bis^ 
Endeca bis Gouren, sed quatuor et deca Gonal, 
Quatuor et deca bis Edhan, x. sex Eogledbod, 
Rynath Ker per tree rexit tantummodo menses, 
Sed Ferquharth annos per quatuor et duodenos. 
Bis septem Doaenald, octo bis Maldoin annis, 
Ter septem Ferard, tredecim sed rexit Eoged, 
Armkelloch uno, sed tredecim r^nauit Eogain, 
Rex Murdahw trinis, Noegaw uno quoque binis, 
Hetfin per deca ter, Fergus ires sed Sealyanach 
Quatuor et deca bis : sed Eogadaninque tricenis, 
Dungal septenis, AlpiDus sed tribus annis. 
Annis septenis Kenedns filius Alpyn. 
Hii cum predictis r^nauerunt tempore Pictis, 
Quod trecentenoB quatuor octoque continet annos ; 
Hiis annis et tree debetis jungere menses. 

DE COKTINnACIONE BEGUM SCOTOBUM. 

Et postquam Kenedus Pictos omnino fugauit, 
Annos octo bis regnando continuauit. 
Douenald Machalpjn post rexit qaatuor annis, 
Sed[ecim] Constantinns, Ed mo, Greg duodenis, 
Donald mdenis, Constantin bisque vicenis. 
Malcolmus primus, sic Macduf, quisqne nouenis ; 
Sed Duf per senos menses et quatuor annos. 
Per tantum Culen, sed Kened sex quater annis, 
Mensibus et binis : Gonstantinusque per annum, 
Et menses senos tantum, Greg octo per annos, 
Malcolm per deca ter, Duncan sex, sed deca septem 
Macbeth, sed Lahoulan per menses quatuor, atque 
Malcolin Eenremor annos per t(ff deca septem. 
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Et menses octo : ccgas frater Donenaldns 
Annos compleuit trlnos regnando vicissiin. 
Dam Dancan medio sex menses tempore vixit. 

DEHING RKGEfl 800TOBUH PROOESSBRUMT DB 6TIRPB TAM SAXONUM, 

SniE ANGLOBUH, QUAM 800TORUM. 

Tnnc stirps Scotigena, Saxonom sanguine mixta, 
Cepit regnare ; qnod propono reserare 
Qnaliter hoc esset, nt qoiais discere possit. 
De dicto nati Kenremore tres generati 
Regnum rexernnt, qaod snccessim tenneront, 
Qnos Margarita peperit, regina beati, 
Heres Anglormn regnm, regina Scotornm. 
Ex quo qui dabitat Anglomm cronica qnerat : 
Per qaam coniuginm Scotis prebetnr in rsmn. 
Non erat istornm generacio dico dnomm 
Fratrnm primorom ; genait tamen nltimas homni 
Begia stirps, qnornm snccessio nnnc referatnr. 
Annis ter trinis et trinis mensibos Edgar 
Primus regnanitde natis qnos generanit 
Malcohnns cam dicta Margarita beata. 
nine Alexander annis rexit deca septem 
Mensibos atqae tribas, septimanisqne daabas. 
Iste secandas erat fratrnm ; sed terdns extat, 
Daaid, Ticenis r^nans annisqae noaenis, 
Mensibns et trinas ; tone Malcolm filios Henri 
Annis bis senis, et semis regna regebat 
Ut romor gessit hie Malcolm yirgo recesslt. 
At Henricns erat natns regis qnoque Danid, 
Qaem rex is Danid ex Matilda generanit; 
Heres qnsB fuerat Hnndingtonie comitatns, 
Cnjns sic esset, si posset viaere natns ; 
Qai bello moritar de Gothon, sed sepelitnr 
In abbacia nomine Galconia. 
Hec Matilda datnr de Sanlice, que tnmnlatnr 
In Scona ; cnjns templnm bnstom tenet h^jns. 
Qnadraginta iz. Willehnns rexerat annis, 
Cnjns Willehni genitor dictns fait Henri ; 
Et pariter comitis de Dnnde, nomine Danid. 
Tres sibi sorores fnerant, Britan. comitissa, 
Qoe Margarita Gonano conjngi data, 
Hec janior datnr germana, sed altra yocatnr 
Nobilis Adissa ; f nit hec Holand comitissa, 
Gonjngioqne datns erat hnic de Rosse comitatns 
Morte prenentam Matildam die, et innnptam. 

DE NOBILI POLITICO ALEXANDBO UJ. 

Hactenns hec dicta noni per cronica scripta, 
A modo qne noni scriptis describere Yoni. 
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Alter Alexander, qnem rex Willelmos babebat 
Natum, ter denis annls et qninqne r^ebat. 
Hie Alexander aliam fertnr gennisse, 
Hanc aliam ternam pro certo dico fnisse. 
Ternns Alexander ter denis rexerat annis 
£t septem fere. Ye Scotis, qui carnere 
Principe tarn grato, largo, mitiqae, beato, 
Qoi qainqaagenus regom fait ordine primas. 
Hie princeps annos Domini post mille dncentos 
Atqae noaem nonies, sed quataor hiis snperaddes 
Kyngorn non rite persolnit debita yite, 
Scilicet Aprilis decimo qaartoqae Kalendas ; 
Quo decet exeqaias celebrari perficiendas, 
Ne yaleant obitnm monachi seraare sopitam, 
A qaibas incolitar Danfermelin, sed sepalitar. 
Tanti tumba viri studio meliore poliri 
Debuit, artificum si fanas haberet amicam. 
Post mortis morsom vertit dilectio dorsam, 
Finita yita finit amor, et ita, 
Corpns predicti regis sine prole relicti, 
Post annis fere septem Scoti dolaere, 
Qaod regem yere tot aristis non habaere. 

DE REGE BOBESTO BBOIS. 

Andree festo, Domini post mille dncentos 
Atqae decem nonies, cam binis insimal annis, 
Sernando morem sibi snmpsit regis honorem ; 
Qnem qainqaagennm regam facit ordo secondam, 
Dehinc ex toto Johanne rege remoto, 
De Brois Robertas, regam de stirpe repertas, 
Suscipit in Scona regni Scocie diadema ; 
Hec in Aprilinas sexto snnt facta Kalendas. 
Promittant yeteres qaod erit hie belliger heros. 
Qui saa rnra noaans regna sudabit Scoticns ensis ; 
Corruit Angligena per enm gens non sine pena. 
Actenns hii toti faerant at plebs saa Scoti ; 
Atqae Deo dante sic amodo sic yelat ante 
Est totnm cennm cajas caput est aUenum 
Sic populus cenns quando fit rex alienus. 

DE BOBEBTO BBOIS. 

De Brois Robertus, regum de stirpe regali, 
Bis deca rex Scotos regnauit quatuor annis, 
M. semel et ter C. bis et X. nouem superadde, 
Tunc rex Robertas bonus est de funere certns. 
Ante suam mortem genuit similem sibi fortem, 
Magnanimum Dauid Rex Robertus generauit. 
Ilic rex regnauit deca terque nouem simvl annis, 
Isnlium superste6 heredem corpore gignit. 
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Marjorla tamen soror ejnsdem generanit 
Galtero Stewart Robertnm rite secundum : 
Qui regnando decemque nouem feliciter aunis 
Regem Robertum generauit deuique ternum. 
Hie zvi. stetit anois, Jacobum quoque gignit 
Primum, qui regit annis deca terque dnobus ; 
Ac Jacobum nostrum genuit rex iste modemum 
Tempore scripture, tunc lector sit tibi cure 
Quod fuit annorum septemque decern numerorum 
Quem Deus exaltet, regnum regat, atque gubemet. 



TIL — ^EXTBACT OP THE ChBONICLE OF ANDREW WiNTON, PbIOR 

OP LocHLEYEN. Vide supra^ pp. 337, etc.^ and 867, etc. 
Ex Cod. MS. BibL Ck)ttozL [Nero, D. zi.] foL 80. 

Fergus Ebthsonk fra faim^ syne 
Down descendand even be Lyne 
Into ye 5 and 50 gre ^ 
As evin recknand men may sie, 
Brought this stane within Scotland.^ 
And first it set in Ycolmkil, 
And skune yairefter it was broucht til : 
And yair it wes syn mony a day, 
Quhen Edwart gert haif it away. 
King of England, and syne he 
Oert it sett in Lundyn be. 
Feigns Erthsone the first man 
Wes yat in our land began 
Before yat time * yat ye Feythis 
Our kinrik was fra ye Scottis, 
And syne ye Feythis regnand were 
A thousand ane and sixty yheres ; 

^ I.t, Simon Breac, who, according to the tradition of the Scots, first brought 
the famons stone from Spain to Ireland, and placed it there, says Winton, as 
the charter of the kinrik. From this Simon to Ferfus son of Ercli there were, 
according to the old Scottish genealogy, about fifty-nve degrees or generations. 

* I.e. Degree. 

* ' Furst quhen he came and wan yat lande. ' — Cod. Bibl. Reg. Lond. 

* Winton supposes here, and all along, that the Scots were long settled in 
Britain before tne Picts. This opinion hod taken rise long before upon an 
emulation with the Picts (vide p. 299, gupra), and became by de^p-ees common 
among the Scots, after the disappearance of the Picts under their own name, 
by the destruction or dispersion of many of them, and by the incorporation of 
the rest into one body of the people with the Scots. And we meet with a 
Scotish writer, in the time of King James it. (a short chronicle in prose at 
end of Winton in Biblioth. Reg. Lond.), who tells us that Simon Breac himself 
came to Scotland, that the Scots came into Britain even before Brutus, and 
that at last the Picts came in. In short, this writer tells us that the number 
of kings of Scots in his time amounted to near sax score of kings. Thus we 
see the notion of an ancient settlement and monarchy, once it arose, went 
beyond all bounds. 
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And fra jis Fergus down be Ijne 

Descendand evin was be lyne 

Kenaacht, yat wes anght hundred yhere 

And thre and foortie passit cleir 

Eftir the blessit nativite, 

Or regnand he begoath to be 

Fra ye Peythis was pat out 

The tend man without doabt ^ 

Was Kenanght Malkalpyne 

Fra yis Fergus e?en be lyne : 

And swa ther ten should occupy, 

Oil al were reckynit fullely, 

Twelf hundred zheris and weil ma : 

Bot I cannot consaif it swa : 

Bot yat yis Fergus was regnand 

Within ye kinrick of Scotland 

And yai ten yat regnand were 

EfUr yis Fergus zhere be zhere, 

As yai yat ye Croniklis wrate, 

In till number sett ye date, 

Among ye Peythis wes regnand 

Within the kingdom of Scotland, 

And liffit in bargain and in weer 

Duhil Kenaucht rose weih his power, 

Oif oyir of mair suffisans 

Can fynd better accordance 

Yis buke at likyn yai may mende : 

Bot I now schortlie to mak ende 

Thinkis for to sett yair date, 

As Cronikles before me wrate, etc. 

ExTBACT OF Andrew Winton's Chbonicls Rbvibwed 9t Him- 
self, wrrH ADDrnoNS and Gobrections. (Book iy. chap. 8.') 

£x Codice ms. Bibliothecse Regime Londin. See p. 338, supra. 

Four hundred winters and fifty * 
And twa to reckyn our even likely 
Before ye nativite, etc. 
As in our storie written is 
Yan in Scotland the Scottis 
Begouth ^ to reign and to steir 

^ Winton repeats this again (fol. 43), that Fergus Erthsonwas first king of the 
Scots, and that before the entry of the Picts ; out finding that there were bat 
ten generations betwixt this Fergus and Kenneth-Mac- Alpin, which he admow- 
ledges could not take up more than three hundred years, he concludes at last 
that the Picts were already settled in Scotland when Fergus Erthson came in, 
which, he says, he found by other sure authors. 

' I have met with this succession of the kings of Scots from Fergus in none of 
the other copies of Winton. 

•L. forty. Cod. Cotton. * I.e, began. 
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Twa handred full and fortie zhere 

Five winters and monethis three 

Gif yat all said rekkonit be 

Or the Peythis In Scotland 

Game in, and in it were dwelland. 

And now to thai ^ I tnrn my style, 

Of yair lynage to speke a while : 

As in the third bnke ^ was before 

From Simon Brek till Fergus More 

Is as the Scottis lynally 

Come down of Irischery, 

Qnhar yen I left now to begin 

Yair namis here I will tak in 

He yat was callet Fergus More 

In ye third bnke ye hard before 
K. 1. Was Fergus Erthson yat thre yhere 

Maid him beyond ye Drum ^ to steir ^ 

Oure all ye hyehtis evir ilkane 

As yai ly fra Drumalbane 

Till Stanemore^ and Inchegall 

Ryng he mad hym® oure^ yaim all : 
K. 2. Dongart his swn yheris fyve 

Was tyll his father successyre 
E. 8. Congal Dongarts swn twentye zheres 

And twa was kyng withouttin weres : 
K. 4. Gowrran Dongarts swn alswa 

Regnyt twentie zheris and twa : 
E. 5. Conal nest * him Makcongal 

Forteen zheres held yai landis all : 

Thretty wyntyrs and four yan 
E. 6. Edan regnyd Mak-Gowran : 
E. 7. Ileocged bwd sex zheris and ten 

Kyng was in yai landis yan : 
K. 8. Kynat ker Mak-colnal 

Three monethis held yai landis all : 
E. 9. Ferchar Mackony sexten zhere 

As king couth ' all the landis stere. 
E. 10. Donald-brek son Hucgedbuode 

Eyng was fourteue zheres proude ^^ 

And eftir yat his dayis wes downe 
E. 11. Maldowny Dolnald Doynyswn 

Sexteen winters kyng was hale:^^ 

And nest tuke yat govemale 
E. 12. Ferchar fodys sune, and was yan 

Twentie wynteris kyng and ane : 

1 The Scots. * Winton, book iii. c. 9. Cod. Bibl. Keg. Lond. 

' In the maigin of the us. is this note : * Drum Albain, the back of Albany.' 
* To reign. * F. Slnaghmore. • Himself. ' Over. 

•Next. »Coald. i» Powerful. " Sixteen years whole. 

2 £ 
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K. 13. Hecgede^ monaTele Mackdoogat 
Downad Brekswn after yat 
Regnjd twelve zheris fallelie. 
Here I saspend yis genealogy : 
Bot I will speke mare yarof swoe 
QaheQ all ye laire ^ till yat is dwne.' 



Tin. — ^iNSTBUlCENTnM^ PUBUCUM, CONTINENS OOPIAX ET EXEMPLAR 
DE YSBBO IN YERBUX QUARUKDAM LITBRARUIE EdWARDI REGIS 
AnGLIB super RENUNCIATIOME ET QUIBTA GLAMATIONB OMNIUM 
OBLIGATIONUM, JURIUM, PACTORDV ET OONVBNTORUM FACTORUK 
INTER RBGE8 ScOTIE ET AnGLIE, AUT SUORUM RBGNORUM STATUS, 
SUPER SUBJEOTIONE ET JURISCLAMIO REGIS SOOTIE ET IPSIUS 

RBGNL Et res est bote notanda.' 

Ex ipso authentico instramento in colle^o Sootomm ParislensL 
Tide Pmfationem, No. zir. sapra. 

Uniyersis sancte matris ecclesie filiis, ad qaomtn notitiam presentes 
litere pervenerint, Henricas^ miseracione divina eplscopas sancti 
Aodree salatem in Domino sempitemam. Noverit uniyersitas restra, 
qaod nnper coram nobis pro tribanali sedentibas in capella jaxta 
magnnm pontem bargi de Perth nostre dioceseos, constitntns rever- 
endns in Christo pater dominus Gilbertns/ Dei gracia episcopus 
Abirdonensis, cancellarins Scocie, nomine, & ex parte triam statnnm 
regni Scocie tunc congregatornm & consilium generale facientinm in 
domo fratrnm Predicatornm dicti bnrgi, qaasdam literas reeolende 
memorie domini Edwardl, Dei gracia regis Anglie, principis quondam 
inditissimi prodnxit, nobisque exhibnit & ostendit ; qnamm tenores 
de yerbo ad rerbnm inferios describantnr. Qnas qnidem Uteras idem 
dominus episcopns & cancellarins transcribi petiit, & exemplari ac in 
publicam & attenticam formam ad futuram rei memoriam redigi 
authoritate nostra ordinaria, cum interpositione decreti, ne propter 
defectum probacionis eorum, que in ipsis Uteris continentur, dominus 
noster rex Scocie, qui pro tempore fuerit ac regnum & regnicole 
qnovismodo inquietari vel perturbari yalerent ipsis Btteris originalibus 
perditis vel destructis. Nos igitur volentes probacionibus subyenire, 
ne yeritate occultata justitia deperiret, yisis, lectis, & diligenter 
inspectis litteris ipsis in nostra presentia, de yerbo ad yerbum, per 
notaries publlcos infrascriptos, nobis yeris absque suspicione re- 
putatis, & cum originalibus examinatis, <& sigillis in iisdem appensis 
integris, &, ut bene apparuit, yens. Ipsius domini episcopi & cancel- 

^ Eochod-rixLavel. ' The rest. 

' The names of the following kings are intermixed with Winton's chronicle, 
and in all the ordinary copies, so it were useless to set them down here. 

* Hoc instnimentam senrabatnr olim in archive sire tabulario eocleais metro- 
politans GlasgnensiB ; inde ereptnm (dnm oniyersa ecclesianim regni tabnlaria, 
prstexta reliffionis, conflagrarent) a Jacobo Beaton archiepiscopo com aliis 
ecclesiiB susb chartis et instramentis in Gallias deportatum est. 

^HflBo nota alia mana additor titulo nt majori cara servaretur hoc instni- 
mentam. 

^Uenricus de Wardelau. 7 Gilbertus de Grenkew. 
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larii petitioni, ntpote rationabili, annnenteB prefatas litteras transeribi 
& exemplari mandayimns & fecimns per notarios pnblicos infra* 
scriptoS) tenore presentium decernentes qnod transcripto hDJnsmodi 
sive ezemplacioDi deinceps per omnia plena fides adhibeatnr, tarn in 
judiciis qnam extra, sicnt originalibas litteris prelibatis: qnibna 
omnibns & siognlis nostram aathoritatem interponimns & decretnm. 
Tenores ipsarnm literaram tales snnt. TJniversis presentes litteras 
iDspectnris, Edwardas, Dei gracia rex Anglie, dominas Hybernie, 
& dux Acqnitanie, salntem in domino sempiternam. Cnm nos, non- 
nnlliqae predecessores nostri, reges Anglie, jnra regiminis dominii, sea 
superioritatis regni Scocie conati fnenmns obtinere, ob hocqne 
motarnm dira gnerramm discrimina Anglie & Scocie regna idiatias 
aflEdxissent, nos attendentes cedes, ocdsiones, scelera, eccledamm 
destructiones, & mala innnmerabilia, qae bignsmodi occasione gner- 
rarnm regnicolis ntrinsqae regni multipliciter conUngebant, bonaqoe 
qnibns regnnm ntmmqne mntnis compendiis habnndaret, perpetue 
pacis Btabilitate connexnm, ac per hoc contra conatns noxios rebel- 
lare yel impagnare Tolentinm interins vel exterius mcgori firmitate 
secaram, volnmns, & concedimns, per presentes, pro nobis, heredibns, 
& SQceessoribns nostris, qnibnscnnqae, de commnni consiUo, assensn, 
& consensu prelatornm & proceram, comitum & baronnm, ac commnni- 
tatnm regni nostri in parliamento nostro, quod regnnm Scocie per 
snas rectas marchias pront temporibns bone memorie Alexandri r^is 
Scocie nltimo defnncti fnemnt habite & serrate magnifico pnndpi 
domino Roberto, Dei gracia, regi Scotomm, illostri confederato ac 
amico nostro carissimo, snisqne heredibns & saccessoribns divisnm in 
omnibns a regno Anglie integrum, libernm & qnietam remaneat in 
perpetnnm, absque qnalicnnque snbjectione, senritnte, clameo Tel 
demanda. Et si quod jus nos, vel antecessores nostri, in regno 
Scocie retroactis temporibns petierimus, yel petierint quo-quomodo, 
prefato regi Scocie, heredibns & sucessoribns suis, renunciamns, & 
dimittimns, per presentes. Omnes antem obligaciones, conyenciones 
& pacta, iuitas, yel inita qualitercunque cnm nostris predecessoribus 
qnibnscunque, quibuscunqne temporibns, super snbjectione regni 
Scocie, yei iocolarum ejusdem, per quoscunque reges yel incolas 
clericos, yel laicos ipsins regni Scocie, pro nobis, heredibns & sacces- 
soribns nostris, remittimns peuitus & omnino. Et si que littere, 
carte, mnnimenta yel instrnmenta, reperiantnr de cetero nbicunque 
super hujusmodi obligacionibns, conyencionibns & pactis confecte yel 
confecta, pro cassis, irritis^ inauibus & yacnis habeantur, nalliusqne 
yaloris esse yolnmus yel moment!. Et ad premissa omnia plene, 
pacifice & fideliter perpetnis temporibos obseryanda, dilectis & 
fidelibus nostris Henrico de Percy consanguineo nostro, & Willielmo 
la Zousch de Asheby, & eorum alteri, ad sacramentum in animam 
nostram inde prestandum, per alias literas nostras patentes, pleuam 
dedimns potestatem ac mandatum speciale : in cujns rei testimonium, 
has litteras nostras fieri fecimus patentes. Datum apud Ebor. primo 
die Martii, anno regni nostri secnndo : Per ipsuu begem et con- 
siuuM IN PARLIAMENTO. Item ; Edwardns, Dei gracia, rex Anglie, 
dominas Hybemie, & dux Acqnitanie, dilectis ac fidelibus suis 
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Henrico de Percy, & WiUelmo de la Zoosche de Asheby salatem. 
Cam per cartam, siye litteras nostras patentee, concesserimas mag- 
nifico principi Roberto, Dei gracia, regi Scotoram, qaod habeat 
regnom Scocie per snas rectas marchias, pront temporibos bone 
memorie Alexandri regis Scocie ultimo defoncti fnernnt habite & 
servate ; & jas, si quod nos, rel antecessores, nostri in regno Scocie 
retroactis temporibos, petierimns, vel petierint qno-qnomodo eidem 
domino regi Scotoram renonciaverimas. Nos de fideiitate veetra & 
circumspectione proTida plenias confidentes, ad firmandnm k ?allan- 
dam omnia &, singula in dictis carta sive litteris contenta per jora- 
mentom in animam nostram prestandum, vobis & alteri yestram tenore 
presentium, committimus potestatem ac speciale mandatom. Et hoc 
omnibus, & singulis, quorum interest, vel interesse poterit, innotesci- 
mus per presentes litteras nostras patentes sigilli nostri munimine 
roboratas. Datum apud Ebor. primo die Martii, anno regni nostri 
secundo : Feb ipsum reoem: et consilium in pabliahemto. 
Sigillabantur autem dicte litere sigillo magno & rotundo de oera 
alba, in cujus una parte erat forma cathedre in qua erat ymago regis 
sedentis, induti qaasi regalibus vestibus, cum corona in capite, & 
sceptro in manu dextra, & ex utraque parte cathedre flos Ulii; A; iu 
circumferentia scriptum erat litteris legibilibus: Edwardus, Dei 
Gbagia, Bex Anqlie, Domikus Hybebnie, Dux Acquitanib. Ex 
altera autem parte sigilli erat ymago regis armati sedentis super 
equum, gladium ferentis evaginatum elevatum in manu dextra, & 
super humerum sinistrum erat scutum in quo erant tres ymagines 
leopardi gcadientis ; and in circumferentia erat scriptum litteris legi- 
bilibus : Edwabdus, Dei Gracia, Rex Anglie, Dobukus Hybeb- 
nie, Dux Acquitanie. In quorum omnium & singulorum testi- 
monium presentes litteras, siye presens publicum instrumentum, per 
notaries publicos infrascrlptos scribi & publicari mandavimus, nos- 
triqae sigilli fecimus appensione mnnirL Datum <& actum in capella 
supradicta, sub anno Domini miUesimo quadringentesimo quinto- 
declmo, mensis Martii die decima septima, indictione nona, pontifica- 
tns sanctissimi in Christo patris ac domini nostri dominl Benedicti 
divina providentia pape ziii. annoj yicesimo secundo, presentibus 
re?erendis in Christo patribus & dominis dominis WiUelmo Glasguensi, 
Henrico Moraviensi, Waltero Brechinensi, Thoma Candide-Case, 
Fynlao Dunblanensi, Alexandre Rossensi, & Alexandre Cathinensi, 
Dei gracia, episcopis; Willehno de Dnmfermlyne, Waltero de 
Abirbrothok, Joanne de Balmurinach, WiUelmo de Einlosse, Joanne 
de Culros, & Patricio de Cumbuskyneth, Dei gracia, Abbatibus, cum 
multis aliis testibus ad premissam publicationem videndam & audien- 
dam Tocatis specialiter & rogatis. 
Et ego Ricardus de Crag, presbyter Sancti-Andree dioces. 
publicus imperial! authoritate notarius de mandate diet! domini 
mei episcopi Sancti-Andree, & ipso auttoritatem prestante, 
dictum instrumentum in publicam fermam redegi, manu propria 
totum scrips!, nihil addite vel diminuto quod sensum mutet vel 
vitiet intellectum, & in presentia judicis & testium, cum magistris 
Patricio de Huyston canonice Glasguensi, Ricardo Knyth rectore 
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ecclesie de Conneth, & domino Walter© Ra rectore ecclesie de 
Garvalde notariis pablicis, diligenter & fideUter cam Ipso at- 
tentico ascaltavi, & ipsas originales Utteras vidi, & testibus 
ostendi, & perlegi, non Titiatas, non cancellatas, nee in aliqna 
Bui parte abolitas sea saspectas neqae in casta, neqne in scrip- 
tara, neqae in sigillo ; premissisqae omnibns aliis, & singulis, 
dam sic at premittitar fierent & agerentnr presens sai, & ideo 
hie me sabscripsi, signamqae meam solitam apposai, rogatas 
& reqaisitas in fidem & testimonium omnium premissornm.^ 

Et ego Ricardus Militis, clericns Sancti-Andree dioces. publicas 
imperiali auttoritate notarius, premissis omnibus & singulis, dum 
sic at premittitar coram prefato domino meo episcopo Sancti- 
Andree fierent & agerentnr, una cum prenominatis testibus, 
presens interfui, eaque sic fieri vidi & audivi, & cum subscriptis 
notariis in notam recepi, ft presens publicum instrumentuni 
aliena manu scriptum de maudato dicti domini episcopi similiter 
publicayi, illudque una cum appensione sigilli dicti reverendi 
patris, signo & subscriptione meis solitis & consuetis signavi in 
testimonium premissorum requisitns & rogatus.^ 

Et ego Robertus de Ferny, clericns Sancti-Andree dioces. publicus 
auttoritate apostolica imperiali notarius, omnibus & singulis 
suprascriptis, dum sic ut premittitur & coram prelibato domino 
episcopo Sancti-Andree fierent <& agerentnr, una cum subscriptis 
testibus presens interfui, eaque nt prefertur sic fieri vidi & 
audivi, una cum subscriptis notariis, presens publicam instru- 
mentum aliena manu suprascriptum de mandato prefati domini 
episcopi pnblicavi, ac signo meo solito & consueto, una cum 
sigilli predict! reverendi in Cbristo patris munimine signavi : 
ideo me hie manu propria subscripsi, rogatns & requisitns coram 
testibus notariisqne supradictis in testimonium veritatis omnium 
& singulorum premissorum.* 

Ilmc instrumento appensum est sigiUum magnum Henrici de 
Wardelau episcopi S. Aiidree. 



Addition. 

The printer wanting matter to fill up this sheet, I thought nothing could 
be more proper than some authentic pieces that I have quoted and 
referred to in this essay, upon occasion of the rebellion against King 
James iii. and of his murder ensued upon it.^ The first is the act of 
the Proposition of the Debate of the Field of Striveling, which is the 
first precedent of any act made in Scotland to justify the rising in 
arms against the sovereign, and which hath ever since been re- 
ferred to by all those that have imitated the example of the authors 
of it. The second is a Bull of Pope Innocent yiuJ^ granted at the 
instant supplication of those that had any hand in that rebellion, 

^ Signum Notar. ■ Sign. Notar » Sign. Notar. 

* Vide p. 160, and p. 163, etc., atipra. * Vule p. 163, supra. 
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empowering the abbots of Pasly and Jedword to absolve them 
from that crime, and from the ezcommnnicatioii they had incurred 
bj it, upon their hearty repentance, and promise to do, for expia- 
tion of it, whatever penance should be enjoined them. Both these 
acts are qnoted and referred to in the relation of this tragedy, and 
serve to give light to the subject 



IX. — ^The Pboposition of thb Debatb OF THE Field of 

Stritklikg. 

From the Acts of Parliament, commonly called the Black Acts, printed by 

Lekpievik, foL 82. 

ParL E. James the lYth, 6th October 1488, cap. 14. 

Item, in yis present parlament our soverane lord beand 
present together with his three estaitis of the reahue, was 
proponit the debait and cause of the field of StriveUng, in the 
quhllk unquhile James king of Scotland, quhom God assolize, 
father to our soveraine lord happenit to be slane, and the cause 
and occasion thairof commonit, openit and arguit among the lordis 
of the three estaits, John lord Glamis presentit and schew certaine 
articlis subscribit with the said unquhile K. James hand, the 
tenor of the quhilk followis, &c. The quhilkis beand read and 
schawin that the said articlis was diverse timis grantit to, and brokin 
be perverst counsal of diverse personnis beand vrith him for the tyme : 
quhich counsalit and assistit him in the inbringing of Englishmen, 
and to the perpetual subjectioun of the reahne, and under desalt and 
colour maid and refusit, and that our sovereign lord that now is ever 
consentit for the gude of the realme and the profit thairof. (For the 
quhilk the earl of HuntUe, the earl of Errol, the earl Marshal, the 
lord Glamis, and utheris diverse barons, and utheris the kyngis true 
liegis left him, and his desaitfull and perverse eounsale, and adherit 
to our soveran lord that now is, and his true opinion for the common 
gude of the realme) the quhilk mater being shawin examinat and 
commonit, and understanding be the three estaitis and haill bodie of 
the parlament, they rypelie avisit, declarit and concludit, and in thair 
lauteis and allegeance ilk ane for himself, declarit and concludit : that 
the slauchter done and commitit in the field of Striviling, quhair our 
soveran lordis father happenit to be slane, and utheris divers his 
baronis and liegis, was alluterlle in their default, and culourit dissaic 
done be him and his perverst counsale diverse tymes before the said 
field : and that our soveran lord that now is, and the trew lordis and 
baronis that wes with him in the samin field, war innocent, free, and 
quyte of the said slauchters done in the said field, and all pursute of 
the occasioun and cause of the samin : and that part of the three 
estatis forsaidis, prelatis, bishopis, great baronis, burgessis, gaif thair 
seillis heirupon, together with our soveran lordis greit seill, to be 
schawin and producit to our H. Father the pape, the kingis of 
France, Hispanzie, Denmark, and uther realmis, as sail be seue 
expedient for the tyme. 



